Editor  St  Pul>lislier 


When  the  Russians  talk  nuclear  policy, 
Donald  Shanor  need^  no  interpreter 

That's  because  Chicago  Daily  News  European  correspondent  Donald  Shanor  is  fluent  in 
six  languages,  including  Russian.  This  ability  will  ena^]e  him  to  understand  the  full, 
original  meaning  of  every  Soviet  nuance  as  he  covers  tfilp  current  U.S.— Russian 
nuclear  control  talks  at  Helsinki. 


Chicago  Daily  News  readers  regularly  benefit  from  Shanor’s 
enterprise  and  linguistic  skills.  For  example,  he  put  them  to  good 
use  in  covering  the  1968  Russ-Czech  confrontation  from  start  to 
finish.  When  Alexander  Dubcek  was  ousted  from  power  last  April, 
Shanor  was  in  Prague,  posing  as  a  college  professor,  to  get  the 
facts  directly  from  all  parties  in  their  several  languages. 

Shanor  is  an  outstanding  reporter,  highly  trained  for  his  important 
mission.  Mis  skill  and  dedication  typify  the  CDN  correspondents  who 
cover  the  world  for  our  readers. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises.  Inc. 


Seaplane  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  September  24,  1920;  from  The  Coufield  &  Shook  Collection 

One  of  350,000  Photographs  Alive  and  Thriving  in 
The  University  of  Louisville  Photographic  Archive 


The  Archives  is  the  recipient  of  outstand¬ 
ing  photographic  collections  because  it 
fulfills  two  major  concerns:  preservation 
and  use. 

Photographs  are  cataloged  and  made 
available  to  qualified  people.  Far  from 
being  "dead  storage",  the  Archives  gives 
photographs  a  long  lease  on  life! 

Collections  of  national  and  regional 
scope  date  from  the  Nineteenth  Century 
to  the  1960's  and  represent  immense 
variety.  Individual  works  and  collections 
of  historical,  creative,  or  documentary 


importance  are  welcomed.  If  you  wish 
to  contribute  photographs,  either  per¬ 
sonal  or  corporate,  Donald  Anderson, 
Director  of  the  Photographic  Archives 
will  assist  you  in  making  arrangements. 
Please  write  to  him  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville  40208,  or  phone 
636-4916,  Area  Code  502. 

Recently,  the  Louisville  newspapers  did 
exactly  this.  We  gave  our  photo  collec¬ 
tion  to  the  University.  Now  it  serves  not 
only  our  needs  but  those  of  everyone  who 
is  qualified  and  interested  in  using  it. 
Not  only  for  today,  but  for  the  future! 


Slje  <ff0urier'll0tirnal  •  The  Louisville  Times 

_ _ Louisville,  Kentucky 
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The  widest  read,  best  edited  magazines  in  Greater  Rochester,  N.Y., 
come  with  the  Sunday  newspaper.  * 

Sunday's  Democrat  &  Chronicle  features  four  locally-edited  maga¬ 
zine  sections  . . .  like 

Upstate,  a  class  rotogravure  Sunday  magazine  that's  exclusively 
about  Upstate  New  Yorkers  and  where  they  live  and  pla/ . . .  and 

Upstate  Special,  a  one-subject-per-week  roto  featuring  locally  writ¬ 
ten  specials  on  everything  from  skiing  to  skimobiling  . . .  and 

This  Week's  Show,  a  brand  new  tabloid  of  the  world  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  the  arts  . . .  and 

TV  Tab,  upstate  New  York's  only  TV  supplement  listing  program¬ 
ming  for  10  stations  in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Syracuse. 

Excellent  magazines  are  only  part  of  the  plus  reading  we  give  to 
subscribers  of  the  Gannett  Rochester  newspapers.  But  it's  a  pretty  im¬ 
portant  part. 


Bemarmt  and  ^hreniclt 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

M«mb*r:  Gannett  Group 


Rochester  newspapermen 
produce  some  of  the  best 
magazines  on  the  market 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Only  Rockford  Newspapers 
cover  Metro  Rockford 
with  83.2%  penetration! 

Only  Metro  Rockford  buyers  read 
any  of  the  four  Chicago  newspapers. 

270,000  busy  buyers  in  2  counties  make  up  the 
distinct,  separate,  dynamic  Rockford  metro  market. 
And  only  Rockford  Newspapers  (with  83.2% 
penetration)  reach  the  bulk  of  these  affluent, 
active  purchasers.  Here’s  guaranteed  coverage 
for  a  captive  audience 
which  no  other  newspaper 
can  provide.  To  sell 
Rockford  people,  put  your 
message  in  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register  Republic. 

Single  rate  for  national 
and  local  advertisers. 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Earkforb  EegisfaroErpubUr 


Rockford,  Illinois  •  Members  of  the  Gannett  Group 


NOVEMBER 

16-19 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

16-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course,  Oklahoma 
City. 

19- 22 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association. 
Inn  at  the  Quay,  Vancouver. 

21— 23 — Picture  Editors  Workshop.  St.  Louis  Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

22 —  Texas  Press  Association  News  Clinic.  Inn  of  the  Golden  West,  Odessa. 

23—  M  issourl-Kansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association,  j 
Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29- 30 — Arizona  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association.  Phoenix. 

30- Dec.  12 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circula¬ 
tion).  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

DECEMBER 

5 — California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

5-6 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

15-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  Innovations  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville. 

17- 20 — Circulation  Advisors  Training  Seminar.  Pacific  Northwest  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association.  University  of  Washington, 
Lake  Wilderness  Continuing  Education  Center. 

JANUARY,  1970 

4- 16 — API  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City.  t 

1 1-14— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Skyline 
Hotel,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

15-16 — NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test.  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Boston- 
Hotel,  Boston. 

21- 24— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hyatt 
House  and  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FEBRUARY.  1970 

I- 13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5- 7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Shelburne 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

5-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  of 
Youth.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I I- 14— Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  L 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago.  I 


MARCH.  1970 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 2 1 -♦-Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston 
State  University,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

22-26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 


APRIL,  1970 

5-17 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

9-11 — Display  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers'  Association. 

1 1 — National  Newspaper  Awards.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16-17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

19-Mey  I — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 
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The 
Knight 
is  young 


••• 


And  growing.  Young  in  editorial 
vigor  and  aggressiveness.  Growing 
in  production  and  distribution 
facilities. 

Knight  newspapers  have  the 
confidence  of  youth,  too— in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  the  future.  Witness  our 
recently  announced  multimillion 
dollar  expansion  program.  It  in¬ 
cludes  improved  facilities  for  every 


newspaper  in  the  Knight  group  and 
entirely  new  plants  in  two  cities: 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  and 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Knight  newspapers  are  indeed 
committed  and  dedicated:  to  our 
readers,  our  communities,  and  to  - 
the  future  of  our  newspapers.  That’s 
the  only  success  formula  we 
understand. 


Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer— Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
avtinner? 

It*s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here’s  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 
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SOME  NEWSMEN  ARE  ORGANIZING  the  Borderline  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  hut  let’s  hear  no  levity  about  singing  up  any 
“borderline  cases.”  The  name  for  this  proposed  professional  chap¬ 
ter  of  SDX  is  geographical,  not  psychological.  Since  New  Mexico 
already  has  a  chapter  centered  in  Albuquerque,  the  new  one  will 
draw  its  members  from  Las  Cruces,  Deming  and  other  places  along 
the  borders  of  Old  Mexico  and  New  Mexico  .  .  .  OOPS!  When  a 
photographer  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  recently  dropped  a 
105mm  lens  into  the  Hillsborough  River,  he  was  in  trouble  .  .  . 
until  AP’s  Eric  Sharp  sprang  into  action — or  rather  dove  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Sharp  donned  his  always-handy  diving  gear  and  jumped  into 
the  river.  “Once  you  got  through  the  four-foot  thick  layer  of  hya¬ 
cinths  and  oil,  the  water  was  remarkably  clear,”  Sharp  observed 
sharply.  “I’d  say  you  could  see  eight  or  nine  inches  ahead  of  you.” 
Sharp  found  the  lens  and  photographer  Charlie  Mohn  was  soon 
smiling— and  working  .  .  .  NEW  TWIST — The  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Tribune  uses  a  different  technique  in  many  of  its  obits. 
The  stories  start  with  a  feature  (instead  of  a  “who”)  lead  about 
the  deceased.  Then,  after  a  few  graphs  the  reader  will  be  told  that 
the  subject  has  died  and  the  how  and  where  will  follow. 

EMMETT  WATSON  wrote  a  column  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  that  blows  the  whistle  on  the  many  “informed 
sources”  frequently  quoted.  Watson  writes:  “You’ve  heard  of 
good  old  Aloysius  J.  Anonymous,  the  famous  quote-maker.  He  has 
cousins,  Brothers,  Friends.  According  to  the  Public  Relations 
Journal,  the  stately  Washington  Post  welcomed  back,  ‘It 
Was  Learned,*  a  close  relative  to  Anonymous,  after  a  long  absence. 
The  Post  then  outlined  the  full  family  tree  of  unidentified  Wash¬ 
ington  news  leaks  as  follows: 

“‘  Walter  and  Ann  Source  (nee  Rumor)  had  four  daughters 
(Highly-Placed,  Authoritative,  Unimpeachable  and  Well-informed). 
The  first  married  a  diplomat  named  U.S.  Officials,  and  the  second 
a  Government  public  relations  man  named  Reliable  Informant.  (The 
Informant  brothers  are  widely  known  and  quoted  here;  among  the 
best  known  are  White  House,  State  Department,  and  Congression¬ 
al).  Walter  Speculation’s  brother-in-law,  Ian  Rumor,  married  Alex¬ 
andra  Conjecture,  from  which  there  were  two  sons.  It  Was  Under¬ 
stood,  and  It  Was  Learned.  It  Was  Learned  went  to  work  yesterday 
in  the  Justice  Department,  where  he  will  be  gainfully  employed  for 
four  long  years’.” 


UPI  IN  INDIANAPOLIS  has  two  Don  Blakes  on  its  staff  as  part- 
time  photographers.  One  is  manager  of  a  drive-in  eatery,  the  other 
is  an  Army  major  who  heads  the  photojournalism  department  at 
the  Defense  Information  School  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Both 
are  married  to  registered  nurses  .  .  .  MORE  THAN  100  newspaper 
editorial  writers  brought  their  wives  to  the  23rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  in  Indianapolis  re¬ 
cently — all  except  Mrs.  Kenneth  Merriman  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  who  brought  her  husband.  .  .  .  JOHN  P. 
FINK,  twice-“retired”  publisher  of  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  now  publishes  the  McPherson  (Kans.)  Enterprise  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year — whenever  there’s  a  special  occasion — advises  that 
he  has  made  one  concession  to  his  age  (90).  He’s  given  up  riding 
a  bicycle  ...  As  a  reporter  and  news  editor  at  Newsday,  Richard 
Robert  Luigi  Aurelio  helped  to  build  many  a  story,  notably  a  series 
(with  other  staffers)  on  harness  racing  skullduggery  that  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1%3.  Now  the  New  York  Times  calls  him  the 
“Architect  of  Victory”  in  the  reelection  of  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 
He  took  time  from  his  work  with  Edward  Gottlieb  and  Associates, 
PR  firm,  to  be  the  Lindsay  campaign  manager  . .  .  THE  JUICIEST 
HEADLINE  of  all  appeared  in  the  Japan  Times.  It  concerns  the 
talks  over  U.S.-Japan  trade  negotiations:  “Japan  Will  Ease  Curbs 
On  Grapefruit  if  U.S.  Buys  More  Mandarines”  .  .  .  “The  darned 
thing  rang  all  night,”  was  the  comment  given  readers  of  the  Coal 
Gate  (Okla.)  Record  Registered  by  publisher  George  B.  Hill 
after  his  phone  number  appeared  by  mistake  in  an  ad. 


NEAL  BOENZI,  New  York  Times  photographer,  was  remarking  at 
the  way  times  have  changed:  The  photo  staff  invited  the  Times' 
high  executive  echelon  to  visit  the  new  and  enlarged  lab  and  other 
facilities  for  the  cameramen,  and  served  champagne  to  them. 
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^  THESE  ARE 

th'  facts, 

,  CHARLIE..., 


To  talk  turkey^  typewriters, 

TV  sets  or  tiddleywinks  to  the  Oregon 
market  you  need  The  Oregonian^ 
and  Oregon  Journal  We  dish  out 
the  biggest  portion  (88%)  of 

Portland’s  908,000  metro  market 
plus  a  generous  helping  <^^S^(55%) 
of  the  2.2  million  total  Oregon  market. 


Have  some  more  of  that  gravy? 


^  PORTLAND,  OREGON  97201 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers,  Inc.  (Metro-Suburbia) 
In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 
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PMblbhor  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Turn  the  tables  on  tv 

After  much  talk  over  the  years  about  a  one-order  one-bill  op>eration 
for  national  newspaper  advertising,  publishers  and  ad  managers  are 
being  asked  to  approve  such  a  program.  Called  SNAP — Simplified 
Newspaper  Advertising  Program — it  will  supposedly  make  it  easier  for 
advertisers  to  buy  newspajter  space  by  reducing  the  amount  of  costly 
paper  work  involved  in  ordering,  checking  and  billing. 

Proponents  of  the  program  recently  told  the  newspaj>er  controllers’ 
convention  that  newspapers  are  “a  mess  to  price,  a  mess  to  order  and 
a  mess  to  pay.”  That  may  be  true.  At  least,  it  is  what  advertising  agency 
executives  have  been  telling  newspaper  admen  for  some  time. 

But  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  buying  television  advertising  is 
every  bit  as  complicated  and  time  consuming,  in  contrast  to  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  if  the  newspaper  business  adopts  the  simplified  pur¬ 
chasing  program  it  might  turn  the  tables  on  its  electronic  competitor. 

One  large  New  York  advertising  agency,  reacting  to  which  it  says  is 
the  increasing  complexity  of  buying  television  sjxrts,  has  created  three 
separate  media  planning  groups  and  broadcast  buying  groups.  It  seems 
that  in  contrast  to  the  days  when  local  stations  had  one  price  on  their 
rate  cards  they  now  may  have  four  for  the  same  time  slot  depending  on 
the  advertiser’s  willingness  to  be  pre-empted.  This  is  complicated  by  the 
increasing  willingness  of  stations  to  negotiate  their  rates  below  the 
published  scales. 

In  addition  30-second  commercials  are  replacing  the  60-second;  then 
there  is  the  "piggy-back”  where  one  advertiser  uses  one  minute  for  two 
products.  Then  contemplate  these  problems  compounded  by  buying 
s{x>ts  on  350  stations. 

It  appears  that  the  complications  of  buying  newspaper  space  may 
no  longer  be  a  useful  alibi  for  electronic-minded  media  men.  The  shoe 
will  be  on  someone  else’s  foot.  If  it  was  a  deterent  to  buying  newspap>er 
space  in  the  past  will  it  be  a  deterent  to  buying  broadcast  time  in  the 
future? 


The  pioneering  SNPA  Foundation 

For  many  years  Editor  9c  Publisher  has  devoted  an  issue  at  this  time 
of  the  year  to  refxuting  on  journalistic  developments  in  the  South  as 
well  as  economic  and  social  progress  in  that  area.  It  has  been  tirnetl  to 
coincide  with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Piib- 
lisheis  Association. 

Two  years  ago  the  SNPA  took  the  progressive  step  of  establishing  a 
Foundation  dedicated  to  the  continuing  education  of  Southern  jour¬ 
nalists.  Bert  Struby,  Foundation  chairman,  states  it  is  “pioneering  in 
a  field  not  previously  explored  by  a  newspa|>er  publisher  association.” 

The  Foundation  is  completing  its  first  year  of  seminars  and  E&P 
feels  this  work  is  so  forward-looking  in  its  concept  that  it  has  devoted 
a  major  part  of  this  issue  to  reporting  on  the  status  of  the  Foundation, 
the  work  of  the  seminars,  and  plans  for  the  future. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  progressive  publishers  in  other  areas  may 
be  stimulated  by  the  SNPA  activities  reported  here. 
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Tho  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  hat  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdo* 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Eiacutive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 
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FAMILY  AFFAIR 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  October  11th  story 
on  the  Web  Pressmen’s  strike  against 
Washington’s  three  daily  newspapers 
quotes  me  as  saying  that  the  32-page  pa¬ 
per  the  fT ashington  Daily  News  published 
on  the  second  day  of  the  strike  “was  put 
out  by  almost  100%  News  employes  and 
supervisory  personnel. 

The  story  adds:  “Blatchford  said  that 
only  five  persons  from  outside  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area  helped  to  get  out  the  edition.” 

1  exaggerated.  There  were,  in  fact,  only 
four  out-of-towners,  and  all  four,  as  I  said 
at  the  time,  were  members  of  the  News’ 
family.  They  were  in  fact,  supervisors 
from  other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Rumors  that  40  “strikebreakers”  had 
been  imported  from  Oklahoma  City  (or 
anywhere  else)  were  as  false  as  they  were 
ridiculous. 

We  put  out  a  paper  that  day  because  we 
believed  that  the  people  of  the  nation’s 
capital  deserved  one,  and  that  we  had  the 
duty,  the  right,  and  the  ability  to  provide 
it. 

It  was,  as  we  said  later,  an  astonishing 
demonstration  of  talent,  energy,  teamwork, 
nerve  and  heart.  And  we  did  the  job  our¬ 
selves. 

Nicholas  Blatchford 

Associate  Editor, 

Washington  (D.C.)  Dcdly  News 

*  «  * 

NOT  FOR  ANY  PRICE 

Concerning  your  story  “Loeb  Refuses 
Moratorium  Ad”  (October  18)  it  was 
$1,700,  not  $17,000  which  we  gave  up  in 
refusing  copy  for  the  Anti-Vietnam  Group. 

Although  in  this  instance  it  was  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  rest  assured  our  publish¬ 
er,  William  Loeb,  could  not  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  take  this  advertising  for  any 
price — even  if  the  extra  zero  had  been 
added  to  the  price  as  bait. 

George  E.  Connell 

General  Manager, 

Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader 

•  *  » 

GOVERNOR  AND  PRESS 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  Connec¬ 
ticut  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey’s  daily  news 
conferences  would  be  a  boon  to  the  press 
and  the  public  as  indicated  in  the  E&P 
editorial  of  October  11,  however,  appear¬ 
ances  are  deceiving  and  it  is  my  opinion 
the  press  and  public  would  be  better 
served  in  Connecticut  if  Dempsey’s  brand 
of  news  conference  were  abandoned. 

As  one  who  covered  these  conferences 
for  more  than  a  year,  I  found  them  to  be 
usually  small  talk  sessions  in  a  decidedly 
clubby  atmosphere  that  rarely  produced 
any  “hard”  news.  I  feel  the  conferences 
served  the  same  purpose  the  editorial  as- 
scribes  to  governors  who  hold  news  confer¬ 
ences  at  their  convenience. 

I  am  convinced  the  daily  news  confer¬ 
ences  the  governor  holds  are  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  heading  off  a  full-scale  news 
conference  that  would  include  aU  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  press,  one  in  which  Dempsey 
would  have  to  answer  questions  as  they 


were  asked,  rather  than  slide  away  with 
a  stock  reply  most  likely  provided  by  his 
two  public  relations  aides,  both  former  re¬ 
porters. 

The  format  chosen  for  his  daily  sessions 
with  newsmen  is  deceptively  “open,”  but 
in  effect  stifles  any  attempt  at  honest  in¬ 
quiry.  Devoid  of  cameras,  mikes  or  tape 
recorders,  Dempsey  is  free  within  this  re¬ 
laxed  style  to  pretend  ignorance  of  reports 
or  letters,  hem  and  haw,  pass  the  buck  or 
refuse  to  answer  a  question  because  it 
appeared  on  mimeographed  stationery 
from  Republican  headquarters. 

The  argument  might  be  that  Dempsey 
is  nevertheless  available  on  an  almost 
daily  basis,  however,  being  available  and 
answering  questions  are  two  different 
things.  It  is  my  experience  that  Dempsey 
deflects  more  questions  that  he  answers. 

Dempsey’s  view  of  his  relationship  with 
the  press  was  shown  this  year  when  he 
got  irate  because  of  “news  leaks”  con¬ 
cerning  his  proposed  budget.  Dempsey 
did  not  say  anything  about  what  could 
be  classified  as  deliberate  “leaks,”  how¬ 
ever,  when  UPI  reported  a  top  secret  de¬ 
cision  he  lectured  those  at  his  news  con¬ 
ference  on  “responsibility.” 

The  reporters  assigned  to  the  conference 
agreed  to  withhold  Dempsey’s  remarks  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  however,  stories  were 
filed  after  our  man,  Donald  Lambro,  took 
the  initiative. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  Dempsey  is 
not  a  fine  fellow  or  that  he  is  not  a  good 
governor.  First  and  foremost,  he  is  a  poli¬ 
tician  and  as  such  he  should,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  E&P  editorial,  be  made 
to  give  an  “accounting  of  his  stewardship,” 
by  reporters  who  aren’t  afraid  to  offend 
“Smiling  Jack.” 

James  V.  Healion 

Connecticut  State 
News  Manager,  UPI, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Short  Takes 

Of  Seaver’s  seven  losses,  four  came  in 
late  July  when  he  was  suffering  from  a 
stiff  soldier — Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald. 

•  *  •  * 

The  girl  who  suggested  it  should  be 
awarded  a  medal,  and  enshrined  in  the 
Fall  of  Fame — Jersey  (N.J.)  Journal. 

«  *  • 

Palmer  Colleg^e  in  Columbia  will  offer 
a  course  in  geneolog^  which  will  teach 
people  how  to  trace  their  incestors — 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 

«  «  * 

There  is  a  conunittee  to  explore  the 
disbanding  of  the  present  orchestra  and 
the  use  of  other  top-blight  orchestras 
for  concerts — Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

«  •  • 

Miss  W.  will  graduate  in  December  in 
sociology  and  spychology.  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

*  •  * 

Miss  M.  was  presented  a  silver  bowel 
by  the  local  unit  as  an  expression  of  their 
appreciation  for  her  services — Hughes 

Springs  (Tex.)  Bee. 

*  •  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Cultural  news,  New  York  Times  style, 
carries  a  lot  of  weight  with  us. 

We  know  if  it’s  significant. 

The  Times  wire  will  tell  us  about  it. 
Tell  us  why  it  is,  too. 


Norman  A.  Cherniss,  Associate  Editor 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Press-Enterprise 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times,  subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service... by  mail  or  wire.  For  availability  and  rates, 
call  or  write  R.  R.  Buckingham.  Editor.  The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-7088. 
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Its  first  introspective  analysis 


SNPA  will  study  changes 
in  organization  and  aims 


The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  may  be 
linted  toward  new  areas  of 
,-ice  to  the  public  and  the 
spaper  industry  after  its 
|6th  anniversary  convention 
text  week  at  Boca  Raton,  Flor¬ 
ida. 

With  an  attendance  of  more 
tiian  700  persons — members,  as¬ 
sociate  members,  and  ^ests — 
hdicated  by  registration,  SNPA 
officialdom  anticipates  a  lively 
hterest  in  the  report  to  be  sub- 
■itted  by  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  and  Company  of  Dal¬ 
las,  which  was  commissioned 
last  May  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  association’s  operations, 
purposes  and  services. 

In  what  areas  can  SNPA 
provide  broader  or  unique  serv¬ 
ices  to  its  membership? 

What  functions  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  general  office  and 
the  respective  committees? 

Should  the  SNPA  concern  it¬ 
self  only  with  affairs  pertinent 
to  the  newspaper  industry? 

The  last  question  has  been 
raised  from  time  to  time  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  sentiment 
ressed  that  such  a  prestigious 
nization  as  the  SNPA,  em- 
cing  400  publishers  of  daily 
papers  in  14  states,  might 
{.cast  itself  in  the  role  of  the  no. 
1  booster  of  the  South. 

Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  the  as- 
ation’s  secretary-manager, 
presides  over  the  head- 
rters  in  the  S&H  Green 
lip  Building  in  Chattanooga, 
n.,  said  members  were 
;ed  to  give  the  inquiry  “thor- 
gh  and  thoughtful  attention.” 
consultants’  report  on  the 
ial  Review  Program  will  be 
en  a  full  hearing  at  the  Sun- 
y  morning  meeting  of  the 
rd  of  directors. 

Specific  recommendations  have 
in  made,  and  if  they  should 
carried  out  the  SNPA  would 
me  “the  best  ordered  or- 
ization  in  the  newspaper  in- 
ry,”  commented  SNPA’s 
president,  Joe  M.  Dealey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

The  membership  -will  receive 
«  report  of  the  review,  Dealey 
•aid.  and  the  action  taken  by  the 


directors  will  be  reported  at  the 
business  session  Wednesday 
morning. 

For  the  first  time,  Dealey  re¬ 
marked,  the  association  is  tak¬ 
ing  an  objective  and  introspec¬ 
tive  look  at  itself  to  determine 
what  steps  it  should  take  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  service  in  the  light  of 
today’s  needs. 

It  would  take  from  18  months 
to  two  years  to  implement  all 
of  the  recommendations,  he  said. 
In  essence,  he  pointed  out,  the 
report  reflects  what  the  mem¬ 
bers  said  they  wanted  and  puts 
a  finger  on  the  organization’s 
shortcomings. 

Services  for  all  papers 

Basically,  it  highlights  the 
problem  of  melding  the  needs 
and  desires  of  small  newspapers 
with  those  of  the  medium  and 
large  newspapers  in  a  broad 
region.  • 

“SNPA  is  a  family  of  news¬ 
papers  with  definite  and  differ¬ 
ing  needs,”  Dealey  said.  “The 
survey  therefore  suggrests  that 
SNPA  be  reorganized  in  such 
ways  as  to  (1)  cater  to  the 
needs  of  every  paper,  and  (2) 
average  out  its  efforts  so  that 
the  least  amount  of  work  will 
do  the  most  for  all.” 

In  some  of  the  specific  areas, 
the  report  recommends  a  stream¬ 
lining  of  the  operations  to  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
staff;  a  revision  of  the  SNPA 
Bulletin  services  because  much 
of  the  information  they  provide 
isn’t  needed  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  membership;  and  a  “new 
look”  in  convention  program¬ 
ming. 

As  for  the  last  item,  Dealey 
said  fault  has  been  found  with 
the  annual  meeting  because  it 
tries  to  cover  too  much  ground 
in  too  little  time.  The  experts 
would  prefer  to  have  a  format 
that  allows  for  a  supermarket 
style  of  programming.  There 
would  be  an  assortment  of  perti¬ 
nent  subject  matter  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  might  choose  the  panels  in 
which  he  had  the  most  interest. 

“No  one,”  said  Dealey,  “would 
be  likely  to  attend  all  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  It  would  be  like  a 
smorgasbord  and  you’d  pick 


whatever  you  wanted.” 

All  in  all,  Dealey  said,  it  was 
a  very  satisfactory  analysis  of 
the  SNPA  operation  and  he 
would  like  to  see  the  member¬ 
ship  approve  it,  despite  some 
of  the  dislocations  it  would  ef¬ 
fect. 

In  this  year’s  elections, 
Dealey  will  become  board  chair¬ 
man  and  the  president  will 
probably  be  Ralph  W.  Callahan, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Talladega 
(Ala.)  Daily  Home  and  the 
Jacksonville  (Ala.)  News,  and 
president  of  the  Piedmont  (Ala.) 
Journal. 

A  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
treasurer  also  will  be  filled. 
William  C.  McKenzie,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
and  the  Chattanooga  Post,  who 
was  elected  treasurer  a  year 
ago,  died  last  January  25. 

Cummittee  reports 

Reports  of  standing  commit¬ 
tees  contain  these  salient  points : 

Advertising — This  has  been 
the  greatest  year  in  the  history 
of  newspaper  advertising  in 
both  the  retail  and  classified 
fields.  A  special  project,  field- 
tested  for  a  year  on  one  news¬ 
paper,  will  help  members  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  bigger  share  of  coopera¬ 
tive  ad  funds.  , 

Circulation — Increased  size 
and  weight  of  papers  necessi¬ 
tated  the  recruitment  of  older 
boys  for  newspaper  routes. 
Ample  rewards  for  carrier  boys 
will  counter  the  “hippie  influ¬ 
ence.” 

Editorial — The  exchange  of 
editorial  page  tearsheets  should 
be  expanded. 

Labor  relations — There  was 
an  alarming  increase  in  the 
wage  settlement  package  in  the 
last  year  and  tough  bargaining 
is  ahead.  But  one  committeeman 
remarked,  “We’ll  all  be  paying 
more  for  labor  and  be  thankful 
we  can  find  some  labor  to  pay.” 

Legislation — In  no  state  in 
the  SNPA  area  has  an  effort  to 
enact  sales  taxes  on  advertising 
been  successful.  Because  a  ma¬ 


Joe  M.  Dealay 
SNPA  Prasidant 


jority  of  its  members  were  not 
involved,  the  SNPA  has  taken 
no  official  position  on  the  bill 
in  Congress  to  legalize  joint  op¬ 
erations  of  competing  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Newsprint — It  is  clearly  the 
time  when  publishers  should 
hold  their  suppliers  accountable 
for  quality;  enforce  discipline 
on  the  seller  to  meet  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  principle  of  a  clause 
which  would  enable  a  publisher 
to  cancel  a  contract  with  notice, 
in  event  of  a  price  change,  is 
restated. 

Postal — The  Nixon  Admin¬ 
istration  has  asked  for  a  12  per¬ 
cent  increase  on  second  class 
rates  to  be  effective  January  1, 
1970.  This  would  be  in  addition 
to  an  8  percent  increase  already 
approved  for  next  January  1. 

Production — The  need  for  an 
inexpensive  relief  plate  for 
letterpress  is  vital;  it  is  the  es¬ 
sential  link  between  highly  au¬ 
tomated  electronic  composing 
equipment  and  the  letterpress. 

In  general  sessions  the  prin¬ 
cipal  talks  will  be: 

Monday — Retailers  and  tele¬ 
vision,  by  Jack  Kauffman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing;  City  Hall  and  the  press — 
by  Mayor  J.  Erik  Johnson  of 
Dallas,  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  of 
Atlanta,  and  former  Mayor  John 
Collins  of  Boston;  and  the  after- 
math  of  Hurricane  Camille — by 
Roland  Weeks,  general  manager 
of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald. 

Wednesday  —  Centennial  of 
journalism  education — by  Holt 
McPherson,  editor  of  the  High 
Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise. 

The  convention  will  end 
Wednesday  noon,  after  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  prizes  to  winners  of 
the  golf  and  tennis  tournaments. 
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Trustee  gets  3  bids 
for  Hoe  press  unit 


Warning  that  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
will  face  a  “production  gap”  in 
1970  if  not  taken  over  by  new 
interests,  Edwin  J.  Wesely, 
attorney  for  the  trustee,  said 
Wednesday  that  the  most  “ac¬ 
ceptable”  bid  for  the  press  divi¬ 
sion  will  be  announced  next 
week. 

Three  bidders,  he  said  in 
court,  will  have  submitted  their 
binding  bids  by  Friday,  from 
which  trustee  John  J.  Galgay 
will  select  the  most  acceptable  to 
submit  to  Judge  Sylvester  J. 
Ryan  who  has  been  conducting 
Chapter  10  proceedings  since  the 
company  filed  for  bankruptcy  in 
June. 

Wesely  named  two  bidders: 
the  Italian  press  manufacturer, 
Andreotti;  and  a  syndicate  made 
up  of  two  American  firms, 
Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  and  the 
Chicago  banking  firm  of  A.  G. 
Becker,  and  a  Swedish  press 
manufacturer,  Nohab,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  A.  B.  Bofors  Com¬ 
pany. 

Wesely  said  that  because  the 
judge  has  not  allowed  Hoe  to 
seek  new  orders  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  work  for  the  press  divi¬ 
sion  after  current  orders  are 


The  Powers-Bofors-Becker  of¬ 
fer,  outlined  by  Shober,  is  a 
part  purchase  and  part  lease 
with  an  option  to  buy.  He  said  a 
large  sum  of  capital  would  be 
pumped  into  the  ailing  company. 

Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  is  a 
merger  of  four  publisher  serv¬ 
ices  companies  (E&P,  Sept.  6). 

Bofors,  which  will  be  a  minor¬ 
ity  partner  in  the  syndicate,  has 
b^n  manufacturing  presses  to 
Hoe  specifications  under  a  li¬ 
censing  agreement  that  splits 
profits  50-50. 

‘Several’  prospective  buyers 

Wesely  said  several  compa¬ 
nies  have  shown  interest  in  pur¬ 
chase  of  other  Hoe  divisions.  In¬ 
terested  in  the  metal  decorating 
division  were  Sun  Chemicals, 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  and  Wag¬ 
ner  Lithographic  Company,  a 
division  of  National  Standard 
Co. 

Wesely  reported  that  since 
the  hearing  in  October,  con¬ 
tracts  with  four  organizations 
were  renegotiated  for  a  total  of 
$2.4  million,  or  $1  million  more 
than  the  original  contracts 


called  for.  The  four  companies 
were  Dayton  Newspapers,  New- 
house  Newspapers,  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  American  Can 
Company.  All  of  the  presses  in¬ 
volved,  he  said,  will  be  delivered 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

He  noted  that  the  company’s 
balance  sheet  showed  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  sales  of  parts  and  $1.7  mil- 


New8  media  join 
Moratorium  rally 

A  rally  for  people  working  in 
the  news  media  who  want  im¬ 
mediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Friday  afternoon  (No¬ 
vember  14)  as  a  follow-up  to 
Moratorium  Day  exercises  in 
United  Nations  Plaza. 

The  call  to  a  meeting  to  pro¬ 
test  inadequate  and  distorted 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  War 
was  made  by  unnamed  employes 
of  news  organizations,  including 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Post,  the  Associated  Press,  Time 
and  Newsweek. 

Their  circular  contained 
charges  that  the  news  media 
have  failed  to  explain  why  the 
U.S.  has  been  involved  in  the 
war  and  have  published  biased 
reports  from  Vietnam. 


‘Lease  or  sale  urgent' 

He  said  he  believed  new  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  obtained  once 
“confidence”  is  restored  in  Hoe’s 
financial  stability.  No  third 
party  nor  prospective  purchaser 
“will  bear  a  production  gap,  so 
lease  or  sale  is  urgent,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Judge  Ryan  explained  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  authorize 
the  solicitation  of  business  be¬ 
cause  of  “the  uncertainty  of  the 
future”  for  the  c(»npany. 

After  the  court  receives  the 
trustee’s  recommendation  on  a 
lessor  or  purchaser,  it  will  keep 
bidding  open  for  20  days.  With¬ 
in  10  days  after  the  close  of 
bidding,  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held. 

E.  Wharton  Shober,  president 
of  Powers  Inc.,  speaking  after 
the  hearing,  said  that  if  his 
syndicate’s  bid  is  accepted  and 
no  further  bids  are  received,  it 
is  possible  that  the  press  divi¬ 
sion  could  be  taken  over  within 
30  days  after  announcement  of 
the  bid. 

He  said  that  in  anticipation 
of  success  in  bidding,  “new  Hoe 
Co.”  management  has  been 
selected.  He  indicated  that  the 
president  would  come  from  an¬ 
other  company. 


Soviet  expels  Einfrank; 
replacement  on  the  way 


lion  in  sales  in  the  saw  division 
since  June. 

Wesely  said  $1.6  million  had 
been  paid  to  Talcott  &  Co., 
Hoe’s  major  creditor. 

The  next  hearing  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  December  29,  but  may 
be  postponed  until  a  day  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 


Newsprint  price 
hike  held  to  $4 
hy  Southern  mills 

A  newsprint  price  increase 
announced  this  week  by  Kimber¬ 
ly-Clark  Corp.  preserves  the  $1- 
a-ton  differential  for  customers 
in  the  Southern  territory. 

Kimberly-Clark,  last  of  the 
major  producers  to  give  notice 
of  a  raise,  effective  January  1, 
said  newsprint  from  its  South¬ 
ern  mills  will  cost  $151  a  ton  in 
the  South  and  $152  elsewhere. 

A  few  days  earlier.  Southland 
Paper  Mill  in  Texas  broke  the 
$5-a-ton  increase  pattern  for  all 
areas  set  by  other  producers 
recently  and  announced  a  $4 
boost. 

Some  newsprint  industry 
spokesmen  said  they  believed  the 
Kimberly-Clark  pricing  would 
precipitate  a  general  rollback 
from  the  $5  increase  the  same 
as  a  year  ago. 

They  also  reported  that  the 
price  change  and  threat  of  a 
railroad  strike  next  month  were 
responsible  for  a  wave  of  orders 
from  publishers  who  are  anxious 
to  build  their  inventories  now. 


The  Soviet  Union  this  week, 
after  “repeated  warnings,”  ex¬ 
pelled  Aaron  Einfrank,  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram. 

The  36-year-old  reporter,  a 
United  States  citizen  and  once 
a  syndicate  news  editor  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
handed  his  travel  papers  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Fyodor 
M.  Simonov,  deputy  director  of 
the  press  department.  Einfrank 
was  told  he  was  being  ousted 
for  continuing  to  write  “dis¬ 
paraging  articles”  about  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tass  said  he  was  expelled 
“because  of  systematic  violation 
of  norms  of  conduct  of  foreign 
correspondents  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  after  activity  that 
is  incompatible  with  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Einfrank  said  he  had  been 
warned  once  officially  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  informally  about 
stories  in  which  he  reported 
that  economic  reform  had  failed 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Soviet 
people.  Life  in  Russia,  as  Ein¬ 


frank  saw  it,  was  a  drab. 

For  eight  months,  he  said,  he 
had  been  unable  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  on  vacation  be¬ 
cause  the  Foreign  Ministry 
would  not  issue  him  a  re-entry 
visa.  He  said  he  had  planned 
to  leave  an3nvay  within  ^e  next 
10  days,  aftr  serving  30  months 
at  the  Moscow  post. 

Einfrank  was  a  former 
United  Nations  correspondent 
for  the  Canadian  daily  before 
going  to  Moscow.  He  won  sev¬ 
eral  major  awards  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  reporting  at  the 
UN. 

John  Bassett,  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  said: 

“I  take  it  as  a  badge  of  honor 
that  he’s  been  thrown  out.” 

The  publisher  added  that  a 
successor,  Marq  de  Villiers,  al¬ 
ready  on  route  to  Moscow,  “will 
write  just  as  Einfrank  wrote.” 

“If  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  ex¬ 
pelling  him,  they  can.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  Telegram. 


Carlos  Jimenez 
of  lAPA  dies 

Carlos  A.  Jimenez,  65,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  since  1962, 
died  November  11  in  New  York 
City.  He  had  suffered  an  ab¬ 
dominal  hemorrhage  while  c(«i- 
pleting  arrangements  for 
lAPA’s  general  assembly  in 
Washington  last  month. 

A  native  of  Argentina,  Jim¬ 
enez  began  working  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Buenos  AirM 
in  1935.  He  joined  Reuters  in 
1939  and  after  three  years  he 
went  to  work  for  United  Press. 
From  1944  to  1947  he  was  on 
the  Latin  American  desk  in 
New  York.  He  returned  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  cover  the  Peron 
regime  until  its  downfall  in 
1963  when  he  came  back  to  New 
York.  He  was  night  editor  of 
UPI’s  Latin  American  service 
when  he  accepted  the  post  at 
lAPA. 

His  wife  and  two  children 
survive  him. 
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Writing  prizes 
to  N.Y.  women; 
aid  to  students 

Five  New  York  City  women 
reporters  received  prizes  for 
writing  in  1968  and  a  Brook¬ 
line.  Mass.,  girl  received  the 
Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  jour¬ 
nalism  scholarship  at  the  1969 
edition  of  the  Front  Page  Din¬ 
ner  Dance  of  the  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York. 

Also,  at  the  November  7  pres¬ 
entation  of  awards,  the  Mary 
E.  Watts  award,  a  $500  grant 
honoring  the  former  women’s 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
was  presented  to  Karlyn  Baker, 
El  Sobrante,  Calif. 

The  1969  Front  Page  Award 
went  to  Edith  Evans  Asbury  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  a  story 
on  the  woman  painter  Georgia 
O’Keefe. 

Lisa  Hammel,  also  of  the 
Times,  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  women’s  page  feature 
ategory,  for  her  story,  “Dr. 
Spock  as  a  Father — No  Molly- 
coddler.” 

The  general  news  category 
award  went  to  Judy  Michaelson 
of  the  New  York  Post  for  her 
story — “For  Wagner,  a  Muted 
Last  Hurrah,’’  and  to  Kitty 
Hanson  of  the  Daily  News  for 
a  series  on  tenement  life  in  New 
York— “The  Block.’’ 

Emily  Genauer  of  Newsday 
won 'the  column  prize  for  “Peo¬ 
ple  of  Harlem  Shortchanged 
Again,’’  a  story  about  a  con¬ 
troversial  art  show  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

This  was  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick 
memorial  fund,  created  in  honor 
of  the  former  New  York  Times 
columnist.  The  trustees  an¬ 
nounced  that  “contributions 


Kitfy  Hanson,  Mr*.  James  J.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Patterson,  assistant  managing  editor.  New  York  News. 


have  approximated  $36,000, 
from  which  $16,000  has  been 
dispensed  in  scholarships  for 
girl  students  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.’’ 

Miss  June  Erlick,  this  year’s 
winner,  graduated  from  Barnard 
in  1968  and  spent  a  year  with 
the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  in  the  Arkansas  Ozarks. 
The  award  is  for  $2,000  for  her 
studies  at  Columbia. 

Miss  Baker  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California. 
She  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Berkeley  campus  newspaper. 
She  recently  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  Washington  to  re¬ 
sume  work  for  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 


Old-fashioned  linage  idea 

An  advertising  section  based  on  antique  ads  and  news 
stories  was  a  success  for  the  Record  and  the  Morning 
Call  (Hackensack  and  Paterson,  N.  J.). 

Published  on  Thursday,  October  23,  the  “Old  Fashioned 
Days”  tabloid  began  with  an  idea  from  Ted  Andrews, 
regional  retail  manager.  With  help  from  the  news  depart¬ 
ments,  Record  and  Call  ad  salesmen  and  their  customers 
put  the  sections  together,  generating  more  than  15,000  lines 
of  new  advertising,  selling  today’s  merchandise  in  the 
style  of  the  past. 

Favorable  reaction  to  the  section  is  still  coming  in. 
Readers  have  expressed  interest  in  the  unusual  historical 
content.  Retailers,  some  of  whom  merchandised  their  ads 
with  old-fashioned  store  displays,  were  equally  pleased. 
Two  pages  have  already  been  sold  in  the  1970  section. 


On  the  high  road 

Houston 

1969  will  mark  the  sixth  con¬ 
secutive  year  in  which  the 
Houston  Chronicle’s  classified 
advertising  department  has 
published  more  than  2,000,000 
ads.  On  November  7  the  2,000,- 
607th  ad  was  printed  for  this 
year,  32  days  ahead  of  the  same 
point  last  year.  Anticipated  pro¬ 
jected  total  for  the  entire  year 
is  2  1/3  million  ads. 

e 

Change  on  city  desk 

Tucson 

A1  Bradshaw  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  succeeding  Barbara  Sears 
who  resigned  to  become  coordi¬ 
nator  for  college  relations  for 

G«y  PauUy,  UPl  woman's  adifor  and  prasidant  ol  fha  Nawspapar  Woman's  Club  of  Naw  York,  with 

fha  1969  award  winnars:  From  laft-K^  Hanson,  Naws;  Judy  Miehaalson.  Post;  Mis*  Paulay;  Edith  I^binson  was  named  assistant 
Evans  Asbury,  Timas;  Emily  Ganauar,  Nawsday,  and  Lisa  Hammal,  Tima*.  ®<litor. 
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Comsat-press 
talks  explore 
new  system 

Washington 

The  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  satellite  communica¬ 
tions  system  that  could  be  used 
for  distribution  of  news  and 
photographs  were  explored  at  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of 
new’s  agencies  and  officials  of 
the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  here  last  week. 

Comsat  at  present  operates 
only  international  communica¬ 
tions. 

The  system  under  discussion 
contemplates  tw'o  in-orbit  syn¬ 
chronous  satellites,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  up  to  24  color  tv 
channels  and  a  network  of  earth 
stations.  It  would  be  capable  of 
handling  all  forms  of  commu¬ 
nications,  including  teletyi)e- 
writer,  pictures,  facsimile,  data, 
voice  and  tv. 

Discussions  centered  on  the 
requirements  of  the  press  and 
how  the  proposed  satellite  sys¬ 
tem  could  be  used  to  meet  news 
distribution  needs.  Comsat  of¬ 
ficials  emphasized  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  system  would  accom¬ 
modate  not  only  the  needs  of  the 
tv  networks  but  would  have  a 
sizeable  remaining  capacity  to 
handle  other  forms  of  commu¬ 
nications  in  an  economical  man¬ 
ner. 

Comsat  said  it  would  provide 
and  operate  the  satellites  and 
receive-and-send  earth  stations, 
but  suggested  that  receive-only 
stations  in  the  system  might  be 
owned  by  individual  users  or 
jointly  by  a  number  of  commu¬ 
nication  users. 

News  media  representatives 
who  attended  the  meeting  were 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association; 
Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
United  Press  International; 
Daniel  DeLuce,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press;  James  Darr,  director  of 
communications  for  UPI ;  Ad¬ 
miral  Robert  L.  Dennison  of  the 
Copley  Press,  representing  the 
International  Press  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Committee;  and  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Beelar,  Washington  com¬ 
munications  attorney  for  ANPA 
and  AP. 

Comsat  officials  were:  Chair¬ 
man  James  McCormack,  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  V.  Charyk,  Vice- 
President-General  Counsel 
David  Acheson,  VicePresident- 
Operations  George  Sampson, 
and  Assistant  VicePresident  for 
Information  Matthew  Gordon. 

The  ANPA,  AP  and  UPI  ex¬ 


Past  week’g  range 
of  stock  prices 

Nov.  5  Nov.  12 


(Now  York  Stock  Exchongo) 


Barkty  Photo  . 

\*/i 

20% 

Boii*  Coicad*  . 

«% 

Capital  Citiat  Bdcstg . 

34 

35'/, 

Cowlas  Communications  . 

leH 

13% 

Crowall  Colliar  . 

31% 

31% 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

37H 

31% 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

37'/, 

U% 

Dayco  Corp . 

Tsiu 

74% 

24% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

74'/4 

Eltra  Corp . 

30 

32 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

VS'/s 

»3% 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  . 

I3'/4 

13'/, 

Gannatt  Co . 

WH 

2V% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  . 

53'/, 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  . 

SB'/, 

57% 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

7*'/, 

71% 

Inmont  . 

II'/, 

40% 

I8'/4 

Intarnational  Papar  . 

43'/, 

Knight  Nawspapars  . 

4V'/, 

4» 

Kimbarly  Clark  . 

74% 

TV 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  ... 

27% 

27'/4 

33% 

Rapublic  Corp . 

32'/4 

Tima  Inc . 

54 

50% 

Timas  Mirror  . 

15% 

4S 

(Amarican  Stock  Exchanga) 

vs% 

Digital  Equipmant  . 

e*% 

Domtar  . 

13% 

Ehr«nr«ich  Photo  . 

34% 

31% 

Milgo  Elactronics  . 

57% 

55% 

Naw  York  Timas  . 

51 

PKL  Co . 

13'/, 

I2'/4 

Southwast  Forast  Ind . 

2r/, 

Wood  Industrias  . 

14% 

14'/, 

(Ovar  tha  Countar) 

Booth  Nawspapars  . 

31 

37 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  . 

30 

30 

Cincinnati  Enquirar  . 

34 

35'/, 

Dow  Jonos  . 

132 

12V 

Downa  Comms . 

IV/, 

17% 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  . 

25 

25'/, 

4B'/, 

Fadaratad  Publications  . 

40'/, 

Gray  Advtg . 

Hurlotron  . 

15% 

IS 

5'/, 

5'/, 

Laa  Entarprisas  . 

27'/, 

23 

Madia  Ganaral  . 

38 

Panax  Corporation  . 

2% 

Ogilvy,  Mathar  . 

23 

24 

Photon  . 

23'/, 

24'/4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

21'/, 

23 

(Canadian  Exchangas) 

12'/, 

Abitibi  . 

11% 

B.  C.  Forast  . 

32'/, 

34'/4 

Groat  Lakot  Papar  . 

25 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  . 

33% 

34'/, 

Southam  Prass  . 

5B'/4 

44 

Thomson  Nawspapars  . 

IV/, 

IV/, 

ecutives  said  they  would  discuss 
the  plans  with  other  press 
groups  and  confer  with  Comsat 
again  when  more  detailed  re¬ 
quirements  are  formulated  by 
the  news  media. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting 
here,  Comsat  announced  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Raytheon  Company  to 
supply  three  transportable  earth 
stations  for  satellite  communi¬ 
cations  at  a  fixed  price  of  $724,- 
716.  The  proposed  contract  was 
filed  with  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission. 

The  small  aperture  earth  sta¬ 
tions.  equipped  with  32-foot 
diameter  antennas,  are  designed 
as  receive-only  stations  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  other  communica¬ 
tions. 

Kershaw  heads  O&M 

Andrew  Kershaw  has  been 
appointed  president  of  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  Inc.,  succeeding  James 
R.  Heekin  Jr.,  who  is  leaving 
the  advertising  ag;ency.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  David 
Ogilvy,  chairman  of  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  International,  the  par¬ 
ent  company.  For  the  past  nine 
years,  Kershaw  has  headed  up 
O&M  in  Canada. 


Greed  blamed  for  bad 


radio- tv  journalism 


Electronic  journalism  costs  a 
lot  of  money,  claims  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  the  time  and  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  and  could 
be  a  lot  better  than  it  is. 

This,  in  substance,  was  the 
finding  of  a  five-man  jury  after 
a  year-long  study  of  radio-tv 
journalism  sponsored  by  the  Al¬ 
fred  I.  duPont  Awards  Founda¬ 
tion  and  Columbia  University. 

The  jury,  in  its  121-page  re¬ 
port,  did  not  speculate  on  what 
it  imagined  the  status  of  elec¬ 
tronic  journalism  would  be 
under  government  ownership. 
Rut  its  indictment  of  radio  and 
tv  for  failure  to  “inspire”  and 
“educate”  was  lodg;ed  specifical¬ 
ly  against  private  ownership  and 
the  “greed”  of  owmers. 

“To  an  honest  and  objective 
eye,  say  someone  coming  from 
Afghanistan  or  Betelgeuse,” 
said  the  jury,  “most  broadcast¬ 
ing  must  appear  a  hideous  waste 
of  one  of  the  nation’s  most  im¬ 
portant  resources  .  .  .  the  citi¬ 
zens’  time  and  attention.” 

‘Fair  return* 

Television,  offering  much,  had 
produced  triviality.  “What  at 
the  least  is  an  innocuous  gadg¬ 
et,  at  best  an  incomparable 
means  of  communication,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  inspiration,  has  be¬ 
come,  more  often  than  not,  an 
insidious  devourer,  sapping  the 
nation’s  energies  and  perforat¬ 
ing  its  values,”  the  jury  de¬ 
clared. 

It  added  this  dire  prediction: 

“Radio  and  television,  which 
could  be  a  periscope  to  alert  us 
as  to  when  and  where  we  might 
safely  rise,  threatens  to  become 
the  open  cock  that  very  well 
may  sink  us.” 

The  jury  felt  that  the  “real 
cause  of  the  crisis  in  broadcast¬ 
ing”  was  what  “a  theologian 
w’ould  call  greed”  and  what  the 
industry  calls  “  ‘making  a  fair 
return  on  our  investment.’  ” 

On  this  point,  the  jury  said: 

“In  what  other  business  can 
a  moderately  astute  operator 
hope  to  realize  100  percent  a 
year  on  tangible  assets,  or  lay 
out  $150  for  a  franchise  that 
in  a  few  years  time  he  can  ped¬ 
dle  for  $50  million — should  he 
be  so  foolish  as  to  want  to  sell? 
The  most  fantastic  rewards  as¬ 
sociated  with  broadcasting  in 
many  instances  grow  from  en¬ 
terprises  that  do  as  little  for 
their  fellow  countrymen  as  they 
legally  can.” 

Dean  Burch,  who  became 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  on  Oc¬ 


tober  31,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
Du  Pont  awards  ceremony.  He 
defended  broadcasting  against 
some  of  the  jury’s  charges. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  we 
would  all  agree  that  for  all  the 
criticism  of  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  there  is  not  much  in  the 
way  of  thanks  for  the  service 
it  performs. 

“We  have  all  noticed  that  we 
are  in  an  era  of  tearing  down 
and  of  reconstruction.  Lots  of 
people  want  to  destroy  broad¬ 
casting  as  we  know  it.” 

To  reporters,  Burch  said  he 
had  read  the  survey  by  the  jury 
and  thought  it  was  “quick  to 
indict  but  not  so  quick  to  offer 
solutions.” 

The  jury  found  that  televisimi 
and  radio  had  reached  peaks  of 
excellence  in  reporting  on  the 
big  news  events  of  1968-69. 

Sir  William  Haley,  former 
editor  of  the  Timet  of  London 
and  one  of  the  jurors,  felt  that 
news  is  the  lifeblood  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  observed  that,  in 
broadcast  journalism,  “Lip 
service  is  still  paid  to  this  ideal 
Network  presidents  are  combat¬ 
ively  eloquent  about  it.  (But) 
there  are  serious  differences  be¬ 
tween  their  principles  and  their 
practices.” 

Sir  William  spent  16  months 
in  Chicago  as  editor  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica.  Other 
jurors  were  Richard  T.  Baker, 
acting  dean  of  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism; 
Edward  W.  Barrett,  director  of 
the  Communications  Institute  of 
the  Academy  of  Educational  De¬ 
velopment;  Marya  Mannes, 
critic  and  author;  and  Michael 
Arlen,  tv  and  radio  critic  for 
the  New  Yorker  magazine. 

• 

Promotion  ‘super’ 

Louisville 

Mrs.  Carolyn  W.  Kent  has 
been  appointed  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  supervisor  for  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louit- 
ville  Timet,  Donald  B.  Towlee, 
public  service  and  promotion 
director,  announced.  Mrs.  Kent 
has  served  as  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  copywriter  for  the  past 
10  years. 

• 

Cigaret  ban  in  1971 

The  refusal  of  cigaret  allve^| 
tising  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 1 
Dispatch  and  its  affiliated  tele¬ 
vision  stations  becomes  effective 
December  31,  1970,  not  1969,  as 
reported  in  E&P  November  8. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Barnstorming  photogs  inspire 
urge  to  be  ‘meaningful’ 

Story  and  pictures  by  Don  Maley 


Some  of  the  Anest  talent  in 
contemporary  photojournalism 
landed  at  the  smog-bound  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport 
on  Saturday,  October  25th,  after 
being  Aown  cross-country  in  an 
Air  Force  C-131  Convair.  Most 
had  boarded  the  plane  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  but  a  handful  had 
Aown  the  14-year-old  prop- 
driven  aircraft  all  the  way  from 
Washington,  D.C. — a  12-hour 
Aight. 

The  rumpled  group,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association’s  Annual 
Flying  Short  Course,  consisted 
of  a  handful  of  speakers,  two 
covering  reporters,  an  Air  Force 
project  oAScer,  the  NPPA’s  edu¬ 
cation  chairman,  Ernie  Crisp 
(NPPA’s  president),  and  two 
tech  reps.  Most  were  newcomers 
to  the  airborne  educational  pro¬ 
gram  but  a  few  oldtimers  had 
made  similar  trips  11  times  be¬ 
fore. 

After  landing  the  wilted  band 
was  met  by  a  neatly-starched 
group  of  lensmen  who  were  also 
on  the  program.  The  unrumpled 
pVotographers  had  jetted  their 
way  to  L.A.,  and  there  w’as  much 
hand-shaking  as  the  10  speakers 
compared  notes  and  talk^  shop. 

Joint  effort 

All  were  in  the  City  of  the 
Angels  for  the  12th  Annual  Fly¬ 
ing  Short  Course,  slated  to  open 
the  following  day.  Jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  NPPA  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  annual 
series  of  intensiAed  one-day 
seminars  had  as  its  theme  “Syn¬ 
thesis  for  the  Seventies,’’  and 


the  knowledgeable  speakers  used 
their  experience  and  their  ex¬ 
pertise  to  take  a  thoughtful  look 
at  photojournalism’s  course — 
both  still  and  newsAlm — in  the 
coming  decade. 

Rich  Clarkson,  NPPA’s  educa¬ 
tion  chairman  and  photo  director 
for  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  had  taken  a  thoughtful 
look  at  the  most  gifted  and  most 
promising  members  of  the  elite 
corps  of  photo  journalists  and 
had  chosen  the  very  Anest  to 
speak. 

Their  audience  included  a  full 
spectrum  of  photographers  from 
students  to  “very  good  profes¬ 
sionals.’’  Registration  fees 
ranged  from  $7.60  for  NPPA 
members  to  $16  for  non-mem¬ 
bers.  Students  paid  $2  to  hear 
the  talks  and  military  person¬ 
nel  were  admitted  free. 

Approximately  300  civilian 
and  150  military  photographers 
journeyed  to  the  L.A.  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  Hotel  to  listen  to 
the  9-hour  series  of  talks,  which 
began  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  ended 
at  5:30  p.m.  One  photographer, 
Jimmy  Bedford,  had  travel^  all 
the  way  from  Alaska  to  the 
seminar. 

Wayne  Kelly,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  project’s  local 
chairman,  had  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  time  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  L.A.  presen¬ 
tation,  which  came  off  extremely 
well. 

The  lead-off  speaker  was  John 
Olson,  22,  who  is  the  youngest 
photographer  ever  to  be  hired 
by  Life  magazine.  Now  based  in 


Washington,  Olson  shot  a  dra¬ 
matic  series  of  pictures  during 
the  Tet  offensive  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  among  the  very 
best  to  come  out  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  A  former  draftee,  Olson 
shot  the  memorable  pictures 
while  a  staffer  with  Stars  & 
Stripes. 

Olson’s  assignments  this  sum¬ 
mer  included  shooting  youth 
communes  in  Oregon  and  photo¬ 
graphing  the  earth  portion  of 
the  Apollo  11  moon  shot.  NPPA 
billed  Olson  as  having  “strong 
feelings  about  the  world  around 
him  and  his  role  in  it.’’  He  also 
has  strong  feelings  about  mili¬ 
tary  censorship. 

Started  at  14 

Now  long-haired  and  Edwar- 
dian-garbed,  Olson,  who  started 
his  photography  career  on  the 
Minnetonka  (Minn.)  Herald  at 
14  (“I  got  $1.50  a  picture 
then’’),  showed  his  Tet  slides 
and  admonished  military  photog¬ 
raphers  to  emulate  his  photog¬ 
raphy  techniques  if  they  wished 
but  not  his  unorthodox  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  military. 

Olson’s  act  was  tough  to  fol¬ 
low  but  Jack  Corn,  40,  was  well 
up  to  the  task.  Com,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  is  one  of  the  most  “in¬ 
volved”  photographers  around 
today.  Picturing  social  ills  seem 
to  be  1969’s  cliche,  but  Corn  goes 
beyond  that  into  the  Appalachi¬ 
an  mountains  (E&P,  May  3,  < 
1969)  and  Nashville’s  and  Chi¬ 
cago’s  slums  on  one  story  after 
another — all  designed  to  make 
something  happen.  His  pictures 
have  moved  the  immovable — 
legislators,  city  councils  and 
people  in  general. 

Com  doesn’t  adhere  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  one  picture  should  tell 
the  whole  story.  For  him  a  pic¬ 
ture  story  has  a  logical  begin¬ 
ning,  middle  and  end  and  this 
is  how  he  shoots  his.  He  often 
times  spends  years  shooting  a 
picture  story,  one  that  especially 
moves  him,  and  he  show^  three 
examples  of  his  laborious  and 
timely  self  assignments:  a  re¬ 
tarded  child,  nearly  blind,  w'ho 
is  now  able  to  see  with  the  aid 
of  eyeglasses  and  can  at  long 
last  relate  to  people;  a  prosti¬ 
tute’s  daughter,  who,  in  CJom’s 
opinion,  is  about  to  follow  in  her 
mother’s  footsteps  and  a  Nash- 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


PHOTOGRAPHY’S  YOUNG  LOOK— John  Olson  (right),  who  at 
22  finds  himsolf  tho  youngost  photographer  ever  hired  by  Life  maga- 
tine,  seems  to  be  reaching  for  his  flashgun  as  he  chats  with  Parry 
Riddle  in  St.  Louis. 
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"SEE  WHAT  I  MEAN?"— Punch¬ 
ing  holes  in  the  rarified  atmos¬ 
phere,  Jack  Corn,  crusading  pho¬ 
tographer  on  the  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  makes  a  point 
soon  after  taking  off  from  Los 
Angelas. 


STEVE  FONTANINI,  NPPA’s  Re¬ 
gion  10  Director  and  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
ponders  a  point  made  earlier 
during  the  annual  seminar. 


POOPED  —  Jim  Ryun,  Olympic 
medalist  who  ran  the  mile  in  3:51.1 
in  1967,  takes  ten  enroute  to  St. 
Louis.  Ryun,  a  college  student, 
works  as  a  photographer  for  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital  •  Joernal 
and  will  become  a  full-time  staff¬ 
er  after  graduation  neit  year. 
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UNRIVALLED  REACH  of  nowtpapors  at  an  adverfitlng  medium 
it  proclaimed  by  Charlet  F.  Adamt,  pretident  of  McManut,  John 
&  Adamt  adverfiting  agency,  at  Toledo  advertiting  worlithop. 


Stores  spend 
more  for  ads 
for  Yuletide 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  has  revealed 
that  38  percent  of  advertisers 
who  will  be  using  newspapers 
for  their  Christmas  promotions 
will  be  increasing  their  budgets, 
as  compared  with  four  percent, 
who  say  they  will  be  spending 
less.  The  median  planned  in¬ 
crease  is  11  percent. 

The  survey,  covering  307  re¬ 
tailers  in  134  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  also  showed  news¬ 
papers  as  the  Number  One  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  with  more 
than  six  out  of  ten  respondents 
investing  80  percent  or  more  of 
their  holiday  season  ad  budgets 
in  newspapers.  More  than  half 
of  these  will  devote  more  than 
90  percent  of  their  funds  to 
newspapers. 

It  was  also  determined  that 
nearly  seven  out  of  ten  (69%) 
expect  a  sales  gain  this  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  In  last  year’s  sur¬ 
vey,  82  percent  had  anticipated 
increases.  The  median  increase 
predicted  this  year  is  8  percent, 
slightly  higher  than  last  year’s 
6  percent  figure. 

The  decrease  in  optimism  also 
carried  over  into  profit  predic¬ 
tions.  This  year  48  percent  of 
the  respondents  look  for  a  profit 
increase  as  compared  with  60 
percent  last  year.  But  those  who 
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expect  a  profit  improvement  ex¬ 
pect  a  higher  one  than  a  year 
ago. 

The  proportion  who  expected 
profits  to  remain  the  same  rose 
from  23  percent  last  year  to  34 
percent  this  year.  Those  antici¬ 
pating  a  decline  moved  from  9 
percent  last,  year  to  17  percent 
this  year. 

The  trend  toward  starting 
Christmas  promotions  earlier  is 
also  continuing.  Fifteen  percent 
of  the  respondents  report^  that 
their  1969  promotions  will  begin 
earlier.  One  out  of  three  started 
their  yuletide  campaigns  before 
November  1. 

• 

‘Why  not  color?’ 
ankg  advertiser 

San  Francisco 

“Why  don’t  you  people  sell 
us  more  color?,”  asked  Darry  S. 
Logan  of  Payless  Drug  Stores 
in  addressing  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association-North.  Payless  also 
wants  to  know  about  special 
sections  and  pages,  Logan  told 
the  organization  headed  by  Zack 
Horrell,  Antioch  Daily  Ledger. 

• 

‘Rep  of  the  year’ 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Jordan/Frederick/Mitchell  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  here  presented 
its  second  annual  “Media  Rep 
of  the  Year”  award  for  “services 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty”  to  Ralph  Klein  of  Story 
&  Kelly  Smith,  newspaper 
rep  resentatives. 


Agency  chief  hails 
newspapers’  vitality 


Toledo 

Occasional  reports  and  spec¬ 
ulation  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  dying  were  termed  er¬ 
roneous  and  unfounded  by 
Charles  F.  Adams,  president  of 
the  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 
Michigan  advertising  agency. 

Speaking  at  an  advertising 
agency  workshop  sponsored  by 
the  Blade  last  week,  Adams  told 
more  than  100  members  of  the 
Toledo  advertising  community 
that  “newspapers  have  unrivaled 
reach,  tremendous  flexibility  and 
great  immediacy.” 

If  newspapers  are  dead,  he 
commented,  “then  we  are  seeing 
one  of  the  greatest  comebacks 
of  all  time.”  He  pointed  out  that 
although  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  declined  from  about 
2,000  in  1920  to  1,749  in  1945, 
the  number  has  remained  almost 
steady  since  1945  and  is  now 


at  1,746.  At  the  same  time,  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  from  51 
million  to  62.5  million. 

The  head  of  an  agency  cur¬ 
rently  billing  $130  million  an¬ 
nually,  Adams  also  emphasized 
his  reliance  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  carry  a  client’s 
message  to  the  public. 

Adams  was  the  luncheon 
speaker  for  the  day-long  work¬ 
shop,  designed  by  the  Blade  to 
increase  and  professionalize  local 
agency  awareness  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.  Invitations  to  the 
seminar  were  extended  to  all 
local  advertising  agency  person¬ 
nel  and  advertising  profession¬ 
als  representing  major  area  re¬ 
tail  advertisers.  Theme  of  the 
day’s  activities  was:  “The  Blade, 
The  Well-Done  Medium.”  The 
working  sessions  were  moder¬ 
ated  by  Patrick  Finn,  Blade  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager. 


Preprint  Corp.  saved 
by  fee  arrangement 


A  full-scale  effort  to  put 
Newspaper  Preprint  Corpora¬ 
tion  back  on  its  financial  feet 
has  proved  successful. 

The  company’s  president, 
William  Fitzhugh  Jr.,  told  that 
80  percent  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  top  50  markets  around  the 
country  have  sent  in  letters  of 
intent  to  include  a  service  fee, 
payable  to  NPC,  in  all  national 
rate  advertising  quotations  and 
billings  made  for  Hi-Fi  and 
SpectaColor  Advertising. 

Two  months  ago,  NPC  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  financial  crisis, 
which  threatened  to  put  it  out 
of  business  (E&P,  September 
13).  At  that  time,  only  100 
newspapers  had  agreed  to  in¬ 
clude  the  service  fee  in  their 
rates. 

Now,  according  to  Fitzhugh, 
some  250  papers  have  signified 
agreement,  and  letters  continue 
to  come  in.  Only  one  or  two 
papers  have  declined  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  new  fee  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  balance  have  not 
answered  as  yet.  Fitzhugh  ad¬ 
ded  that  he  is  aiming  for  parti¬ 
cipation  by  papers  in  a  total  of 
300  markets. 

He  says  his  company  is  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  to  take  advantage  of 
some  interim  financing  offered 
by  a  group  of  newspapers  who 
initially  supported  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation.  $50,000 


had  been  received  by  NPC  by 
the  end  of  the  summer.  How¬ 
ever,  Fitzhugh  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  funds  until  NPC’s  fi¬ 
nances  were  put  in  order  by 
means  of  newspaper  coopera¬ 
tion  “so  that  agencies  would  be 
able  to  pay  NPC  fees  as  part  of 
normal  expenses  of  a  preprint 
program.” 

Now,  with  the  recent  showing 
of  support,  Fitzhugh  says  he 
has  withdrawn  $25,000  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  interim  cash  financing. 

Fitzhugh  said  he  thinks  NPC 
will  be  able  to  swing  out  of  the 
red.  He  says  much  depends  on 
the  volume  of  Hi-Fi  and  Specta¬ 
Color  advertising  in  the  next 
few  months.  Several  large  cam- 
paigrns  appear  to  be  in  the 
works  for  1970,  he  said. 

NPC  is  a  newspaper-owned 
company  which  coordinates  Hi- 
Fi  and  SpectaColor  advertising 
and  provides  related  research 
and  planning  services.  It  has 
been  in  operation  since  May 
1966. 

• 

New  dispatch  shop 

Easton,  Pa. 

Miss  Linda  Hutnick  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  newly- 
formed  dispatch  department  of 
the  Easton  Express,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  by  Edward  Howard 
advertising  director. 
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Challenge  to  match  Ford  funds 

Meeman  grant  of  $250,000 
backs  SNPAF’s  seminars 


Memphis 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Foun¬ 
dation  has  made  a  challenge 
grant  of  |250,000  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation.  The  Mee¬ 
man  grant  will  become  available 
when  the  SNPA  Foundation  has 
matched  an  earlier  grant  of 
$425,000  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Announcement  of  the  grant 
was  made  jointly  by  the  boards 
of  trustees  of  the  Meeman 
Foundation  and  the  SNPA 
Foundation  on  the  eve  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  Southern 
publishers  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Meeman 
trustees  said,  “It  is  most  fitting 
that  some  of  Mr.  Meeman’s 
money  be  used  to  carry  forward 
his  ideals  by  helping  educate  the 
journalists  of  today  and  tomor¬ 
row  through  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion's  seminar  program." 

Program  insured 

Bert  Struby,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Teiegraph  and  News  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  SNPA  Foundation 
Trustees,  said,  “The  trustees  of 
the  SNPA  Foundation  are  most 
gratified  that  the  Meeman  Foun¬ 
dation  is  making  this  major  con¬ 
tribution  for  our  Southern  jour¬ 
nalist  education  program.  We 
expect  that  the  Meeman  g^rant 
will  form  the  nucleus  for  future 
SNPAF  funding  and  will  assure 
the  continuation  of  our  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Edward  J.  Mee¬ 
man  Foundation  are:  Edmund 
Orgill,  chairman;  Lucius  E. 
Burch  Jr.,  Hunter  Lane  Jr., 
Clinton  R.  Pearson  and  J.  Z. 
Howard,  all  of  Memphis. 

Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  Struby,  are: 
W.  Frank  Aycock,  president, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing 
Company;  Frank  Batten,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Landmark 
Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Ralph  W.  Callahan,  presi¬ 
dent  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star;  Joe 
M.  Dealey,  president,  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News;  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Gaylord,  executive  vice- 
president,  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  Oklahoma  City;  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  publisher, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Lsdgsr 
and  News;  Walter  C.  Johnson 


Jr.,  secretary-manager,  SNPA, 
Chattanooga,  and  James  L. 
Knight,  president,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Ford  grant  for  five  years 

The  SNPA  created  the  SNPA 
Foundation  at  its  meeting  in 
1967.  The  Ford  Foundation 
grant  of  $425,000  was  made  late 
in  1968,  and  the  program  to  be 
conducted  under  it  became  oper¬ 
ative  on  January  1,  1969.  A  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Ford  grant  was 
that  the  SNPA  Foundation  raise 
a  matching  $425,000  within  five 
years.  The  Meeman  grant  to  the 
SNPA  Foundation  will  become 
effective  at  the  time  the  Ford 
grant  expires. 

“When  we  accepted  the  Ford 
Foundation  challenge,  we  had  no 
intention  that  the  SNPA  Foun¬ 
dation  education  program  would 
expire  after  five  years,"  Struby 
said  in  further  comment  on  the 
Meeman  grant.  “As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  SNAFP  trustees  last 
February  authorized  a  finance 
campaign  to  raise  $750,000, 
which  would  not  only  match  the 
Ford  grant  but  which  would  ac¬ 
complish  two  additional  pur¬ 
poses;  1)  develop  a  residue  fund 
to  place  the  Foundation  on  a 
sound  fiscal  basis,  and  2)  estab¬ 
lish  a  pattern  for  regular  con¬ 
tributions  from  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  sources  to  the 
SNPAF.” 

During  the  five  years  of  the 
Ford  grant,  the  SNPAF  basic 
program  will  consist  of  10  sem¬ 
inars  each  year.  Each  of  the 
seminars  is  held  in  cooperation 
with  a  Southern  university.  The 
subjects  cover  a  wide  range  of 
public  affairs  upon  which  news¬ 
papers  report  and  comment. 

From  the  start  it  has  been 
contemplated  that  the  program 
would  be  broadened  to  include 
other  kinds  df  educational  ex¬ 
periences.  The  trustees,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Boca  Raton 
on  November  18,  will  consider 
proposals  for  new  activities. 

Journalist  for  59  years 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  who  is  to 
be  memorialized  by  a  grant  of 
$250,000  from  the  foundation 
which  he  established  to  the 
SNPA  Foundation,  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  59  years  until  his 
death  on  November  15,  1966.  All 
those  59  years  were  spent  as  re¬ 


porter  and  editor  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

An  Indianan  by  birth  (Oc¬ 
tober  2,  1889,  in  Evansville), 
Meeman  became  a  Tennessean  in 
1921  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
late  Robert  P.  Scripps,  son  of 
E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  group,  to  establish 
the  Knoxville  News.  In  1926, 
when  the  News  bought  its  after¬ 
noon  competitor,  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  he  became  editor 
of  the  merged  paper,  the  News- 
Sentinel.  In  1931  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  (The  Scimitar 
was  founded  in  1880  and  the 
Press,  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  in 
1906.) 

In  1962,  Meeman  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  Press-Scimitar  editor 
by  Charles  H.  Schneider,  former 
editor  of  Scripps-Howard’s  Son 
Francisco  News.  He  then  became 
Scripps-Howard  conservation 
editor,  a  position  in  which  he 
served  until  his  death,  helping 
get  new  federal  conservation  leg¬ 
islation,  and  striving  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  to  awaken  people  to  the 
need  for  extra  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  natural  resources. 

Major  grants  listed 

In  1949,  Meeman  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Foundation  for  the  triple  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  good  jour¬ 
nalism,  supporting  conservation 
and  promoting  democracy.  By 
his  will,  the  Foundation  received 
the  bulk  of  his  more-than-$2,- 
090,000  estate. 

Carrying  out  Meeman’s  triple 
prognram,  the  foundation  to  date 
already  has  made  the  following 
major  gn*ants: 

a  $250,000  to  Memphis  State 


Tha  lata  Edward  J.  Maaman 


University  to  help  erect  the  mil- 
lion-dollar  Edward  J.  Meeman 
College  of  Communications 
Building,  gi^und  for  which  was 
broken  this  fall. 

•  Meeman’s  612  acre  Forest 
Farm,  to  Memphis  State  for  a 
perpetual  wilderness  area  to  be 
used  for  biological  studies  and 
a  retreat  for  educational  con¬ 
ferences. 

•  $230,000  to  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  as  an  endowment 
of  supplementary  salaries  for 
disting;uished  journalism  profes¬ 
sors  and  international  journal¬ 
ism  scholarships;  and  to  finance 
annual  prizes  to  Tennessee  news¬ 
papers  and  staff  members  and 
critique  fees  to  judges  of  the 
annual  University  of  Tennessee- 
Tennessee  Press  Association  con¬ 
tests  which  promote  excellence 
in  editorial  writing  and  public 
service,  etc. 

•  $500,000  to  Southwestern 
(College)  at  Memphis  to  help 
erect  and  operate  its  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Center. 

•  $5,000  per  year  for  annual 
prizes  in  nationwide  newspaper 
conservation-writing  contests, 
through  the  Scripps-Howard 
•Foundation. 

•  $30,000  to  expand  the  con¬ 
servation  work  of  Memphis 
Boys  Clubs. 

•  And  a  conditional  matching 
gn^ant  of  $250,000  to  LeMoyne- 
Owen  (Negro)  College  in  that 
colleg;e’s  current  $1,608,000 
Building  Fund  campaig;n. 


How  seminars  help  newsmen 

For  this  issue  addressed  to  the  annual  meeting  of  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  E&P  presents  a 
collection  of  reports  written  by  members  of  the  seminars 
conducted  by  SNPA  Foundation.  They  will  be  found  as 


Astronomy — by  Beverly  Ordndorff  .  17 

Space — by  Jerry  R.  Proctor .  18 

Dissent — 4>y  Richard  Smyser  .  60 

Transportation — by  John  E.  Esiinger  .  64 

Music — by  Mary  Nic  Shenk .  66 

Pollution — by  James  Lund  .  68 

State  laws — by  John  A.  Drummond .  70 

Confrontation — by  Albert  Allen  .  72 
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$12,500  donations  received 
|\  before  start  of  fund  appeal 


(I 


Report  by 


BERT  STRUBY, 
Chairman,  SNPAF 


The  second  year’s  operation  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation 
and  the  first  year  of  the  SNPAF 
seminar  series  has  given  tre¬ 
mendous  impetus  to  the  concept 


Bert  Struby 


Wide  range  of  topics  in  1970 


By  Reed  Sarratt 

Executive  Director,  SNPA  Foundation 


'  Atlanta 

The  SNPA  Foundation  has 
completed  arrangements  for  six 
seminars  during  the  first  half  of 
1970.  Four  additional  seminars 
will  be  conducted  during  the 
year. 

“Effects  of  the  New  Tech¬ 
nology  on  News  Reporting”  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  first  sem¬ 
inar  of  the  year  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Texas,  January  18-21. 
Dean  Wayne  Danielson  of  the 
School  of  Communications  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  plan¬ 
ning  the  seminar. 

Participants  will  discuss  with 
authorities  in  the  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness,  government  and  mass 
communications  the  implications 
for  reporting  the  news  of  tech¬ 
nological  advances. 

Among  the  questions  to  be 
discussed  are: 


What  do  electronics  data  stor* 
age  and  retrieval  systems  in 
government  mean  to  the  re¬ 
porter  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  old,  hard-copy  systems? 


What  new  skills  must  the  re¬ 
porter  acquire  to  do  his  job  ef¬ 
fectively? 


What  effects  will  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  have  on  news  re¬ 
porting  methods  and  on  the 
kinds  of  stories  written? 


At  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  February  15-18,  the 
topic  will  be  “Literature  in  the 
South.”  Co-chairman  of  the 
seminar  are  Paxton  Davis,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lee  Memorial 
Journal  Foundation,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Severn  Duvall,  head  of  the 
English  Department.  Partici¬ 
pants  will  take  a  look  at 
Southern  literature  against  the 
perspective  of  major  historical 
forces  that  have  shaped  it. 


Novelists,  short  story  writers 
and  poets  and  their  work  will 
receive  attention.  The  special 
importance  of  William  Faulkner 
will  be  recognized,  as  will  that 
of  a  group  of  women  writers. 
The  seminar  will  conclude  wdth 
a  discussion  of  contemporary 
writers. 

The  third  seminar  in  the 
series,  March  17-20  at  Emory 
University,  will  be  on  “Atti¬ 
tudes  of  Youth.”  All  of  the 
speakers  will  be  young  people, 
and  the  prog^ram  is  being  plan¬ 
ned  by  a  committee  of  youths. 
Approximately  25  young  people 
will  be  involved.  They  will  be 
drawTi  from  many  different 
backgrounds  and  will  express  to 
the  journalists  their  views  on 
such  questions  as  drug^,  race, 
religion,  sex,  Vietnam  and  the 
draft. 

The  next  seminar  will  deal 
with  “Preserving  Natural 
Areas.”  It  will  take  place  April 
19-23  at  the  Marine  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  lo¬ 
cated  on  Sapelo  Island,  off  the 
coast.  The  Sapelo  Island  Foun¬ 
dation,  established  by  the  late 
Richard  J.  Reynolds,  will  co¬ 
operate  in  conducting  the  sem¬ 
inar. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are  the  philosophy  of 
preserving  natural  areas,  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  involved,  eco¬ 
logical  considerations,  programs 
for  accomplishing  preservation, 
and  problems  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  areas. 

The  seminar  will  close  with 
an  overview  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  perspectives.  Dr.  E. 
L.  Cheatam,  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Natural  Resources  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  is 
chairman  of  the  seminar. 

The  University  of  Tennessee 
will  be  the  host  to  a  seminar 
May  5-8  on  “Inflation:  1970 


Reed  Serratt 


Style.”  Dr.  Harry  Johnson,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Finance 
at  the  University,  is  planning 
the  program.  The  seminar  will 
begin  with  a  discussion  on  the 
anatomy  of  inflation.  It  will 
proceed  to  discussions  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  inflation  and  direct  and 
indirect  methods  of  controlling 
it.  The  final  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  ,a  look  at  what  lies 
ahead. 

The  series  of  six  seminars  will 
end  at  Duke  University,  June 
7-11,  where  the  subject  will  be 
“What  is  Happening  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Women.”  Dr.  Anne  Firor 
Scott,  professor  of  history  at 
Duke,  is  chairman  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  committee.  The  seminar 
w'ill  provide  some  of  the  back¬ 
ground  needed  to  understand  the 
historical,  present  and  future 
roles  of  women  in  American 
culture,  economy,  education, 
home  life,  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment. 


In  an  effort  to  select  seminar 
subjects  that  would  be  most  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  SNPA  Foundation 
trustees  and  staff  conducted  a 
preferential  poll  among  pub¬ 
lishers  and  principal  editors  of 
SNPA  meml^r  newspapers. 

(Continued  on  page  lA) 


of  continuing  education  for 
Southern  journalists. 

Pioneering  in  a  field  not  pre¬ 
viously  explored  by  a  newspaper 
publisher  association,  the 
SNPAF  project  has  attracted 
the  attention  and  commendation 
of  such  national  groups  as  the 
American  Press  Institute  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

The  year  1969  has  been  active 
and  productive  for  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  A  full  staff  was  assembled. 
A  program  of  10  seminars  was 
scheduled.  The  first  of  a  series 
of  books  based  on  seminars  was 
published.  A  Program  Advisory 
Committee  of  editors  and  edu¬ 
cators  was  appointed  and  began 
functioning. 

The  seminars,  conducted  with 
one  exception  in  cooperation  with 
Southern  universities,  are: 

Civilian  Utilization  of  Space 
Technologry,  University  of  Texas. 

Violence  and  Dissent  in  Ur¬ 
ban  America,  Emory  University. 

Compacts  of  Antiquity — State 
Constitutions,  Duke  University. 

The  Mass  Media  in  an  Age 
of  Confrontation,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Music  Makers  and  Music  Cri¬ 
tics,  Florida  International  Music 
Festivals,  Inc.,  and  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 

Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
Vanderbilt  University, 

Exploring  the  Moon  and  Plan¬ 
ets,  University  of  Virginia. 

Urban  Transportation  and 
Public  Policy,  Georgia  State 
University. 

The  South  in  American  Poli¬ 
tics,  University  of  Alabama. 

Innovations  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida. 

At  this  writing,  eight  semi¬ 
nars  have  been  held.  Total  at¬ 
tendance  was  160,  or  an  average 
of  20.  Since  the  SNPAF  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  its  first  year  and  a 
fee  of  $100  is  being  charged  for 
each  participant,  the  level  of  at¬ 
tendance  is  gratifying.  In  their 
written  evaluations  of  the  semi¬ 
nars,  participating  journalists 
are  enthusiastically  favorable  in 
their  comments.  Adverse  criti¬ 
cism.  which  is  requested,  always 
has  been  constructive  and  help¬ 
ful  in  planning. 

An  important  part  of  the 
SNPAF  program  is  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  IxMks  based  on  seminars 
that  produce  publishable  mate¬ 
rials.  The  first  of  these  books, 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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ASTRONOMY:  Solar  system  questions  make 

new  breed  of  star  reporter 


BEVERLY  ORNDORFF, 

Science  Writer,  Richmond  Tinies-Dispatch 


Sometimes,  we  who  attempt 
to  serve  as  lenses  between  the 
world  of  science  and  the  read¬ 
ing  public  tend  to  be  farsighted 
js  we  project  scenes  and  events 
into  our  news  columns  from  the 
panorama  of  science. 

This  farsightedness  particu¬ 
larly  shows  up  when  we  deal 
with  the  field  of  astronomy.  We 
tend  to  focus  on  the  distant  ob¬ 
jects  and  phenomena,  hundreds, 
thousands,  millions  and  billions 
of  light-years  away,  rather  than 
upon  the  objects  and  phenomena 
tkt  are  light-seconds,  light- 
minutes  or  light-hours  away. 

As  a  result,  we  are  probably 
doing  a  fair  job  of  informing 
our  readers  about  the  strange 
and  fascinating  behavior  of 
quasars,  billions  of  light-years 
deep  in  the  universe,  but  not 
about  the  unusual  swarm  of  as¬ 
teroids  that  orbit  our  own  sun 
and  which  are  light-minutes 
from  Earth.  Our  readers  prob- 
|ably  are  at  least  vaguely  fa- 
I  miliar  with  the  “big  bang” 

I  theory  of  how  the  universe  came 
{ into  being,  but  probably  are  un¬ 
aware  of  current  theories  of  how 
our  own  Earth  and  the  solar 
system — the  sun’s  total  family 
of  planets  and  other  objects — 
evolved. 

There  are  many  reasons  for 
science  writers’  farsightedness 
on  celestial  matters — reasons 
that  involve  a  mixture  of  where 
the  action  is  in  astronomy;  the 
allure  of  far  away  mysteries, 
and  a  fascination  with  the  uni¬ 
verse’s  vastness. 

Yet,  the  space  age  is  increas¬ 
ingly  forcing  us  to  correct  our 
farsightedness,  to  change  our 
focus.  Manned  trips  to  the  moon 
demand  that  we  shift  our  sight 
to  an  object  a  little  more  than 
a  light-second  away;  unmanned 
Mariner  probes  to  Mars  demand 
an  accommodation  to  light- 
minutes. 

In  short,  space  probes  beyond 
“the  Earth  are  forcing  us — and 
many  astronomers  as  well — to 
look  anew  at  our  own  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  universe, 
cur  solar  system.  Strange  ob¬ 
jects  located  deep  in  the  uni- 
verse  and  imagination-defying 
theories  about  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  cosmos  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  catch  our  attention,  but 
a  running,  increasingly  dominant 
rtory  for  ns  in  the  years  to  come 
*ill  be  the  deeper  insights  and 
understanding  that  will  be 
fnined  in  our  home  territory. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  one 


of  the  SNPA  Foundation  sem¬ 
inars  proved  to  be  valuable — 
to  me,  at  least.  This  seminar, 
“Exploring  the  Moon  and  Plan¬ 
ets,”  was  held  September  28- 
October  2  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  in  cooperation  with  the 
university’s  department  of  as¬ 
tronomy.  Fifteen  Southern  jour¬ 
nalists  attended,  ranging  from 
people  who  cover  space  and  sci¬ 
ence  full  time  to  city  editors, 
editorial  writers,  and  copy 
editors. 

From  the  standpoint  of  con¬ 
tent,  I  thought  the  seminar  was 
superb.  It  helped  me  adjust  my 
focus  to  the  solar  system;  it 
helped  provide  a  perspective  on 
the  value  of  understanding  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  solar 
system,  and  it  yielded  some  facts 
and  insights  into  how  astron¬ 
omers  know  what  they  know  so 
far  about  the  sun’s  family. 

One  of  the  predominant  mes¬ 
sages  emerging  from  the  sem¬ 
inar  concerned  the  rather  scant 
understanding  that  astronomers 
currently  have  about  how  the 
solar  system  came  into  being. 

Somehow,  it  all  started  with 
a  cloud  of  gas  and  dust,  and  it 
ended  up  as  a  star — our  sun — 
with  a  collection  of  planets  re¬ 
volving  about  that  star.  But  how 
did  the  processes  begin  within 
that  cloud  of  dust  and  gas  so 
that  it  eventually  wound  up  the 
way  it  did?  Why  are  the  four 
planets  closest  to  the  sun — 
Mercury,  Venus,  Earth  and  Mars 
— rocky  planets,  while  the  outer 
ones  are  gaseous  planets?  How 
did  the  satellites  of  some  of  the 
planets  form?  What  are  the 
asteroids — the  myriads  of  rocky 
chunks  that  orbit  the  sun  in 
more  or  less  of  a  swarm  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter? 
Are  they  remnants  of  a  planet¬ 
forming  process  that  somehow 
went  awry? 

Such  questions  have  a  bearing 
on  the  solar  system’s  uniqueness 
in  the  universe’s  grander  scheme. 
The  fact  that  astronomers  have 
so  many  fundamental  questions 
about  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  our  own  solar  system  implies 
that  the  scientists  cannot  say 
definitely  whether  other  solar 
systems  exist.  In  other  words, 
astronomers  cannot  say  with 


any  certainty  whether  planet 
families  are  usual  or  unusual 
by-products  of  a  star’s  forma¬ 
tion. 

Some  unseen,  dark  compan¬ 
ions  for  several  other  stars  have 
been  detected  within  the  past 
decade;  they  have  been  detected 
by  the  slight  disturbances  they 
are  causing  on  the  parent  star’s 
motions.  But  are  these  compan¬ 
ions  planets  or  are  they  small 
stars  undetectable  by  Earth- 
based  telescopes? 

According  to  one  of  the  U.  Va. 
astronomers,  and  a  seminar  lec¬ 
turer,  Dr.  Shiv  S.  Kumar,  these 
unseen  objects  have  to  be  much 
more  massive  than  a  planet,  or 
even  a  family  of  planets,  to  af¬ 
fect  the  parent  stars  as  much 
as  they  do.  Hence,  he  believes, 
astronomers  have  not  yet  de¬ 
tected  another  solar  system, 
even  though  there  are  some  who 
claim  they  may  have. 

The  tenor  of  the  whole  sem¬ 
inar  was  that  ours  is  the  only 
solar  system  that  astronomers 
definitely  know  about  at  present. 
We  may  not  be  a  unique  case, 
but,  so  far,  any  statements  about 
the  existence  of  other  solar  sys¬ 
tems  are  speculations  only.  As¬ 
tronomers  just  don’t  know 
enough  about  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  our  own  solar  sys¬ 
tem  to  make  any  dogmatic  state¬ 
ments  about  the  possible  exist¬ 
ence  of  other  solar  systems. 

This  theme,  plus  lucid  discus¬ 
sions  of  some  of  the  known  facts 
about  the  planets  and  how 
astronomers  have  obtained  or 
derived  these  facts,  emerged 
from  lectures  by  five  members 
of  U.  Va.’s  astronomy  faculty. 
Besides  Dr.  Kumar,  they  were 
Dr.  Laurence  W.  Frederick,  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Goldstein  Jr.,  Dr.  H. 
John  Wood  and  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Tolbert.  Dr.  Frederick,  chairman 
of  the  department,  orchestrated 
the  seminar  sessions. 

In  addition,  the  seminar’s 
planners  provided  Donald  A. 
Beattie  from  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Apollo  Lunar  Exploration 
Office,  who  reviewed  some  of 
the  findings  up  to  that  point 
from  the  Apollo  11  mission.  He 
also  gave  a  survey  of  future 
Apollo  missions,  and  discussed 
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post-Apollo  lunar  exploration 
possibilities  as  outlined  by  the 
Space  Task  Group’s  recent  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

And  Dr.  Philip  H.  Abelson, 
editor  of  the  journal  Science, 
provided  a  strong  finishing  touch 
to  the  seminar  with  a  clear  and 
incisive  discussion  of  priorities 
in  science — a  discussion  that  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  his  outspoken 
views  on  unmanned  versus 
manned  space  exploration.  He’s 
for  a  greater — much  greater — 
emphasis  on  immanned  space 
probes,  which,  according  to  him, 
can  yield  a  better  return  in  the 
long  run  for  the  public’s  money. 

So  much  for  the  seminar’s 
content.  Was  it  worth  it? 

For  a  science  writer,  yes.  It 
did  a  lot  toward  helping  me 
overcome  my  celestial  farsight- 
edhess;  it  helped  me  build  a 
background  that  will  aid  in 
placing  new  findings  about  our 
solar  system  into  some  sort  of 
perspective,  a  perspective  that  I 
may  not  have  otherwise  gotten. 

Probably  more  than  one-half 
of  the  journalists  attending  got 
something  worthwhile  from  at 
least  some  of  the  sessions. 
Others,  I  would  say  on  the  basis 
of  coffee  break  chats,  felt  a  bit 
out  of  place  at  the  seminar.  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  origin  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  system  had 
little  relevance  to  their  daily 
roles  at  their  particular  newspa¬ 
pers. 

But  while  this  may  have  been 
true  for  the  lecture  and  discus¬ 
sion  sessions,  I  also  gathered 
that  one  or  two  other  features 
of  the  seminar  did  reach  every¬ 
one.  The  U.  Va.  astronomy  fac¬ 
ulty  graciously  opened  their  two 
obserx'atories  to  us  on  two  suc- 
(Continued  on  page  18^ 
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SPACE:  Spinoff  benefits  accrue 
from  excursions  to  moon 


Space  seminars  usually  suffer 
from  abstruseness — if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  most 
of  them  lean  for  main  support 
or.  the  public  relation  utterances 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

A  giant  in  the  field  of  heaven¬ 
ly  communications,  NASA  in¬ 
evitably  becomes  a  tongue-tied 
leviathan  when  it  attempts  to 
tell  the  rest  of  us  earthlings 
about  a  subject  dear  to  its  heart 
and  purse,  “spinoff.”  This  spin¬ 
off  is  a  term  coined  by  space- 
lings  to  describe  the  technolog¬ 
ical  shower  of  blessings  which 
presumably  drops  off  from  the 
space  program  to  enrich  our  sci¬ 
ences  and  industrial  economy. 

Spinoff,  NASA  implies,  is 
well  worth  a  hefty  increase  in 
the  space  agency’s  annual  budg¬ 
et. 

To  make  its  point  NASA 
deluges  listeners  with  tens  and 
dozens  of  mechanical,  chemical 
and  thermal  miracles  wrought 
in  the  space  program.  Before  a 
questioner  can  track  one  of  these 
prodigies  dowm  (to  see  if  it  per¬ 
haps  is  already  earning  hard 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 


cessive  nights,  and  permitted  us 
to  look  through  their  telescopes 
at  several  of  the  solar  system’s 
and  universe’s  more  spectacular 
sights.  So  far  as  I  could  tell,  no 
one  was  unimpressed  with  the 
sight  of  Saturn  and  its  rings, 
or  of  a  globular  cluster  of  stars, 
or  of  a  wispy  smoke  ring  struc¬ 
ture  “out  Aere.” 

Also,  the  attending  journalists 
got  to  know  better,  on  an  in¬ 
formal  basis,  that  nocturnal 
breed  of  scientist  known  as  the 
astronomer.  The  U.  Va.  seminar 
lecturers  were  almost  constant¬ 
ly  with  us — at  meals,  at  the  ses¬ 
sions,  at  the  social  hours,  at 
coffee  breaks.  The  astronomer 
as  a  person,  a  family  man,  a 
man  with  interests  and  opinions 
outside  his  field  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  journalists. 

Thus,  when  the  total  context 
of  the  seminar  is  included,  there 
probably  was  no  one  who  at¬ 
tended  who  did  not  receive  some 
sort  of  benefit,  either  in  terms 
of  a  shift  of  focus,  a  deeper  in¬ 
sight  into  astronomy  and  as¬ 
tronomers,  or  an  unforgettable 
sight  through  an  astronomical 
telescope. 
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American  dollars  in  the  econ¬ 
omy)  he  is  hit  with  another 
score  or  so  miracle  claims.  His¬ 
torians  among  us  will  readily 
recognize  the  old  medicine  show 
routine  of  the  19th  Century. 
The  technique  was  effective 
enough  to  befuddle  a  good  many 
newsmen  at  SNPA’s  “Civilian 
Utilization  of  Space  Technolo¬ 
gy”  seminar  (January,  1969, 
University  of  Texas)  who  left 
the  premises  still  scratching 
their  heads  in  wonderment. 

As  long  as  questions  hewed 
closely  to  sanctioned  technical 
subjects,  a  whole  avalanche  of 
information  was  available — 
calculus,  algebra,  graphs,  medi¬ 
cal  articles.  But  if  the  question¬ 
er  roamed  too  far  afield  he  was 
met  with  either  PR  snow  or  a 
blank  stare  (the  academic  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  rap  on  the  knuckles). 

Although  NASA  claims  spin¬ 
off  benefits  for  everything  from 
weather  control  to  the  medical 
electronics  revolution,  let’s  stick 
to  one  subject,  microelectronics, 
to  avoid  getting  lost  in  the 
thicket. 

NASA  certainly  could  be 
called  a  pioneer  in  this  field  of 
very  small  electronics  devices. 
And  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
s..arches  the  space  agency  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  vacuum  of 
space  is  an  ideal  medium  for 
the  manufacture  of  microelec¬ 
tronics.  Great !  Now  why  doesn’t 
NASA  really  get  behind  the 
spinoff  concept  and  launch  a 
program  to  build  a  microelec¬ 
tronics  plant  in  the  sky?  The 
market  for  these  devices  on 
earth  covers  everything  from  tv 
sets  to  computers. 

But  at  this  point  facts  begin 
to  disappear.  The  questioner, 
half  blinded  by  the  snow  storm, 
is  forced  to  fall  back  on  his  own 
uncertain  conclusions. 

One  conclusion:  NASA  isn’t 
doing  very  much  concrete  about 
any  of  its  spinoff  claims.  The 
space  agency  considers  itself  a 
sort  of  technological  bellwether. 
We  ordinary  mortals  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  follow  behind,  picking 
up  nuggets  of  information  and 
smelting  them  into  the  bullion 
of  industrial  progress.  Certainly 
NASA  does  a  go^  job  of  hatch¬ 
ing  ideas.  It  fires  off  technical 
bulletins  on  each  new  discovery 
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with  the  rapidity  of  a  machine 
gun:  We’ve  just  invented  a 
brushless  direct  current  electric 
motor.  You  say  you  don’t  need 
a  brushless  DC  motor?  Well, 
somebody  will. 

Another  conclusion :  NASA's 
spinoff  claims  are  mostly  public 
relations  romance,  trotted  out 
when  Congress  threatened  to  cut 
the  space  budget.  The  space 
agency  would  much  rather  spend 
its  money  and  attention  on  moon 
landings  and  packages  to  Mars. 

But  a  thought  intrudes :  Rock¬ 
et  and  missile  research  undeni¬ 
ably  have  contributed  to  a  better 
life  here  on  earth.  Anyone  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  internal  design 
of  television  sets  manufactured 
a  decade  ago  cannot  help  but  be 
impressed  by  today’s  neater 
aerospace-inspired  packaging 
and  solid  state  components. 

The  truth  very  well  could  con¬ 
tain  elements  of  all  three 
thoughts,  plus  an  added  fact: 
NASA  isn’t  the  only  arm  of  gov¬ 
ernment  involved  in  the  spinoff 
business.  This  was  brought  home 
to  us  (and  it  could  have  been 
the  most  valuable  lesson  learned 
at  the  seminar)  during  a  visit 
to  the  School  of  Aerospace  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base. 

A  deferential  group  of  Air 
Force  officers  briefed  us,  then 
toured  us  through  the  school’s 
laboratories  and  work  areas. 

One  highlight  of  the  tour  was 
unveiling  of  a  little  medical 
gizmo  which  can  identify  bac¬ 
teria  at  great  distances  by  use 
of  telemetered  radio  signals. 

The  Air  Force,  of  course,  is 
developing  TAMIS  (Telemetric 
Automated  Microbial  Identifica¬ 
tion  System)  for  battlefield  use. 
But  it’s  apparent  that  any  de¬ 
vice  which  can  diagnose  infec¬ 
tious  germs  at  long  distance  can 
be  adapted  to  civilian  life  with 
very  little  sandpapering. 

We  were  shown  other  projects 
v/hich  the  Air  Force  in  its  quiet 
way  is  laboring  on  for  use  in 
aerospace  medicine  and  which 
could  be  made  available  to  civil¬ 
ian  hospitals.  One  left  Brooks 
with  the  impression  that  while 
NASA  does  a  great  deal  of 
talking  about  spinoff,  the  Air 
Force  seems  to  be  making  the 
concept  work. 

In  fact,  the  military  services 
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appear  to  be  seriously  short¬ 
changed  when  it  comes  to  spin¬ 
off  publicity.  Best  handy  ex¬ 
ample  is  that  little  printed  cir¬ 
cuit  board  which  replaces  the 
old  spaghetti  wiring  in  radio  and 
tv  sets,  computers  and  you 
name  it  PC  boards  were  in¬ 
vented  by  the  military  in  World 
War  II  when  our  much  maligned 
“military-industrial  complex” 
needed  an  artillery  shell  which 
could  be  detonated  electronically 
just  short  of  target. 

Just  one  more  conclusion; 
There  are  great  commerciil 
possibilities  in  space. 

Communications  Satellite 
Corp.,  a  profit  making  business 
venture,  is  proof.  But  NASA, 
the  government,  or  somebody 
will  have  to  contribute  more 
than  talk  to  transmute  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  into  true  spinoff  bene¬ 
fits  for  our  earthbound  economy. 

One  could  find  little  fault  with 
either  the  firm  or  the  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  seminar.  Authorities 
like  Dr.  Eugene  B.  Konecci  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  Dr.  Ben 
Fremming  of  the  University’s 
Medical  School  and  A1  Mayo, 
aerospace  consulting  engineer, 
made  it  all  worthwhile. 

A  jarring  note  did  creep  in 
over  the  use  of  “discussants," 
experts  who  stopped  the  action 
for  a  brief  excursion  into  sub¬ 
jects  sometimes  only  accidental¬ 
ly  related  to  the  immediate  topic. 
This  could  be  disconcerting  to  s 
questioner  who  had  just  brouj^t 
a  space  expert  to  Imy  and  was 
about  to  wring  a  fact  from  him. 

SNPA’s  seminar  program 
holds  great  potential  value  for 
newsmen — “potential”  because 
the  program  as  yet  has  only 
scrat^ed  the  surface. 

For  science  writers,  why  not 
a  seminar  examining  NASA- 
Such  a  session  could  examine 
many  interesting  questions: 
Why  does  the  agency  have  to 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Centenary  of  General  Lee’s 
J-school  plan  is  observed 


A  tribute  to  General  Robert 
£.  Lee  who  established  the  first 
school  of  journalism  at  any 
American  college  100  years  ago 
will  be  a  feature  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  meeting  November 
16-19  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Lee’s  vision  of  journalism  as 
a  part  of  a  rounded  education 
program  will  be  reviewed  by 
Holt  McPherson,  editor  of  the 
High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise 
and  chairman  of  the  SNPA’s 
schools  of  journalism  committee. 

McPherson  said,  in  preparing 
the  talk  he  will  deliver,  that 
Lee’s  vision  shines  as  bright  as 
ever  but  that  some  of  the  luster 
had  vanished  from  the  schools 
of  journalism.  The  difficulty,  he 
said,  was  money. 

“It  costs  a  lot  of  money,”  he 
said,  “to  train  a  young  man  or 
woman  for  a  career  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  a  lot  of  our  colleges 
simply  lack  the  funds.’’ 

He  said  that  state-supported 
schools,  confronted  by  rising 
costs  on  every  side,  were  short 


of  funds  needed  for  journalism, 
as  are  privately  supported 
schools  like  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  where  General  Lee 
established  the  first  school  of 
journalism  shortly  after  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presidency.  It  was 
then  Washington  University,  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  and  was  later 
renamed  Washington  and  Lee. 

A  program  to  honor  General 
Lee  by  erecting  a  journalism 
building  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  was  begun  by  South¬ 
ern  publishers  in  1950.  An  ap¬ 
peal  was  signed  by  John  D. 
Ewing  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times,  and  Carter  Glass  Jr.  of 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 
They  stated  that  three  publish¬ 
ers  had  agreed  to  contribute 
$5,000  each. 

They  urged  others  to  give.  A 
brochure  stated  that  all  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  “might  desire 
to  honor  Lee  for  his  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  press  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  program  of  the 
nation.” 

At  the  time,  in  1869,  not  many 
publishers,  editors,  educators  or 


politicians  took  Lee’s  idea  with 
a  great  note  of  seriousness. 

Frederick  Hudson,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald;  he  thought  it  totally  im¬ 
practical.  As  did  E.  L.  Godkin, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  who  called  the  idea 
“an  absurdity.”  Politicians  like 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  were  trying 
to  impeach  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  Southerner,  and  dis¬ 
approved  of  anything  that  came 
from  a  former  Confederate. 

Nevertheless,  on  March  30, 
1869,  the  first  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  any  American  college 
was  established  by  General  Lee 
at  Washington  College. 

Lee,  in  a  letter  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  recommended  the 
“institution  of  50  scholarships 
for  young  men  proposing  to 
make  printing  and  journalism 
their  life  work  and  profession.” 
The  trustees  were  agreeable; 
they  accepted  Lee’s  idea,  and 
set  out  to  “make  arrangements” 
with  some  printing  firm  that 
would  help  in  the  practical  and 
vocational  education  of  young 


men  desiring  to  learn  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  printing  business. 

Progress  was  made,  and  one 
historian  (Alfred  M.  Lee,  “The 
Daily  Newspaper  in  America”) 
has  recorded  that  the  Genen^ 
informed  the  board  of  trustees 
in  June,  1869,  that  “a  limited 
number  of  boys  can  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  the  printing  office 
of  Massres.  Lafferty  &  Co.,  in 
this  town  (Lexington),  for  the 
present,  without  cost.”  | 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  in 
his  biography,  believes  that 
what  Lee  had  in  mind  was  voca¬ 
tional  education — the  practical 
training  of  editors  and  printeni 
to  help  lead  the  people  out  of 
poverty  and  despair  after  the 
war. 

The  South  lacked  technicians  j 
— in  printing  and  editing  as  in 
many  things.  Editors  and  type¬ 
setters  were  not  indispensable] 
at  home  and  had  gone  into  the 
army  and  many  had  lost  theii 
lives. 

(general  Lee  differed  from 
most  of  his  eminent  collc^agut;^ 
and  opponents  of  the  battl^ 
field.  Freeman  observes,  in  that 
he  did  not  share  their  prejudice 
against  newspapers.  Lee  thought 
there  was  an  intelligent  leader¬ 
ship  role  for  journalists,  and  he 
appealed  to  printers  to  help 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Alice  Widener  writes  and  speaks  her  mind  . . . 


"Since  we  have  been  running  your  column,  I  have  received 
more  unsolicited  favorable  comments  from  our  readers  thanking 
me  for  carrying  it  than  for  any  other  columnist  in  the  paper* 

"You  may  like  to  know  that  we  have  even  at  times  carried 
your  column  on  page  one  because  it  was  news  that  you  had  devel¬ 
oped  ahead  of  the  wire  services  or,  in  fact,  any  other  medium." 

William  C.  Conomos,  Editor-Publisher,  ORLANDO  SENTINEL 
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thrice  weekly 
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”Your  presentation  was  magnificent.  The  audience  hung  on  every  word. 
You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  a 
speaker  by  an  audience." 

Frank  K.  Woolley,  Executive  Director,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,  INC 

"I  admire  your  fearlessness  in  zeroing  in  on  the  extreme  revolutionaries  who 
are  at  loose  in  the  USA.  To  use  a  cliche,  more  power  to  you." 

Dow  Richardson,  Editor,  THE  KOKOMO  TRIBUNE 
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This  Man  supervises  an  annual  payroll  of  $32,000,000... in 


Lee  Howser,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Tulsa  Division  of  McDonnell- 
Douglas  Corporation  says;  “Whether  it's  an  assignment  to  maintain  the  U.  S.  Air  Force's 
largest  bomber,  or  to  build  assemblies  for  the  famous  Douglas  DC-8.  DC-9  or  the  new 
DC-10,  the  Tulsa-Douglas  gang  produces  a  winner.  Our  plant  and  our  people  are  proud 
to  be  a  vital  part  of  Booming  Tulsa'.'  Terrific  Tulsa  is  an  Aviation  Capital  as  well  as  an 
Oil  Capital,  with  the  highest  effective  family  buying  income  of  any  city  in  the  state 
.  .  .  $9,342!  And,  with  the  Barge  Boom  HERE  .  .  .  it's  time  to  Plan  and  Promote  in  . . . 


The  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 
Represented  by  BRANHAM-MOLONEY  COMPANY 


Two  Independent  and  Separately  Owned  Newspapers 

Comphtefy  Covering  end  Serving 
the  Megic  Empire 


$4,000,CX)0,000 

MARKET 


Lee*8  school 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


— round  up  promising  candi¬ 
dates  for  scholarships  and  fu¬ 
ture  careers  in  journalism  if 
civilization  was  to  be  refueled 
and  continued  in  the  South. 

In  the  North,  Whitelaw  Reid 
of  the  New  York  Tribune 
thought  Lee’s  idea  might  indeed 
have  merit,  and  Henry  Watter- 
son  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  wrote  that  the  study  of 
journalism  “would  lay  needful 
foundations”  for  young  men  in¬ 
terested  in  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Revised  in  1921 

Instruction  at  Washington 
and  Lee  seems  to  have  contin¬ 
ued  until  about  1878.  From 
then  until  1921  it  remained 
dormant — until  Dr.  Henry  Louis 
Smith,  president  of  the  univers¬ 
ity,  sugrgested  to  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  school  be  reestab¬ 
lished  as  a  memorial  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  foresight  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee. 

The  publishers  accepted  the 
idea  and  appointed  a  committee, 
headed  by  Major  Powell  Glass, 
of  the  Lynchburg  News,  and 
Major  John  S.  Cohen,  of  the 


Atlanta  Journal,  to  work  out  a 
plan  for  providing  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  Hie  school. 

Within  a  short  time  nearly 
$50,000  had  been  contributed 
by  Southern  publishers.  More 
than  100  newspapers  subscribed 
to  the  fund.  Some  outside  but 
stimulated  people  made  contri¬ 
butions,  among  them  E.  &  P. 
and  the  Pressmen’s  Union. 

By  1925,  more  than  $80,000 
had  been  pledged,  and  the  new 
school  of  journalism  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  open¬ 
ed  September  18,  1925,  with 
Prof.  Roscoe  B.  Ellard  as  di¬ 
rector.  He  remained  until  1930, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
William  L.  Mapel.  When  Prof. 
Mapel  left  in  1934  to  enter 
newspaper  work.  Prof.  O.  W. 
Riegel  became  director. 

Holt  McPherson,  at  the 
Southern  publishers’  meeting  at 
Boca  Raton,  will  pick  up  the 
story  and  bring  it  up  to  date, 
with  sidelights  on  the  problems 
involved  in  the  operation  of 
schools  of  journalism  at  other 
colleges.  Above  all,  he  and  fellow 
delegates  will  salute  General 
Lee  for  having  thought  up  and 
put  into  operation  the  idea  that 
journalism  is  a  desired  and 
needed  subject  in  a  rounded  ed¬ 
ucation. 


of  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  received  the  Bill 
Ba99$  Memorial  Man  of  Action  Award  from  John  Rin9,  president 
of  the  chamber.  Chapman,  9eneral  mana9er  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
received  the  plaquue  for  "his  outstandin9  contributions  to  the 
9rowth  and  economic  development  of  Greater  Miami." 


“A  beautiful  new  landmark  and  modern  in  every  respect,” 

says  Times  Publishing  Company.  Erie,  Pa.,  of 
their  new  newspaper  publishing  building. 


Eighty  thousand  square  feet  of  new  building  will  soon 
house  the  offices  and  publishing  facilities  of  the  Erie,  Pa. 
TIMES-NEWS.  Now  under  construction  in  downtown  Erie, 
the  new  plant  will  provide  for  complete  conversion  to  cold 
type  composition  and  offset  printing  on  a  seven-unit  Goss 
Metro  press.  Complete  engineering  and  architectural 
services  by  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  AVAIN,  INC. 

*  Sngineers 

441  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116  Tel.  (617)  262-3200 
1301  E.  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28204  Tel.  (704)  375-1375 


The  Times  Publishing  Company,  Erie,  Pa. /New  Offset  Printing  Plant 
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And  with  this  decade  came  lOOpOO 
new  Plain  Dealer  subscribers 

For  us  The  Sixties  has  been  a  decade  of  dynamic  growth,  newspaper  with  over  400,000  daily  circulation.  (Our  Daily 

as  the  ranks  of  Plain  Dealer  subscribers  swelled  by  is  exceeded  in  Ohio  only  by  our  Sunday  Plain  Dealer 

almost  100, 000... with  over  three-fourths  of  this  growth  with  over  540,000  subscribers.) 

occurring  in  the  Cleveland  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones.  Clearly,  more  people  in  Greater  Cleveiand  are  forming 

In  the  past  year.  The  Plain  Deaier  was  the  only  news-  the  morning  reading  habit.  This  trend  to  The  Plain  Dealer 

paper  to  gain  in  this  important  marketing  area  (12,406  is  accelerating  among  today’s  more  active  families, 

subscribers).  with  higher  salaries,  better  education  and  sophisti- 

Since  1960  the  afternoon  newspaper  has  gained  cated  tastes. 
slightly  over  4,000  subscribers  and  last  year  lost  readers  As  this  decade  closes,  we  are  most  gratified  that  our 

in  the  City  and  Retaii  Trading  Zones.  newspaper  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  people  of 

The  Plain  Dealer  in  1968  took  the  lead  as  the  largest  Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio.  And  we  are  continually 

newspaper  in  Ohio,  sixth  largest  state  in  the  nation.  It  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  our  growing  com- 

became  the  first  and  only  newspaper  in  Ohio  to  top  the  munity,  and  to  participate  in  its  accomplishments. 

400,000  circulation  mark.  Today  it  is  still  Ohio’s  only 

The  PLAIN  DEALER  is  THE  STARTER. 

To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state: 
Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  1 


Gulfport  Daily  Herald  in  new  plant  by  1971 


Gulfpobt,  Miss. 

Plans  for  a  new  building  for 
the  Gulfport  Daily  Herald  were 
announced  at  the  annual  em¬ 
ployees’  banquet  by  General 
Manager  Roland  Weeks  Jr. 

Weeks  said  the  new  $1,800,000 
operation  will  be  located  on  De- 
Buys  Road,  immediately  north¬ 
west  of  the  L  &  N  railroad 
tracks. 

Weeks  said  the  move  reflects 
the  owners’  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Gulf  Coast  to  re¬ 
build  from  the  damage  wrought 
by  Hurricane  Camille  and 
achieve  a  vitality  and  prosperity 
that  will  exceed  what  was  in 
store  for  the  area  before  the 
storm. 

The  site  for  the  new  plant,  on 
the  Biloxi-Gulfport  line,  was 
purchased  by  the  Daily  Herald 
several  years  ago.  The  company 
had  planned  to  purchase  a  larger 
press  and  make  other  improve¬ 
ments  before  the  August  17  hur¬ 
ricane. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
nev;  building  to  house  all  im¬ 
provements,  including  the  larger 
press  with  its  increased  capacity 
for  color  reproduction,  was  made 
after  owmers  of  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  became  convinced  that  the 
current  recovery  program  would 


AFTER  HURRICANE  CAMILLE  LEFT  the  decision  was  made  to  build  a  new  plant  for  the  Daily 
Herald  at  Gulfport,  Miss.  The  plant,  which  will  have  42,000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  will  house  a  five-unit 
Goss  Headliner.  Construction  is  to  begin  next  March. 


impose  service  requirements  on 
the  newspaper  that  could  not  be 
met  in  its  present  location. 

The  new  plant,  with  a  42,000 
square  foot  capacity,  will  house 
all  major  departments  now  di¬ 
vided  among  two  buildings.  The 
unity  to  be  achieved  will  enable 
the  newspaper  to  provide  more 
efficient  service  to  its  readers 
and  advertisers.  Weeks  said. 

Weeks  said  construction  would 


begin  soon  and  the  new  building 
would  be  occupied  in  about  20 
months. 

The  Daily  Herald  recently 
purchased  five  units  of  Goss 
Headliner  press  from  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  and  will  install 
this  equipment  in  the  new  plant. 
The  press  was  manufactured  in 
1957  and  replaced,  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  by  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
press. 

Weeks  said  he  hoped  to  have 


operations  in  the  new  plant  by 
March,  1971. 

Immediately  after  Hurricane 
Camille,  the  Herald’s  paid  cir¬ 
culation  dropped  from  approx¬ 
imately  36,500  to  33,000.  At 
present,  paid  circulation  is  ap¬ 
proximately  36,000. 

Advertising  linage  was  down 
28.5%  in  Augnist,  1969 — due  to 
Hurricane  Camille.  However,  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  was  up  4.8%  in 
September. 
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Home  of  the  Most  Progressive  Newspapers  in  the  Southwest! 


Dramatic  progress  through  innova 
tion  IS  the  story  of  The  Oklahoman 
and  Times  Every  edition,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  is  an  example 
of  professional  journalism  utilising 
the  most  modern  printing  techniques 
backed  by  talented  people  in  every 
department 

This  combination  provides  proven 
results  and  circulation  coverage  that 
no  other  newspaper  or  magazine  can 
approach,  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma 


SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  -  277.559  DAILY  COMB.  CIRCULATION  -  291.143  ABC  REPORT  MARCH  31.  1969 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAH  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER 


Q[he  ^hneoeport  (Eimejs  is  the 

NUMBER  ONE  NEWSPAPER 
in  this  TRI-STATE  AREA 


SHREVEPORT 

LOUISIANA 


1$t  IN  HRCUUTION 

1st  IN  SPORTS  COVERAGE 
1st  IN  FINANCIAL  NEWS 


AAore  than  twice  the  circulation  of 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  area 


1st  IN  GENERAL  NEWS  COVERAGE 
1st  IN  READERSHIP  . 


Our  StafFers  Make  It  Possible 


•  Lady  journalista  of  Th«  Shrovoport  Timo*  won  22 
awarat  In  the  Louitlana  Proas  Womon's  Compotition. 
This  was  doublo  tho  1 1  awards  won  by  tho  socond 
nowspapor. 

*  Tho  Shrovoport  Timos  rocoivod  national  rocognition 
for  its  monthly  nowslottor  sont  to  sorvicomon  ovor* 
soas  whon  it  won  an  Editor  &  Publishor  Cortificato 
of  Morit  award  at  tho  1969  Intornationai  Nows- 
papor  Promotion  Association  Convontion  in  Chicago. 


•  Stoto  Editor,  Norman  Richardson  won  tho  1969 
Frank  C.  Allon  award  far  oxcollonco  in  {ournalism. 
It  is  tho  most  important  award  prosontod  in 
Louisiano-Mississippi  journalism. 

Richardson  also  won  first  placo  in  both  tho  UnHod 
Pross  Intornationai  and  Associatod  Pross  Lowisiana- 
Mississippi  foaturo  writing  contost  for  an  articio 
about  old  homos  in  tho  Ark>La*Tox  aroa. 


(She  ^hrttteport  (Simesi 


DAUY . 92,5t5 


SUNDAY . 117,329 


Safety  writing 
competition  is 


Ernest  W.  Chard,  executive  edi- 

Linage  Leaden . . .  Pint  9  Months 

To  be  eligible  entries  must  be 


in  its  15th  year 

Washington 

The  opening  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  ATA  Newspaper  Safety 
Writing  Competition  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Truck¬ 
ing  Associations. 

Sponsored  annually  by  ATA 
to  recognize  public  service  by 
newspaper  writers  in  promoting 
highway  safety,  the  1969  con¬ 
test  is  open  to  writers  for  daily, 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  services  in  the 
United  States. 

Winners  will  receive  cash 
prizes  totaling  $5,400  in  a  spec¬ 
ial  Washingfton  awards  cere¬ 
mony:  $1,000  for  first  place, 
$500  for  second  and  $300  for 
third  in  three  contest  categories 
— single  story,  series  and  editor¬ 
ial. 

In  addition,  a  “special  plaque” 
award  will  be  presented  to  the 
newspaper  conducting  the  best 
highway  safety  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  the  contest  period. 

Judges  for  the  1969  contest 
will  be  Professor  David  M. 
White,  chairman  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Division,  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Communication,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity;  John  N.  Cole,  editor, 
Maine  Times,  Topsham,  Maine; 


published  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  paid  circulation  between 
January  1,  1969  and  December 
31,  1969.  Entries  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  January  31,  1970  and 
be  acctnnpanied  by  an  official 
entry  form. 

For  rules  and  entry  forms 
write  Press  Section,  American 
Trucking  Association,  1616  P 
Street,  N.W.,  Washin^n,  D.C., 
20036. 

• 

Florida  Press  elects 

Pettijohn  president 

Gainesviixe,  Fla. 

Fred  Pettijohn,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  state-wide  newspaper  as¬ 
sociation  celebrated  its  90th 
anniversary  at  the  two-day  fall 
convention  here. 

Pettijohn  succeeds  Richard  E. 
Campbell,  publisher  of  the  Jen¬ 
sen  Beach  Mirror,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  FPA  board  of 
directors. 

Elected  vicepresident  was 
James  Tally,  publisher  of  the 
Brooksville  Sun-Joumal. 


1968 

Morning 


Los  Angolas  Timas  .  48,173,374 

Miami  Harald  .  38,1 12,444 

Washington  Post  .  37,0S2.808 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  3S,H4,042 

Naw  York  Timas  .  32,231,302 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  30,473,155 

Naw  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  28,478,772 

Houston  Post  .  27,505,750 

Dallas  Naws  .  24,772,587 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  24,234,877 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicia  .  31,787,837 

San  Josa  Naws  .  30,473,744 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  27,778,847 

Atlanta  Journal  .  28,443,787 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  28,073,744 

Montraal  La  Prassa  .  27,877,414 

Clavaland  Prass  .  27,543,404 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  .  27,415,240 

Toronto  Star  .  21,331,188 

Minnaapolis  Star  .  24,573,375 


Sunday 

Los  Angalas  Timas  .  32,150,227 

Naw  York  Timas  .  30,774,357 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  17,273,541 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  17,474,178 

Naw  York  Nows  .  17,141,875 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  14,144,171 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalor  .  15,457,870 

Miami  Harald  .  15,444,725 

Boston  6lobo  .  15,403,543 

Minnaapolis  Tribuna  .  14,451,171 

Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Los  Angalas  Timas  MS  .  81,023,401 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  43,007,457 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  53,440,220 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  53,557,187 

Washington  Post  MS  .  51,574,377 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  44,143,040 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  . .  43,444,074 
Minnaapolis  Star  8  Tribuna  ES  41,224,584 
Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  MS  ...  41.002,038 
Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  40,328,570 


1969 

Morning 


Los  Angalas  Timas  .  $1,148,411 

Miami  Harald  .  41.537,771 

Washington  Pott  .  38.081,^ 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  V.lftMt 

Naw  York  Timas  .  32.422,711 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  31,734,40 

Houston  Post  .  30,037,^ 

Dallas  Naws  .  27,175,474 

Naw  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  ..  28,727.014 
Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  27,847,721 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicia  .  3S.707,74t 

San  Josa  Naws  .  3I,784,4M 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  .  31,473,437 

Toronto  Star  .  31,150,741 

Atlanta  Journal  .  30,737,703 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  30,374,541 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  27.304,415 

Montraal  La  Prassa  .  27,053,217 

Datroit  Naws  .  28,447,701 

Minnaapolis  Star  .  28,154,151 


Sunday 


Los  Angalas  Timas  .  32,772,431 

Naw  York  Timas  .  31,537,48 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  20,277,441 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  18,872,734 

Miami  Harald  .  18,133,701 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  17,454,224 

Naw  York  Naws  .  17,178,411 

Boston  Globa  .  14.314,407 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  I5,5M,04I 

Minnaapolis  Tribuna .  15,181,307 

Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Los  Angalas  Timas  MS  .  83,753,247 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  44,142,323 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  57,471,471 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  54,8n,47i 

Washington  Post  MS  .  53,247,444 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  47,227,5tt 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  ^,850,745 

Atlanta  Journal  8  Constitution  ES  43,380,81 
Minnaapolis  Star  8  Tribuna  K  43,335,531 
Clavaland  Plain-Daalar  MS  ...  42,341.81 


GetTwo  Cheaper 
than  one,  Marvie  Says 


Dear  Marvie: 

The  12,000  lines  per  hour  throughput  on 
TYPESET'S  isn’t  enough.  I  need  at  least  twice 
that.  I  saw  one  guy  advertising  twice  that. 
What  do  you  think? 

Big  Timer 

Dear  Big: 

The  best  way  to  get  24,000  lines  per  hour 
throughput  is  to  buy  two  TYPESET-8s. 
First  of  all,  it’s  cheaper.  Two  of  ours  cost 
less  than  one  of  the  other  brand.  One  sys¬ 
tem  hacks  up  the  other  so  you  get  security. 
And  furthermore,  you  can  buy  it  from  the 
guys  who  make  computers.  Us. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Someone  told  me  that  TYPESET-S  is  less  than 
the  $29,900  I  thought  it  was.  Is  there  a  sale  or 
something? 

Dear  Shop:  Shopper 

The  new  TYPESET-8  goes  for  $16,900  and 
it’s  more  than  a  sale.  It’s  a  design  change 
that  uses  a  non-expandable  control  for  one 
reader  and  one  punch  that  makes  the  big 
difference.  But  the  machine  has  the  same 


throughput,  the  same  proven  software,  and 
the  same  DIGITAL  organization  standing 
behind  it. 


Dear  Marvie: 

When  you  got  computerized  typesetting  and 
something  goes  wrong,  who  do  you  call? 

Nervous 

Dear  Nerve; 

If  it’s  TYPESET.8,  call  DIGITAL.  If  it’s 
another  system,  first,  figure  out  if  the 
trouble  is  in  the  hardware,  the  software,  or 
in  the  peripherals.  Then,  check  that  care¬ 
fully,  because  it’s  very  difficult  to  know  for 
sure.  Then  call  the  expert  in  that  special¬ 
ized  field. 


Man  ie  will  he  glad  to  help  you  u  ith  your  prohlems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 


a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  I /  they're 
urgent,  call  (6/7)  897-^111. 
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150  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


iBia-iasa 

A  Great  Record  by 
A  Great  Newspaper  in 
A  Great  State  and  Region 

150  years  of  service  to  a  Great  People  by  one  of  North  America's  most 
honored  and  best  read  newspapers.  The  Gazette  is  the  ONE  medium  no 
advertiser  can  do  without  in  Arkansas. 


(Sazette, 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer- Ferguson-Walker 


Barrett  and  Beebe  on  list 

Five  receive  Cabot  Prizes 


Five  persons  in  the  field  of 
inter- American  journalism — 
three  from  Latin  America  and 
two  from  the  United  States — 
were  honored  Thursday  (No¬ 
vember  6)  at  the  31st  annual 
presentation  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

The  Cabot  Prizes,  awarded  for 
“distinguished  journalistic  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  advancement 
of  inter-American  understand¬ 
ing”  were  presented  by  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  W.  Cordier,  president  of 
the  University,  at  an  academic 
convocation  in  Low  Memorial 
Library. 

The  recipients  of  gold  medals 
for  1969  were: 

Dr.  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  an 
author,  essayist  and  literary 
critic  who  writes  for  a  number 
of  Brazilian  publications  under 
the  nom-de-plume  of  Tristas  de 
Athayde. 

Elsa  Arana  Freire,  editor  of 
7  Dias,  the  Sunday  magazine  of 
the  newspaper  La  Prensa,  of 
Lima,  Peru. 

Edward  W.  Barrett  of  New 
York  City,  director  of  the 


Communications  Institute  of  the 
Academy  for  Educational  De¬ 
velopment  and  formerly  dean  of 
Columbia  University’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 

George  H.  Beebe,  senior  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Luis  Gabriel  Cano,  general 
manager  of  El  Espectador,  of 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

In  addition,  three  newspapers 
represented  by  the  medalists — 
El  Espectador,  La  Prensa  and 
the  Miami  Herald — received  sil¬ 
ver  bars  to  be  added  to  Cabot 
plaques  awarded  in  prior  years. 

El  Espectador  was  honored 
in  1954  when  Gabriel  Cano,  the 
father  of  one  of  this  year’s 
medalists,  was  awarded  a  Cabot 
gold  medal. 

La  Prensa  received  a  Cabot 
plaque  in  1955,  when  a  Cabot 
medal  was  awarded  to  its  direc¬ 
tor,  Pedro  G.  Beltran. 

'The  Miami  Herald  has  been 
honored  on  two  occasions — in 
1946,  when  a  Cabot  medal  was 
presented  to  Lee  Hills,  then 
managing  editor  of  the  paper 
and  now  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  and  again 


in  1962,  when  the  medalist  was 
John  S.  Knight,  then  president 
and  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers. 

At  the  convocation,  the  award 
recipients  were  presented  to  Dr. 
Cordier  by  Richard  T.  Baker, 
acting  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes  were  established  by  the 
late  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot 
of  Boston  as  a  memorial  to  his 
wife  in  1939. 

Each  prize  consists  of  an 
18-karat  gold  medal,  $1,000  and 
travel  expenses. 

• 

Editor  leaves  paper 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jay  Jenkins,  49,  ended  his 
work  October  31  as  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City 
Sentinel  to  become  assistant  to 
William  C.  Friday,  president  of 
the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Jenkins  came 
to  Winston-Salem  in  1968  after 
serving  as  chief  of  the  Raleigh 
Bureau  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  for  13  years. 


New  duties  assigned 
to  N.Y.  Times  editois 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  man^iging 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
announced  additional  resp  ^nsi- 
bilities  for  Lewis  Jordan,  news 
editor,  and  the  promotion  of 
Lawrence  G.  Hauck  to  associate 
news  editor. 

Both  changes  follow  on  the 
decision  of  Theodore  M.  Bern¬ 
stein,  assistant  managing  editor 
since  1952,  to  take  a  new  post 
as  editorial  director  of  the 
Times  Book  Division. 

Jordan,  who  has  been  with  the 
Times  for  29  years,  will  assume 
many  of  Bernstein’s  former  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Hauck,  a  20-year 
employe  of  the  Times,  will  have 
increased  duties  relating  to  the 
production  of  the  newspaper. 

• 

Nedry  in  Oregon 

Nyssa,  Ore. 

Dirick  Nedry,  clerk-business 
manager  of  the  Nyssa  School 
District,  is  the  new  owner  of 
the  weekly  Nyssa  Gate  City 
Journal.  He  is  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
(Idaho)  Kootenai  County  Lead¬ 
er,  and  the  McCall  (Idaho) 
Payette  Lakes  Star,  which  he 
owned  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  Britt  Nedry.  He  bought 
the  weekly  from  Ted  and  Arlene 
Brammer. 


MODERNIZEYOUR  PLATE  HANDLING 
WITH  KEMP  ROTARY  PLATE  CHARGER  , 


(Patent  Number  3,464,373) 


Problem  with  plate  back-up  .  .  .  splash  .  .  .  dross  formation? 
The  KEMP  Rotary  Plate  Charger  can  make  your  central  re¬ 
melt  operate  more  smoothly,  quickly,  with  improved  melting 
efficiency,  better  plate  handling. 

Systematic  distribution  of  stereotype  plates  from  the  re¬ 
turn  conveyor  to  the  central  remelt  furnace  is  achieved  by 
the  Kemp  Rotary  Charger  which  is  driven  by  a  %  HP  motor, 
gear  reduction  box,  and  chain  drive.  Plates  are 
smoothly  transferred  from  the  conveyor  to  the  rotat¬ 
ing  cylinder.  One  end  of  the  cylinder  is  hinged  at 
the  mounting  bracket  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  end  floats  freely  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  molten  metal  level  in  the 
furnace.  The  cylinder  rotates  the 
plates  into  the  bath  with  mini¬ 
mum  splash  and  assures  positive 
submersion  in  the  melt,  thus 
eliminating  plate  back-up. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-80,  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing 
Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen 
Burnie,  Maryland  21061, 

U.S.A. 

Or  contact  your  local 
representative. 


CPEATIVE  ENGINEERING 
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,1  5»turity  To: 


the  contented 
stereo  foreman 


he  doesn't  have  to  work 
overtime... 

because  Certified  does 


Certified's  quality  control  department 
"never  sleeps".  Mats  are  inspected, 
using  modern  scientific  equipment, 
before  they  leave  our  plant.  This  means 
no  spoiled  jobs  due  to  defective  mats. 
Work  goes  smoothly,  deadlines  are 
met,  you  go  home  on  time. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept  P,  655  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  19241 


Sponsors  are  needed 

Forum  offers  youth 
work  holiday  abroad 


A  communications  program 
that  will  enable  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  send  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  to  Europe  for  a  work 
holiday  has  been  announced  by 
the  World  Youth  Forum. 

Robert  S.  Huffman,  director, 
said  the  Forum’s  program  is 
aimed  at  having  articulate 
young  people  travel  overseas  on 
a  seven-week  summer  program 
that  will  bring  them  into  con¬ 
tact  with  journalists  and  broad¬ 
casters,  as  well  as  other  leaders 
and  students  of  the  countries 
visited,  for  discussion  of  com¬ 
mon  problems. 

Founded  in  1946  by  the  late 
New  York  Herald  Tribtine,  the 
Forum  has  continued  to  work 
with  European  news  media  and 
students  in  82  countries.  No 
longer  limited  to  the  New  York 
area,  the  Forum  offers  its  re¬ 
sources  in  helping  communities 
through  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  youth 
and  adults,  between  ghetto- 
dwellers  and  the  affluent  of  sub¬ 
urbia,  Huffman  said. 

He  said  the  Forum  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  technique  to  give 
young  people  a  chance  for  face- 
to-face  communication  with 
youth  abroad,  and  even  here, 
between  those  who  live  in  the 
same  cities  yet  dwell  in  economic 
and  cultural  worlds  that  are 
miles  apart. 

The  number  of  youths  selected 
will  depend  on  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  sponsorship.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $1300  for  each  student. 
Huffman  urged  that  local  spon¬ 
sorship  and  selection  be  entered 
into,  and  said  television  stations 
in  four  major  cities  have  already 
reserved  seven  sponsorships. 
They  will  pay  the  bill  for  seven 
students  selected  in  their  areas 
to  make  the  trip. 

“Obviously  the  situations  will 
differ  between  communities  of 
15,000  and  those  of  millions,” 
Huffman  said.  “For  example, 
there  might  be  shared  sponsor¬ 
ships,  or  the  services  of  local 
non-news  media  organizations 
might  be  solicited  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  student.  Also,  an  area 
with  a  large  black  population 
might  want  to  have  more  than 
one  racial  group  represented.” 

Once  selected,  the  Forum  will 
arrange  the  delegates  in  groups 
that  will  include  those  from  dif¬ 
ferent  geographic  and  ethnic 
backgrounds,  will  provide  each 


group  with  a  leader,  will  sched 
ule  a  program  and  work  witi 
the  home  communities  to  obtain 
the  broadest  benefit  from  whi 
the  high  school  students  vrO 
learn  from  their  work  holida; 
in  Europe. 

Students  selected  will  travt 
in  groups  of  20  to  25,  leavin; 
New  York  for  Europe  aroun 
July  1,  and  arriving  back  i 
New  York  between  August  20 
25.  Orientation  will  be  held  « 
the  campus  of  Sarah  Lawrenc 
College  ( Bronx ville,  N.Y.),  an 
visits  will  be  scheduled  to  N« 
York  City  newspapers  an 
broadcast  centers. 

Added  information  and  de 
scriptive  material  may  be  ha 
from  the  World  Youth  Foruir 
46  East  52d  Street,  New  Yori 
N.Y.  10022.  Mrs.  Ogden  R.  Reif 
former  publisher  of  the  Hera! 
Tribune,  is  honorary  chairmar 
and  the  president  is  Ralph  11 
Daniels,  president  of  CBS  Telt 
vision  Stations  Division. 

• 

Editors  supervise 
graduate  interns 

Columbia,  Mo 

Two  St.  Louis  newspaper  edi 
tors  have  been  appointed  clinical 
professors  of  journalism  at  thi 
University  of  Missouri-Columbii 
to  serve  as  supervisors  of  th 
School  of  Journalism’s  gfraduat 
reporting  program  on  urba 
problems  in  St.  Louis. 

The  appointees  are  George  ^ 
Killenberg,  executive  editor  o 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democro- 
and  Carl  R.  Baldwin,  espistar. 
city  editor  and  director  of  trairi] 
ing,  news  department,  St.  Loui 
Post-Dispatch. 

Dean  Earl  English  said  thi 
program  will  send  two  graduati 
students  to  each  newspaper  fo: 
one  semester  beginning  in  Feb 
ruary.  The  four  students  vb 
write  in-depth  articles  on  urba- 
affairs,  particularly  in  >?hetM 
areas,  for  publication  in  the  t» 
newspapers.  The  St.  Louis  proj 
ect,  directed  by  Ernest  C.  Mor 
gan,  assistant  professor  of  jour 
nalism,  is  an  extension  of 
school’s  graduate  reporting  pn- 
gram. 

In  order  to  be  considered  ai 
interns  in  the  graduate  report 
ing  prognram  on  urban  prol)leni^ 
students  are  required  to  tafc 
Area  Seminar  and  rdate* 
courses  in  community  de.elop 
ment  and  municipal  goveriiment 
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Daisy/Heddon 
knows  what  it  takes 
to  tackle  a  problem-. 


r » 


Expenditures  for  pollution  control  equipment  by  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  have  amounted  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  the  last  18  years,  and  more 
millions  for  air  and  water  conservation  systems  will  be 
spent  as  U.S.  Steel  continues  its  expansion  and  modern¬ 
ization  programs  nation-wide. 


United  States  Steel 


1 


Agency  prods  papers 
on  production  help 


Philadelphu 
A  three-point  program  de¬ 
signed  to  Simulate  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  into  reaching  its 
potential  as  a  strong  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  was  proposed  to  the 
Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  November 
6  by  an  advertising  executive. 

Albert  Salter,  senior  vice- 
president  of  W.  B.  Doner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  criticized  the  newspaper 
industry  for  lagging  behind  the 
broadcast  medium  in  offering 
services  to  advertisers. 

He  said  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  is  lagging  because  “a  news¬ 


paper  doesn’t  consider  itself 
primarily  as  an  advertising 
medium,”  he  said.  “A  newspaper 
is  still  in  its  own  eyes  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  individual  rights,  the 
trumpet  of  freedom,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  Then  he  added:  “It  has 
more  honestly  in  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  been  a  reflection  of  social 
taste  and  habit,  good  and  bad 
like  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Newspapers’  real  strength  is 
not  yet  realized,”  he  continued, 
and  their  potential  will  never 
be  realized  without  an  under¬ 
standing  of  advertising  at  a  na¬ 
tional  level  whether  or  not  at 
national  rate. 


Salter  proposed  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  practices: 

1 —  Create  an  advertiser  serv¬ 
ice  for  networks  of  newspapers 
that  make  geog^'aphical  sense  to 
regional  and  national  marketers, 
offering  one  rate,  one  buy,  one 
multi-market. 

2 —  Create  the  ability  to  serv¬ 
ice  advertisers  who  purchase  na¬ 
tionally  but  at  local  rates. 

3 —  Create  a  production  serv¬ 
ice  to  accommodate  national 
ROP  advertisers. 

“For  every  100  radio  spots,  I 
need  100  tapes.  For  every  100 
newspapers,  I  need  100  mats,” 
he  explained.  “Why  can’t  the 
newspaper  industry  get  the  jump 
on  the  broadcast  industry  by 
creating  a  production  service  for 
agencies  making  buys?” 

W.  B.  Doner  represents  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Baltimore 
News  American. 


Nca’  design  Model  1100  m  action. 


New.  faster  Model  S-1500  with  feeder  pacer 


Speed  is  the  name 
of  the  game 
in  newspaper 
mail  rooms. 


See  how  a  Saxmayer  Tyer  can  save  time  and  trim  costs  in 
your  mail  room.  □  Small  bench  models  for  single  rolled  pa¬ 
pers,  heavy  duty  portable  units  and  fully  automatic  single 
or  cross-tie  systems.  □  Uses  plastic,  synthetic  or  sisal 
twine  (no  danger  of  injury  from  metal  strapping  or  wire). 
□  You'll  find  it  simple  to  operate,  simple  to  service.  A 
Saxmayer  Specialist  will  gladly  give  you  full  details  about 
a  tyer  to  fit  your  needs.  Write  to  us  today. 

Serving  Newspapers  Since  1912 


AXMAYER 


TYING  EQUIPIVIENT 


MTIOMAl  BUMOIE  TYEII  CO./  MbMi  MkWfM  4S22t 

A  DIVISION  OF  SOS  CONSOUOATED.  INC. 


George  A.  Bowen  I 

Bowen  fills  new  job 
with  AP  at  Baltimore 

BALTIMofe 

George  A.  Bowen  has  been  a? 
pointed  general  supervisor  c : 
the  Baltimore  AP  office  by  ChiV  \ 
of  Bureau  Joe  Dill. 

Dill  also  named  Richarj 
Shafer  as  enterprise  editor 
charge  of  coordinating  and  dJ 
veloping  enterprise  and  featii'l 
stories  for  Maryland,  Delawa’ ! 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Bowen,  55  and  a  24-year  A; 
man,  will  be  responsible  I- 
news  operations  in  Mar. via:  ' 
and  Delaware  and  will  be  Dil!: 
assistant.  He  is  a  Navy  vetera: 
and  a  graduate  of  Rutgers.  H 
worked  during  and  after  collf-f  j 
at  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J. 
Home  News. 

• 

Ewing  in  PR  firm 

Portland,  Or-. 

Ellen  Ewing,  news  and  fe. 
ture  editor  of  the  Spoka:!\i 
(Wash.)  Inland  Register,  wh|. 
also  handled  public  inforniatifi 
for  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Sp 
kane,  and  her  husband,  Paii 
Ewing,  who  was  formerly  wi; 
the  public  relations  departmc' 
of  Bonneville  Power  Administr; 
tion,  have  established  Ewing,  i 
Ewing  Inc.,  a  PR  firm,  hpr- 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  Ell'- 
Ewing  worked  for  the  0t>* 
gonian,  and  her  husband  for  tb" 
Associated  Press. 


Jury  frees  editor  1 

Portland,  0r4 
A  Municipal  Court  jury 
liberated  30  minutes,  then  a  - 
quitted  Jimmy  (Bang  Bang 
Walker,  37,  newspaper 
lisher,  on  a  charge  of  ri  -istirl 
a  police  officer.  Walker  "J 
arrested  when  he  attempted  J 
take  pictures  of  a  confrontat; « 
between  police  and  black  > «  ■'  f 
in  a  service  station  lot.  Walki 
publishes  the  weekly  ( 
Defender  which  calls  itself 
oldest  Negro  newspaper  in 
Pacific  Northwest. 
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Sonmivest 

Scene. 

In  March,  Southwest  Scene  will  become  a  permanent  Sunday  supplement 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  This  new,  locally  edited  roto  magazine  will  show  off 
the  new  southwest  scene,  particularly  Greater  Dallas,  with  features  for  every 
member  of  the  family  and  plenty  of  full-color  photographs  and  illustrations 
When  you  buy  Southwest  Scene,  you'll  reach  284,884  households.  And  that's 
22,339  more  than  you  can  reach  with  any  part  of  the  other  Dallas  Sunday  paper. 

Source:  Calculated  from  the  ABC  Publisher's  Statement.  March  31, 1969 

YOU  CANT  MAKE  THE  SOUTHWEST  SCENE  WITHOUT 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

CnuMf.  WoedMrd.  0  Mari  4  OmUm.  Inc,.  Nil.i,nil  RaiiricintitM  Q  Thi  Lwriit^  Co.,  riotidi  RipnunUtno  Q  A  Nawspiotr  i  Mimlw  Q  A  Monrboc  ol  Mitropolrtin  Sondij  Naanoipor.  Inc. 


COMMUNITY® 

The  small  town  dailies  and  weeklies  are  running  up  to 
16  pages  broadsheet,  32  pages  tabloid  at  speeds 
up  to  14,000  pph  with  a  standard  folder.  Up  to 
24  pages  broadsheet  or  48  pages  tabloid  at  speeds 
up  to  1 6,500  pph  can  be  produced  with  a  Suburban® 
Folder.  With  this  heavy  duty  folder  a  variety  of 
attachments  are  available  for  commercial  folds  and 
an  upper  former  can  be  supplied  for  two  section 
products. 


I 

SUBURBAN*  'UR 

Small  to  medium  sized  newspapers  are  running  up  to  The  Ic 
24  pages  broadsheet,  48  pages  tabloid  at  speeds  duce 
up  to  25,000  pph  with  a  standard  folder.  Controls  tabloi 
are  mounted  on  the  folder.  Addition  of  an  upper  copal 
former  adds  two  section  product  capability.  Press  is  i  additi 
equipped  with  audio  and  visual  safety  signal  systems,  at  coi 
Let  us  make  arrangements  for  you  to  see  one  in  ,  Addit 
action.  I  flexib 


GDSS 

GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St..  Chicago.  Illinois  60650 


I 

‘URBANITE® 

» to  The  large  weeklies,  dailies  and  central  plants  pro¬ 
ds  duce  up  to  64  pages  broadsheet  and  96  pages 
ols  tabloid  at  speeds  up  to  40,000  pph.  This  press  is 
oer  capable  of  producing  a  four  section  product  with 
s  is  I  addition  of  an  upper  former.  Controls  are  centralized 
ms.  at  console.  The  Urbanite®  has  full  color  capability. 
I  Addition  of  a  3/color  unit  allows  ultimate  in  color 
j  flexibility. 


METRO-OFFSET 

Large  and  growing  metropolitan  dailies  are  running 
this  double-width  press  at  speeds  of  up  to  60,000 
pph  and  a  capacity  of  up  to  80  pages  straight  or  up 
to  144  pages  collect  with  an  Imperial  3:2  folder. 
This  is  the  outstanding  web  offset  press  designed  for 
growing  metropolitan  area  dailies.  Continuous  pro¬ 
duction  with  full  automatic  Reel-Tension-Pasters  and 
Digital  Paster  Pilot.  Unlimited  color  flexibility  and 
product  versatility. 


Full  accord  is  reached 
on  research  reciprocity 


Lottery  evidence  cops  tv  award 

ATLAN’iA 

WSB  Television  has  been  named  the  recipient  of  i.n 
Alfred  I.  duPont-Columbia  University  award  for  its  coii> 
tinning  news  coverage  of  organized  crime  in  Atlanta  and 
Georgia  during  1968-69. 

The  announcement  was  made  this  week  by  Marvin 
Barrett,  director  of  the  award  program. 

WSB  Television  provided  law-enforcement  officials  wilh 
information  leading  to  the  largest  lottery  raid  in  Georgia 
history.  WSB-tv  newsmen  worked  on  the  story  for  more 
than  seven  months. 

The  station  used  what  the  award  committee  describes  as 
“imaginative  techniques’*  to  gather  evidence  of  suspected 
lottery  operations.  Filming  was  done  from  a  telephone 
repairman’s  tent,  a  converted  truck  van  and  an  airplane. 

The  resulting  lottery  raids  led  to  the  arrest  of  25  aileg«‘d 
gamblers,  including  some  said  to  be  linked  to  an  inter¬ 
national  gambling  ring.  WSB  Television’s  continuing  crime 
coverage  also  led  to  charges  against  several  police  officers. 


ANPA  Research  Institute  and 
INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute 
at  Darmstadt,  West  Germany, 
are  pledged  to  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  and  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  arrangement  was  solidi¬ 
fied  in  talks  between  ANPA 
General  Manager  Stanford 
Smith  and  INCA  President  W. 
Pluygers  in  New  York. 

ANPA  emphasized  that  the 
ANPA/RI  has  always  welcomed 
visits  to  its  laboratory  in 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  its  Production 
Department  in  New  York  and 
to  its  conferences  by  interested 
European  executives.  The 
ANPA  Research  Institute  has 
always  freely  made  all  its  in¬ 
formation  available  to  news¬ 
papers  in  countries  beyond 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
although  ANPA  does  not  seek 
or  accept  memberships  outside 
North  America. 

Pluygers  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  ANPA  for  this  policy 
and  assured  Smith  that  INCA- 
FIEJ  Research  Institute  would 
maintain  the  same  policy  toward 
American  and  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  executives.  INCA-FIEJ 


Research  Institute  will  likewise 
receive  visitors  to  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  conferences  without 
any  requirement  that  they  be¬ 
come  members.  It  will  be  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  policy  between  the  two 
organizations. 

It  was  accordingly  agreed 
that  INCA  would  not  solicit 
members  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  and  that  ANPA  would 
continue  its  policy  of  not  solicit¬ 
ing  members  in  the  area  served 
by  the  INCA-FIEJ  Research 
Institute. 

Pluygers  and  Smith  also 
agreed  that  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  should  freely  exchange 
information  about  research  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  in¬ 
sure  the  maximum  benefits  of 
research  to  the  membership  of 
each  organization.  By  this  ex¬ 
change,  newspaper  members  of 
either  organization  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  work  of  both  in¬ 
stitutes.  Each  organization  has 
granted  the  other  complete 
freedom  to  reprint  reports  from 
technical  bulletins  and  publica¬ 
tions. 


Tv  icebreaker 
for  features, 
says  Tatarian 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 
United  Press  International,  de¬ 
scribed  television  news  report¬ 
ing  as,  “simply  extending  a  new 
dimension  of  work  already  be¬ 
gun  by  the  news  media,’’  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  an  informed 
public  throughout  the  coming 
decade. 

In  a  speech  during  the  21st 
annual  Journalism  Day  (Octo¬ 
ber  28)  at  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Tatarian  outlined  the 
glowing  need  for  newspapers  to 
provide  accurate,  and  in-depth 
background  for  news  events 
which  of  necessity  receive  only 
surface  coverage  on  television. 

“Everything  pertinent  to  an 
event  does  not  always  take  place 
in  front  of  a  camera,’’  he  said. 
“Most  events  simply  cannot  be 
shown  in  their  entirety.  So  the 
tv  editor  must  discard  more 
than  he  retains  .  .  .  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  partial  truth 
and  untruth  is  not  very  great.” 

Though  he  admitted  that, 
“The  subjects  which  figure  in 
TV’s  finest  documentaries  al¬ 
most  invariably  have  had  heavy 
prior  coverage  in  the  printed 
press,”  he  added,  “I  think  news¬ 
papers  more  and  more  are 
recognizing  that  tv  can  be  a 
useful  icebreaker  in  some  areas 
of  coverage.” 

Television,  he  said,  can  quite 
effectively  arouse  interest  in 
distant  subjects,  with  documen¬ 
taries,  even  after  the  print 
medium  has  presented  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  He  cited  also  an 
example  of  wide  usage  of  a 
UPI  feature  in  newspapers 
after  an  hour-long  program  on 
the  subject  had  been  broadcast. 


‘Gay’  picket  line 
protests  feature 

San  Franclsi 

A  dozen  members  of  the  grou  i 
picketing  the  San  Francisco  E.\  , 
aminer  in  protest  against  a  in 
ture  article  they  described  i 
a  vicious  attack  on  the  city 
"gay  community”  were  arres; 
ed.  The  article  was  by  Rober 
Patterson,  staffer. 

The  arrests  came  after  ; 
plastic  bag  of  ink  was  droppr 
from  the  newspaper  roof  an 
the  demonstrators  responded  h 
making  ink  handprints  on  tb 
building. 

The  ink-droppers  were  ur 
identified  and  thirty  demon.stia 
tors  moved  to  the  Mayor’s  offif 
to  protest  their  treatment.  'I’hret 
were  arrested  there  for  sittir.| 
down  and  refusing  to  leave.  |j 
• 

NeHsiiiaii  mayor-elect 

Dunkirk,  N.V 

In  the  mayoralty  electio: 
here,  a  40-year  old  newspaper 
man,  F.  Neil  Chaffle,  R.,  de 
feated  Democrat  Mayor  Josep' 
J.  Steger  by  a  vote  of  3,452  t 
2,569.  Chaffie,  who  has  been  eni 
ployed  for  the  past  few  .vear^ 
by  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Pos' 
Journal  as  the  Chautauqua 
County  Court  House  and  Cour 
ty  offices  reporter,  takes  on  hir 
mayoralty  duties  January  1,  a 
$10,000  per  year. 

• 

Long  service  ends 

Cadillac,  Midi 

Vemer  G.  Johnson,  a  printer 
retired  from  the  Cadillac  Eve¬ 
ning  News  with  the  good  wishes 
of  his  fellow  workers.  A  former 
publisher,  Earl  T.  Huckle. 
noted  that  Johnson  had  been  on 
the  job  every  weekday  for  5; 
years. 


Rotogravure  Supplement 
printing  capacity 
availabie 

Complete  facilities  for  production  and  printing 
are  available  at  our  Rotogravure  Plant. 

Tabloid  size  (IOV2  X  12i4),  stitched  and 
trimmed  if  required,  8  to  144  pages,  50%  color, 
high  quality  reproduction.  Can  work  from  original 
copy  or  supplied  positives. 

Contact:  Paul  Matthews, 

Toronto  Daily  Star,  80  King  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Canada.  Telephone:  (416)  367-2027. 


Toronto  Daily  Star 
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TO 


EB  Fort  Ladderdale  News 


6«iiW  SQtnephre  In  Browanl  hn  T 


With  the  November  9th  issue,  these  Press  and  Spokane  Spokesman- Review, 

great  newspapers  began  distributing  This  gives  Parade,  the  Sunday  Giant, 

Parade  —The  Birmingham  News,  Fort  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel,  publication  in  America!  16,250,000 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  copies  each  week. 


V 


93 

■16.234.641 


nd  grows! 


73 

12,152,584 


75 

12,425,511 


77 

13,064,569 


93  Great  Newspapers  Distributing  Parade  Every  Sunday! 


Akron  Mocon  Jourrvol 
Albon^  Tim«t*Union 
Aibwquorqut  Jowmol 
Allontown,  Coll~Chronicl« 
Aihovill*  Citixtn>Tim«s 
AuguSto  ChronicU’Htrold 
Solfimort,  N«wt>Am«ricon 
Sotorv  ffoug#  Advocott 
ftooumont,  En»«rprl»« 

|ir>ghom»on«  Aoss 
^rminghom  N«w$ 
loiton  Glob* 
ftridgoport  A>»t 
luffoto«  Courior-Exprou 
Ctdor  Kopidt 

CKorl«»ton«  Goz«trt*Moil 
Cborloftt  ObMrvOr 
CKottonoogo  Tim«$ 

CHicogo  Svn-Tlmot 
Columbus,  Go.,  LtdgOfEnquiror 
Dolloft  Timos  Horold 
Oovonport  nmot-Oomocrol 
Doyton  Ntwrt 


0«nvtr,  Kocky  AAOuntoin  News 
DotrOlt  Fr«C  A«M 

El  Pom  Timoi 
Erio,  Timo*-N«w» 

Evontvilit  Coucior  ond  Aeu 
Forgo,  Forum 

Ft,  LoudtrdoU  Nows  ar>d  Sun-Sontmol 

Ft.  Woyno,  Jourrvol'Gozottt 

Ft,  Worth  Stor*Ttl«grom 

Frosno  Bee 

Greenville  News 

Horrisburg,  Potriot^News 

Hertford  Couront 

Horsolulu  Stor*Bulletin  &  Advertiser 

Huntsville  Times 

Jockson,  Clorion^Ledger/News 

Krsoxville  New^'Sentinel 

Lincoln,  Joumol  or>d  Stor 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gozette 

Long  Beoch,  lnd-Aess*Telegram  &  News 

Long  Islond  Aess 

Mocon  Telegropb  ond  News 

Modison,  Wiscorvsin  Stote  Jourrvol 


Mobile  Aess  Register 

Modesto  Bee 

Nework,  Stor*Ledger 

New  Bedford  Stondord*Times 

Newport  News -Hampton,  Aess 

Norfolk  Virginion-Alot 

Ooklond  Tribune 

Orlondo  Sentirvel 

Aisodeno,  Stor-News 

Ptorio  Journol  Star 

Atilodelpbio,  Bulletin 

Attsbur^  Aeu 

fortlond,  Moifse  Telegram 

Portlond,  Ore.,  Oregonion 

Reoding  Eogle 

Riverside,  Aeu-Enterprise 

Roorsoke  Times 

Socromento  Bee 

St.  Joseph,  News-Aess 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispotch 

St,  Aiul  Aor>eer-Aess 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Salt  LokeCity,  Solt  Loke  Tribune 


Son  Antonio,  Light 

Son  Berrsordirto,  Sun-Telegram 

Son  Diego  LMion 

Son  Jose  Mercury-News 

Santo  Borboro  News-Aess 

Scronton,  Scrantonian 

Seottle  Post-lntelligervcer 

Sioux  City  Jourrval 

Sioux  Foils  Argus-Leoder 

Spokane,  Spokesman  -Revi  ew 

Sprirsgfield,  III.,  State  Journol -Register 

Sprirvgfield,  Mou.,  Republicon 

Springfield,  Ohio,  News-Sun 

Staten  Islorsd  AdvorKe 

Syrocuse  Harold -American 

Topeko  Copitol-Jourrsol 

Tucson,  Arizorso  Star 

Woshin^on  Post 

West  Palm  Beoch,  Polm  Beoch  Aist-Times 

Wheeling  News-Register 

Wichito  Eogle  A  Beocon 

Wilkes-Borre  |r)deper>dent 

Yokimo  Herold-Republic 

Youngstown  Vindicator 


REACHING  WA  MILLION  HOMES  COAST  TO  COAST  THROUGH  93  STRONG  NEWSPAPERS  EVERY  SUNDAY 
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My  father,  who  originated  these 
informal  commentaries,  be¬ 
lieved  strongly  in  moderation 
and  always  kept  a  story  handy 
to  illustrate  his  beliefs. 

One  of  these  concerned  a 
member  of  the  congregation 
who  fell  asleep  during  a  lengthy 
sermon.  Meeting  the  man  after¬ 
ward,  the  preacher  remarked 
that  he  was  afraid  he’d  failed 
to  hear  the  Word. 

"I  heard  the  Word”  the  fel¬ 
low  replied.  "It  was  only  them 
extry  ones  I  missed,  and  they 
don’t  add  much”. 

My  Dad’s  contention  was  that 
too  many  "extry  ones”  don’t 
add  much  "extry”  enjoyment. 
Such  an  ar^ment  might  not 
occur  to  militant  drys— but  is 
common  knowledge  among 
connoisseurs. 

I  venture  to  say  that  a  fine 
old-fashioned  Bourbon  like 
ours,  made  in  modest  quantity, 
with  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  care  can  be  truly  appreci¬ 
ated  only  in  moderation. 

That’s  our  practice  here  at 
the  distillery.  We’ve  found  that 
enjoyment  is  best  served  by 
knowing  when  to  put  the  cork 
firmly  in  the  bottle. 

I  also  recall  some  fatherly 
advice  on  the  subject  from  a 
strictly  dollars-and-cents 
standpoint. 

My  Dad  and  I  later  were  on 
a  business  trip  some  years  back 
and  I  was  domg  a  bit  of  night- 
clubbing.  I  tried  to  iustify  this 
extravagance  on  the  basis  that  I 
was  helping  to  introduce  folks 
to  the  friendly  flavor  of  our  Sour 
Mash  whiskey. 

Dad  said,  ’'^lieve  me!  There 
is  no  way  to  sell  whiskey  by  the 
gallon  ajid  buy  it  back  by  the 
drink  and  make  any  money.” 

For  your  holiday  entertain¬ 
ing  I  recommend,  in  modera¬ 
tion,  either  Old  Fitzgerald 
Original  Bonded  in  its  distinc¬ 
tive  Colonial  decanter  or  Old 
Fitzgerald  Prime  86.8  proof 
in  handsome  holiday  garb  . . . 
the  most  expensively  made 
Bourbon  in  Kentucky  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  world. 


■  John  H.  Colburn,  editor  and 
^  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
j  I  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon — ^the 
•  Distinguished  Service  in  Joum- 
1  alism  award  from  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Minnesota. 

i*  •  * 

Nancy  Wolfe,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  W inston-Salem 
I  (N.C.)  Sentinel — resigned  to 
®  become  public  relations  assis- 
*  tant  to  Mayor  M.  C.  Benton. 


Bill  East,  city  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel 
— promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

*  *  * 

Luke  Feck,  former  radio  and 
tv  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Enquirer — home  again  as  assis¬ 
tant  Sunday  magazine  editor. 

*  *  « 

John  Taylor — from  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  to  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  bureau  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

«  *  « 

Michael  Lewis,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ind.) 
Commercial  Review — appointed 
managing  editor. 


Over  ^  2  of  Population,  EBI, 
and  Retail  Sales 
are  on  the 
Illinois 
side 


Your  Key  to^^ Hospitality 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8 


To  sell  the 
lorger  Illinois 
side,  buy  the 
Dispotch- 


Argus 


Quad-Cities 
largest  combined 
daily  circulation 
96°o  coverage  of  the 
Illinois  Quad-Cities! 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 
ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

Nat  I  Pep  Brnnham-Moloncy.  Inc 


AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE— Hobart  Rowan  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Thomas  G.  Hartley  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette  receive 
awards  for  excellence  in  business  and  financial  journalism  from 
Robert  E.  Slater,  at  right,  president  of  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Other  award  winners  were  Mrs.  Carol  J.  Loomis  of 
Fortune,  J.  A.  Livingston  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Max  Shapiro 
of  Barron's  Weekly  and  Edward  S.  Kerstein  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Al  McConagha,  European 
correspondent  for  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune — to  the  Washington 
Bureau,  succeeding  the  late 
Jack  Wilson.  . . .  George  Grim, 
world  reporter — to  London  for 
a  year.  Frank  Premack — from 
city  editor  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  news.  Larry 
Batson — from  sports  editor  to 
news  editor.  Stephen  Ronald 
— from  assistant  news  editor  to 
city  editor.  Sid  Hartman,  sports 
columnist — to  sports  editor. 
Mike  Smith — from  sports  staff 
writer  to  sports  news  editor. 
Dick  Youngbixkm) — from  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  to  business  news 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Robbinr,  retired 
sports  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  and  a  staffer  of 
Springfield  newspapers  for  more 


than  40  years — honored  at 
monial  dinner. 

*  *  * 

Melvin  L.  Slocum,  fonr,; 
news  bureau  director  at  Ch!( 
State  Collegfe  and  reporter  !• 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Prngre^.s-Bu 
letin — now  teaching  journalif^ 
at  Lower  Columbia  Collf? 
Longview,  Washington. 

*  «  « 

Gene  Fields,  business  ma; 
ager  of  the  Texarkana  (Tex 
Gazette  and  Daily  Neiva 
moted  to  manager  of  the  ne» 
papers,  succeeding  Mack  S 
ART  who  resigned. 


Gene  Bayless,  former  Wa 
ington  correspondent  for  Uni 
Press  International,  Neusu 
and  McGraw  Hill  publi(-ati< 
— appointed  executive  editor 
the  Congressional  Monitor. 


An  owner's  decision  to  sell  his  newspaper  is  his 
own  to  make.  In  considering  such  a  step  he  must 
have  the  benefit  of  confidential  professional  ad¬ 
vice. 

How  much  and  to  whom  are  the  important 
questions.  Our  forty  years  of  experience  enables 
us  to  give  you  the  answers.  A  consultation  involves 
no  obligation. 

Allen  Kander — George  J.  Cooper 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

270  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  687  3727 
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YoiAreonTV 
every  time 


[Iami»  P.  Moore,  former  ad- 
j^rtisi  ig  director  of  the  Clare- 

I*t  (N.H.)  Eagle — named  as- 
t»nt  to  the  publisher  of  the 
mg  field  (Vt)  Times-Report- 
.  Jane  Arrison,  former  ad- 
rtisiiig  department  staffer — 
nied  advertising  manager. 


you  call  Deha 
for  a  seat. 


Thurston  A.  Willis,  former 
editor  for  the  Savannah 
Morning  News — to  the 
i||«  (Ohio)  Advertiaer-Tri- 
■dHt  as  telegraph  editor.  Rob- 
IT  Campbell,  formerly  with 
se  Willoughby  (Ohio)  Newa- 
fffaW— to  the  Advertiaer-Tri- 
■-H  as  sports  editor. 


Not  broadcast,  of  course. 
But  our  own  coast-to-coast 
closed  circuit  network. 

It's  Deltamatic*— an  instant 
communications  device  that's 
tied  in  to  a  giant  IBM  computer 
system.  Our  agent  records  your 
name,  phone  number  and  de¬ 
tails  of  your  trip.  Then  the  com¬ 
puter  "remembers"  it  all  for  in¬ 
stant  reference.  And  flashes  It 
to  a  TV  screen  on  command. 

Deltamatic*  never  forgets 
a  name  (even  though  it  can't 
remember  a  face).  Another  in¬ 
novation  that  helps  us  be  ready 
when  you  are.  Call  Delta  direct 
or  see  your  Travel  Agent. 


RELIGION  EDITOR  Wallace  Henley,  center,  of  the  Birmingham 
News  receives  R.  S.  Reynolds  excellence  award.  Shown  with  the 
Rev.  John  Troxler,  left,  Birmingham  Ministerial  Association  president, 
and  William  Lamliin,  right,  representing  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

To  some  reporters,  religious  writing  is  a  drag.  But  to  Wallace  Hen¬ 
ley,  a  Baptist  minister,  religious  reporting  "has  all  the  elements  of 
drama  and  intensity  that  any  reporter  should  like  to  get  his  teeth 
into.*'  In  fact,  Hanley  believes  religious  journalism  can  be  the  most 
exciting  and  dramatic  of  all  reporting. 

Leslie  W.  Pearson,  managing  Floyd  G.  Summers,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Newa  news  editor  and  a  staff  member 
Herald  since  1963 — named  chief  of  the  St.  Louis  Poat-Diapatch 
of  the  Jefferson  City  bureau  of  for  35  years — retired, 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  •  *  • 

succeeding  Jack  Jones,  who  re-  Robert  J.  Christian  has  joined 
signed  to  become  director  of  the  Family  Weekly  as  Regional 
Missouri  State  Tourism  Com-  Sales  Manager.  He  was  form- 
mission.  erly  Sales  Group  Manager  at 

•  •  •  This  "Week. 

Rusty  Rab — from  news  edi-  ♦  *  • 

tor  of  the  Port  Orchard  (Wash.)  The  appointment  of  Miss 
Independent  to  sports  editor  of  Rosemarie  Maio  as  promotion 
the  McMinnville  (Ore.)  Newa-  manager  of  the  Pasaaic-Clifton 
Register.  (N.J.)  Herald-Newa  was  an- 

♦  *  ♦  nounced  by  Richard  Drukker, 

Elwin  Hatfield,  formerly  president-publisher.  Miss  Maio 

Sunday  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  joined  the  Herald-News  in  1964 
City  Daily  Oklahoman — named  as  copy-layout  artist,  and  served 
editor  of  Orbit,  Sunday  maga-  as  assistant  promotion  manager 
zine  of  the  Oklahoman.  since  April  1968. 


Edward  G.  McLaughlin,  for- 
ii'X Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
lifer,  and  Fairchild  Publica- 
Uia  bureau  chief  since  1959 — 
Bined  editor  of  Home  Fumiah- 
h]i  Daily,  a  Fairchild  Publica- 


JOHN  E.  Hinkle,  who  joined 
e  Hearst  Corp.  radio  and  tv 
inRion  as  an  accountant  in 
i-il — now  general  manager  of 
I-SN  AM-FM,  Milwaukee,  suc- 
the  late  Herman  A. 

■H.NhlOIJl. 


David  D.  Gardner,  former  ad- 
?rtising  account  executive  with 
ie  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily 
fu's — to  the  sales  staff  of 
miy  Times  Publishing  Com- 


William  C. 


Robinson,  for- 
lerly  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
K  Paula  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
(mOivaf — n  a  m  e  d  advertising 
iinagcr  of  the  Casa  Grande 
Ariz.)  Dispatch. 


Milo  Dakin,  reporter  for  the  ]Vfain 
Montgomery  Alabama  Adver¬ 
tiser  —  presented  a  diamond 
stickpin  by  Harold  Martin,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  coverage. 

*  *  • 

Morris  Berman,  photogra¬ 

pher  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga¬ 
zette — president  of  the  Pitts¬ 

burgh  Press  Club. 

«  *  V 

Richard  L.  Stegeman,  as¬ 
sistant  metropolitan  editor  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — 
appointed  news  editor  for  Metro- 
East  Journal,  East  St.  Louis, 


jXoAn  ^€i  tk 

^  AND  COMPANY 


Deha  is 
ready  when 
you  are! 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Buddy  Baker,  news  staffer  of 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today — named 
feature  ^itor  of  Sunrise  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Amusement  staffs.  Ron 
Caylor — Sunday  editor. 

«  *  * 

Mary  Hart,  home  economics 
reporter  for  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune — named  women’s  editor. 


AL  DARR,  acting  city  aditor  sinca 
»  tb*  naw  city  aditor  of  tba 
'-‘-'Ha,  Montana  Standard.  Ha 
as  raportar-photographar, 
aditor,  aditor  and  wira  aditor 
tha  Mistoulian,  tha  Grand 
‘ilind  (Nab.)  Indapandant,  tha 
^  (Nab.)  Quiz,  ^a  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Couriar  and  tha  Omaha 
World  Harald. 
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Ridder  paper  names 
executive  editor 

Gary,  Ind. 

The  resignation  of  Dale  E. 

Belles  Jr.  as  associate  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Post-Tribune 
was  announced  by  Walter  T. 

Ridder,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Belles,  who  has  long  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Gary  newspa¬ 
per,  cited  the  pressure  of  other 
business  as  the  reason  for  his 
leaving.  Belles  is  associated  with 
a  family  business  which  owns 
several  drug  stores  and  conducts 
other  business  enterprises. 

Ridder  announced  that  James 
E.  Rasmusen  will  become  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  newspaper  in 
charge  of  all  editorial  opera- 
_  tions.  He  will  retain  his  present 

He  succeeds  post  of  managing  editor.  Ridder 
krho  has  as-  assumes  the  title  of  editor, 
wrs  editor  for  Rasmusen  is  a  native  of  El- 
•vice’s  Roch-  gin.  Ill.  He  attended  Marquette 

University  in  Milwaukee.  Donald  M.  Wilson,  assmir. 

■merly  news  After  a  post-graduate  course  publisher  of  Life  and  forn. 
mce  (Kans.)  Rasmusen  joined  the  Linwood  I.  deputy  director  of  the  U.S.  1: 
ism  graduate  Noyes  newspapers  in  Ironwood,  formation  Agency,  has  been  sj 
of  Kansas.  Mich.,  and  Marinette  and  Marsh-  pointed  to  the  new  Time  1^ 
worked  with  field,  Wis.  post  of  vicepresident-Corporai 

lion  in  Roch-  He  joined  the  Post-Tribune  in  and  Public  Affairs.  He  will  1 
ig  the  D&C,  August,  1946,  as  telegraph  edi-  in  charge  of  press,  public  a;; 
iduate  of  the  tor  and  held  posts  as  news  edi-  community  relations,  both  in  I- 
}uri.  He  sue-  tor  and  assistant  managing  edi-  U.S.  and  abroad, 
irho  is  study-  tor  before  becoming  managing  Wilson  has  been  with  Ti 
niversity.  editor  in  1959.  for  15  years,  mainly  at  Life. 


Zimmerman 


Warmbold 

Gannett  paper  fills 
3  editorial  positions 


Williams 


James  E.  Rasmusen 


$10  million  construction  underway  for  Atlanta  Newspapers 

Designed  and  engineered  by  Lockwood  Greene,  the  Atlanta  Newspapers'  new  facility  incorporates  many  firsts 
in  newspaper  plant  design.  Automated  and  computerized  newsprint  handling,  data  processing  for  the  mail  room 
system  and  computerized  photocomposition  will  make  the  new  plant  one  of  the  world's  most  modern.  The  re¬ 
cently  completed  newsprint  warehouse  and  the  5-story,  52-press  unit  mechanical  building,  now  being  con¬ 
structed,  will  provide  over  370,000  sq.  ft.  of  new  space  for  the  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  and  CONSTITUTION.  And, 
through  the  use  of  critical  path  planning,  construction  is  currently  three  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

In  the  South,  Lockwood  Greene  recent  newspaper  clients  also  include  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  STANDARD  &  REVIEW, 
Mobile  (Ala.)  REGISTER  and  PRESS,  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  HERALD,  Charleston  (S.C.)  NEWS  &  COURIER  and 
EVENING  POST,  Columbia  (S.C.)  STATE  RECORD,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  TIMES-UNION  and  Washington  (D.C.) 
DAILY  NEWS. 

For  further  information,  write  for  our  newspaper  brochure. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

200  Perk  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017  •  100  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Messechusetts  02116 
100  Interstete  85,  Spertmiburg,  South  Ceroline  29301  •  1720  Peechtree  Street,  Mente,  Qeorgie  30309 
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Reinforced  Castable  Polymer  Rollers 

developed  by 
Bingham  research 
for  specific  use  as  form  rollers 
on  newspaper  color  decks 


Bingham’s  new  Gold  Crown  polymer 
roller  is  specially  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  color  printing  where  inks  have  a 
pH  of  7,  or  stronger.  Gold  Crown  can 
be  set  lighter,  holds  its  compression 
setting,  and  will  "clean”  the  screen . . . 
thus  minimizing  strike-through.  With 
Gold  Crown,  4  color  ROP  can  actually 
be  achieved  with  3  colors,  using  a  strong 
blue.  Order  a  test  set  today. 


Samuel 

Bingham 

Company 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
201  North  Wells  Street  Chicago,  III.  60606 


THE  WORLD  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  PRINTING  ROLLERS 


Jdnthebig 
Gmipugraphic  set-in. 


OurCG2961 
phototypesetter  is 
setting  more  type  from 
unjustified  tape  than 
ai^other  machine  in 
theworld...  It  costs 
$^500  and  we  can 

deliver  yours  , — _ | 

now! 

I  Name 


The  big  set-in  starts  in  your  composing  room 
as  soon  as  we  install  the  CG2961  phototype¬ 
setter.  It’s  the  high  speed  unit  that  can  help  you 
reduce  your  operating  costs . . .  fast!  Want 
proof?  Send  in  the  “Get  Acquainted”  coupon 
today  and  get  to  know  us  a  little  better.  If 
you’d  like  a  demonstration  of  our  equipment, 
we  will  arrange  one  near  you. 

All  prices  quoted  in  U.S.  dollars. 


I  ADDRESS 


.  ZIP _ 

Gompiiyraphic  Gorporation  /  / 

INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  01887  /  I 


Drake’s  articles 
win  major  prizes 

Philadelphia 

Donald  C.  Drake,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  science  and  med¬ 
ical  writer,  has  won  first  prize 
in  the  American  Heart  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Howard  W.  Blakeslee 
awards  competition  and  second 
prize  in  the  Russell  L.  Cecil 
Writing  Awards  contest  of  the 
Arthritis  Foundation. 

The  Blakeslee  award  w'as  won 
by  Drake  for  a  series  of  articles 
titled  "The  Heart:  New  Fron¬ 
tiers”  published  in  the  Inquirer 
last  May.  The  award,  a  citation 
and  $500,  will  be  given  to  Drake 
on  November  17  in  Dallas. 

Drake  will  receive  the  Cecil 
Award  for  the  story  “At  Grips 
With  Gout:  No  Fun  For  Vic¬ 
tims.”  Second  prize  carries  an 
award  of  $200.  First  prize  and 
$500  went  to  Elaine  Kent  of  the 
Florida  Times  Union  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal  for  her  series 
“Arthritis,  What  is  it?  Is  There 
A  Cure?” 


Cuts  to  5  days 

Hinton,  W.  Va. 

The  Hinton  Daily  News  has 
eliminated  its  Saturday  edition 
and  will  publish  only  five  days 
a  week — Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  The  action  was  taken  after 
67  years  of  publishing  six  days 
a  week,  and  was  deemed  a  neces¬ 
sity  due  to  rising  costs,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 


Outcome  in  the  cards 

Joan  Wiessmann,  columnist  for  the  Paterson  (N.J.) 
Morning  Call,  reads  the  future  in  cards,  just  for  kicks.  In 
her  column  of  October  25,  she  announced  that  she  had 
read  the  cards  of  the  four  candidates  for  mayor  of  Wayne 
Township,  where  Joan  lives.  She  used  the  results  of  her 
predictions  in  her  column  on  November  5,  the  day  after 
the  election,  turning  in  her  copy  on  Oct.  25. 

You  guessed  it,  she  correctly  predicted  the  election  of 
Independent  candidate  Newton  Miller  over  organization 
candidates  Ray  Tumminello  (Rep.),  Walter  Hoffmann 
(Dem.),  and  another  Independent,  Harold  Somerdyk. 


FCC  approves  sale 
of  Mobile  station 
to  Detroit  News 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  granted  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  assignment  of 
the  license  of  station  WALA-tv, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  from  Roywood 
Corporation  to  Universal  Com¬ 
munications  Corporation  for  a 
consideration  of  $4,750,000. 

Universal  Communications  is 
wholly  owTied  by  the  Evening 
News,  Association  of  Detroit 
which  is  the  licensee  of  WWJ-tv 
and  WWL-am-fm,  Detroit,  and 
KOLD-tv,  Tuscon,  Arizona.  It 
publishes  the  Detroit  News. 

Royw'ood  has  operated  the  Mo¬ 
bile  station  since  1964  but  has 
been  involved  in  labor  disputes 
and  told  the  FCC  it  desired  to 
dispose  of  the  property  to  a 
qualified  buyer  who  would  be 
able  to  bring  a  new  force  into 
the  community  and  develop  the 
station  in  the  public  interest. 


ill 


THE  NEW  15  STORY 

GEORGIA  POWER 
BUILDING 


,  cords  desk  chiefs 

e  Paterson  (N.J.)  attend  seminar 

s,  just  for  kicks.  In 

need  that  she  had  Twenty-six  editors  are  par- 

or  mayor  of  Wayne  ticipating  in  a  seminar  for  Tele- 

the  results  of  her  graph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 

;r  5,  the  day  after  Chiefs  at  the  American  Press 

ct.  25.  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

ted  the  election  of  They  are : 

over  organization  Clinton  T.  Andrews,  Burling- 

Walter  Hoffmann  ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

rold  Somerdyk.  Bruce  B.  Bakke,  United  Press 

-  International,  New  York. 

itments  made  Jacob  O.  Booher  Jr.,  Associ- 

_ ,  ated  Press,  New  York. 

ceting  posts  Charles  C.  Carpenter,  Charlet- 

A.  Price,  president  of  ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette, 
treat  Sta/r,  announced  Richard  P.  Carpenter,  Salem 
Ying  executive  changes  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 
ar’s  marketing  group:  George  N.  Cooper,  St.  Louis 

fudges  (formerly  vice-  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

— marketing)  has  been  James  W.  Fitzsimmons,  Tren- 
l  executive  assistant  to  ton  (NJ.)  Evening  Times. 
lent — marketing.  Lewis  H.  Gloin,  Toronto  Daily 

Ziemann  (formerly  di-  Star. 

circulation)  has  been  William  J.  Gress,  St.  Louis 
I  vicepresident  —  mar-  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
le  will  continue  to  di-  Sam  Heilner,  Boston  (Mass.) 
circulation  activities.  Globe. 

dam  (formerly  director  Laurence  A.  Jolidon,  St. 

Using)  has  been  ap-  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
icepresident — advertis-  Miss  Barbara  Jordan,  Dela¬ 

ware  State  News,  Dover. 

n  (formerly  promotion  Dennis  Losness,  St.  Paid 

I  has  been  appointed  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 

—special  projects.  Robert  V.  Lott,  A  ftenfo  (Ga.) 

Peberdy  (formerly  as-  Journal. 

rennotion  manager)  has  Milton  Marcus,  Plainfield 

lointed  manager — ere-  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 
rices.  W.  West  McLean,  Montgom- 

kland  (formerly  man-  ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 
rier  sales)  has  been  ap-  Robert  J.  Moran,  Franklin 

assistant  to  the  vice-  (Pa.)  News-Herald. 

— marketing.  Gordon  L.  Peacock,  Salisbury 

- 1  (N.C.)  Post. 

EW  15  STORY  j  Donald  H.  Pilette,  Detroit 

I  (Mich.)  News. 

P^jlA/CD  Edward  F.  Rogers  Jr.,  Nor- 

■  (Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

I  III  V%|^|^%  Albert  J.  Ryan,  Washington 

UimiNG  I 

•  Harry  B.  Shaw,  Miami  (Fla.) 

Herald. 

AAacon  “Atovet  to  Big  Tim«"  with  th«  dedi-  Michael  E.  Tate,  Nashville 

cation  of  the  new  15*ttory  Georgia  Power  |  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

Company  Building.  Thia  new  $5  Million  Dollar  |  Stuart  Troup,  Newsday,  Gar- 

ttructure  it  a  compliment  to  Macon't  boom-  I  den  City,  N.Y. 

ing  economy,  Thit  modern  complex  will  add  Keith  R.  Whitmire,  Atlanta 

prestige,  at  AAacon  moves  alwad  to  rtew  j  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

heights  in  Industrial  developments  ar«d  attract  i  Carl  Winter,  Hackensack 

even  more  business  activity  to  thit  already  I  (N.J.)  Record. 

bustling  center  of  Middle  Georgia.  [  • 

AAacon,  Georgia  is  definitely  "ON  THE  MOVE"  r 

and  you  can  be  a  part  of  this  progressive  Orchlds,  of  OOUrse 

and  lucrative  market  when  you  advertlso  lit—  TUCSON 

Cited  at  Tucson  Press  Club’s 
^  annual  Orchids  and  Onions  Ball 

were:  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
staffers  Murray  Sinclair  for  dis- 

tinguished  service  to  journalism; 
nTiiU  I  Marilyn  Drago,  outstanding  re- 

XOlt  porter,  and  Jack  Sheaffer,  out- 

ArTblkl  XTITlAfC  standing  photographer;  Tucson 

I  Daily  Citizen  staffers  Jay  Hall, 

ON,  OEOROIA  runner-up,  outstanding  report- 

nted  Nationally  by  i  er;  Dan  Tortorell  and  Art  Gras- 

4-MOlONEY  COMPANY  berger,  runnerup  tie,  outstand- 

I  ing  photographer. 
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Appointments  made 
to  marketing  posts 

Derek  A.  Price,  president  of 
the  Montreal  Sta/r,  announced 
the  following  executive  changes 
in  the  Star’s  marketing  group: 

R.  A.  Judges  (formerly  vice- 
president — marketing)  has  been 
appointed  execuUve  assistant  to 
the  president — marketing. 

B.  K.  Ziemann  (formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation)  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  —  mar¬ 
keting.  He  will  continue  to  di¬ 
rect  the  circulation  activities. 

J.  L.  Adam  (formerly  director 
of  advertising)  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident — advertis¬ 
ing. 

A.  Horn  (formerly  promotion 
manager)  has  been  appointed 
manager — special  projects. 

A.  H.  Peberdy  (formerly  as¬ 
sistant  prwnotion  manager)  has 
been  appointed  manager — cre¬ 
ative  services. 

R.  Buckland  (formerly  man¬ 
ager,  carrier  sales)  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Eussistant  to  the  vice- 
president — marketing. 


QUir  Matmt  HrlrgrtMil) 
THE  MACm  NEWS 

MACON,  OEOROIA 
R«pr«Mnted  Nationally  by 
THE  BRANHAM-MOIONEY  COMPANY 
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Batten,  Paul  S.  Huber  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Diederich  and  Charles  L.  Kauf¬ 
man  of  Norfolk. 

Galax  Gazette  officers 

Armistead  announced  that 
Horace  Hood  III  has  been  made 
general  manager  of  Towers 


Sale  of  all  Roanoke 
properties  completed 

Roanoke,  Va.  Arthur  Gurley,  assistant  vice- 
Sale  of  all  the  properties  of  president;  Horace  Hood  III,  as- 
Times- World  Corp.  of  Roanoke  sistant  vicepresident;  Cranston 
was  completed  last  week,  ending  Williams  Jr.,  assistant  general 
more  than  60  years  of  owner-  manager,  and  Irene  W.  Carr, 


THIS  IS  A  FLEXFORM  PAGE 

the  Times  and  the  World-News, 
Batten  said  they  will  continue 
to  be  “independently  operated 
by  people  who  live  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Times-World  Corp.  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1918,  superseding  the 
Roanoke  Times  Publishing  Co. 
and  absorbing  The  World  Pub- 


ship  by  the  Fishbum  family  of  assistant  secretary, 
the  Roanoke  Times  and  the  Ro-  With  the  exception  of  Roberts, 
anoke  World-News.  all  of  these  are  former  officers 

The  new  owner  of  the  news-  of  Times-World  Corp. 
papers  is  Landmark  Communi-  Directors  of  the  new  company 
cations,  Inc.  of  Norfolk,  which  are: 

also  owns  the  Virginian-Pilot  Armistead,  Johnson,  Morris 
and  Ledger-Sta/r  and  stations  and  E.  H.  Quid  of  Roanoke  and 
WTAR-TV  and  WTAR-Radio  in  —  W 

Norfolk  and  the  Greensboro  H  W  T 

Daily  News  and  Record  and  sta-  H  M  A  I 

tion  WFMY-TV  in  Greensboro,  ■ 

Execution  of  the  documents  ^  H  W  W 
carrying  out  the  sale  of  the  W  *  f  W 

newspapers,  Times-World’s  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations,  the  v 

Galax  Gazette  and  Towers  Shop-  II  i 

ping  Center  required  nearly  six  I  i 

hours.  I  I  W  ■  I 

WDBJ-TV,  channel  7,  was  l-lll  I 

sold  to  WDBJ  Television  Inc.,  a  I  J  ■  ■  ' 

wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  I 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  .  , 

WDBJ-AM  was  purchased  by  Win  u  WstlOl 
WHBC,  Inc.  of  Canton,  Ohio 
and  will  be  operated  as  WFIR- 

Radio,  in  which  the  Vodrey  fam-  III 

ily  has  an  interest,  and  WDBJ-  •  •  •  Lllvl  v  111 
FM  was  purchased  by  James  L. 

Gibbons  of  Frederick,  Md.  and 
will  operate  as  WPVR-FM. 

Publisher  remains 

M.  W.  Armistead  III  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  of  the  Times  —  — 

and  the  World-News  and  will 
become  a  director  of  Landmark  > 

Communications.  ‘ 

The  newspapers  will  be  oper-  ’ttx 

ated  by  a  wholly  owned  subsid- 

lary  of  Landmark,  a  new  corpo-  ♦>» 

ration  known  as  Times-World 
Corp.  of  Roanoke.  Frank  Batten, 

Landmark  board  chairman,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
new  corporation  and  Armistead 
will  be  president. 

Other  officers  are: 

Shields  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager;  Barton 
W.  Morris  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor;  R.  H.  Wills, 

^ewurer;  Richard  Itoberts  of  JOURNAL 

Norfolk,  secretary;  Hugh  M.  COMPETITIOI 

Eaton  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  presi-  (Flexform  Conte 

dent  and  assistant  treasurer; 
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Shopping  Center. 

The  Galax  Gazette  will  be  op¬ 
erated  by  another  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Norfolk  com¬ 
pany  with  Armistead  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  Arthur  Gurley  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  assistant  secretary. 
Other  officers  are  Hood,  vice- 
president;  Eaton,  treasurer,  and 
Charles  Field  of  Norfolk,  secre¬ 
tary. 

In  assuming  the  ownership  of 


I 


lishing  Co.  J.  B.  Fishburn  was 
elected  president  of  the  new 
company  and  remained  in  that 
post  until  1923  when  his  son, 
J.  P.  Fishbum,  succeeded  him. 

The  younger  Fishbum  re¬ 
tained  the  presidency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  until  his  death  in  1954. 
Armistead  then  succeeded  him. 


J.W.T.  and  the 

l]n-Coa  J.  Walter  Thomt 


J.  Walter  Thompson  and  7-up 


win  3  National  Awards  with  FLEXFORM  Ads! 

...there  must  be  something  to  FlexForm! 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

National  Rpiirenentativeii: 


lational  Keprpiipntativpii; 

Crpsmpr,  Wixxlward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbpp,  Inc. 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 
COMPETITION 
(Flexform  Contest) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COMPETITION 

(one  color/ black,  100, (XX) - 
260,000  circulation) 


IA.N.E.  COMPETITION 
(one  of  15  "best"  out  of 
thousands  of  entries) 
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Jandoli  lists 
school  group 
assignments 

St.  Bonaventube,  N.  Y. 

Appointments  to  standing  and 
ad  hoc  committees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  for  1969-1970 
were  announced  by  Dr.  Russell 
J.  Jandoli,  ASJSA  president. 

The  list  of  appointees,  includ¬ 
ing  journalism  school  and  de¬ 
partment  heads  of  44  institu¬ 
tions  and  ASJSA’s  founder,  Dr. 
Perley  I.  Reed,  dean-emeritus  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
West  Virginia  University,  fol¬ 
lows: 

Accrediting  Relations:  Wal¬ 
lace  E.  Carets,  Texas  Tech, 
chairman;  Verne  E.  Edwards, 
Jr.,  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Awards:  Donald  E.  Brown, 
Arizona  State,  chairman;  Robert 
O.  Blanchard,  American;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carets;  L.  J.  Hortin, 
Murray  State;  Theodore  Krug- 
lak.  Southern  California;  How¬ 
ard  R.  Long,  Southern  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Reed. 

Convention  Program:  Donald 
R.  Crubb  (president-elect). 
Northern  Illinois,  chairman;  Dr. 


The  Roanoke  newspapers  have 
76%  of  all  daily  newspaper 
circulation  and  82%  of  all 
Sunday  circulation  in  a  west¬ 
ern  Virginia  newspaper  market 
of  17  counties  and  nine  inde¬ 
pendent  cities.  Spendable 
income  is  a  billion-and-a- 
quarter  dollars.  Advertisers 
get  68%  average  coverage  of 
this  newspaper  market  and 
100%  penetration  of  the  Roa- 


Blanchard;  Ray  E.  Hiebert, 
Maryland;  Alan  R.  Miller, 
Maine;  Robert  C.  Willson, 
Ceorge  Washingfton,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Council 
(Dr.  Jandoli;  Dr.  Crubb;  David 
A.  Haberman,  Creighton,  vice- 
president;  Reuben  Mehling, 
California  State  at  Hayward, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer;  Prof. 
Brown,  past  President;  Theodore 
Conover,  Nevada;  LaRue  Cille- 
land.  Nevada;  Joe  W.  Milner, 
Arizona  State,  and  Profs.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Carets). 

Editorial  Board,  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Educator:  Harvey  Jacobs, 
New  Mexico  State,  chairman; 
C.  J.  Leabo,  Texas  A.  &  M.,  vice- 
chairman;  T.  Joseph  Scanlon, 
Carleton,  vicechairman ;  Prof. 
Kruglak ;  Raymond  L.  Levy, 
Toledo;  C.  S.  McCathy,  Du- 
quesne;  Prof.  Miller;  Murvin  H. 
Perry,  Kent  State;  J.  Morris 
Richards,  Brigham  Young; 
Deane  Robertson,  Sacramento 
State;  D.  Wayne  Rowland, 
Drake,  and  Bruce  Underwood, 
Temple. 

Membership :  Dr.  Haberman, 
chairman;  W.  J.  Bell,  East 
Texas  State;  Prof.  O)nover; 
Howard  Boone  Jacobson,  Bridge¬ 
port;  Elwood  C.  Karwand,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  at  Eau  Claire; 
Prof.  Levy;  Prof.  Underwood, 
and  Fred  C.  Zwahlen,  Oregon 
State. 


Per  Household 

noke  metropolitan  area,  major 
center  of  western  Virginia  and 
the  leading  metro  area  in 
Virginia  in  retail  sales  per 
household  of  $6,827.  Roanoke 
is  20th  among  the  nation’s 
metro  areas  in  retail  sales 
per  household.  The  Roanoke 
newspaper  market  is  the  third 
largest  in  Virginia  and  is 
among  the  nation's  top  100 
newspaper  markets. 


Nominating:  Jacob  H.  Jaffe, 
Long  Island,  chairman ;  Prof. 
Brown;  ProL  Edwards;  Prof. 
Carets;  Prof.  Leabo,  and  Prof. 
McCarthy. 

Professional  Liaison:  Prof. 
Willson,  chairman;  Paul  Dan- 
nelley,  Wichita  State;  Harry  E. 
Heath,  Jr.,  Oklahoma  State; 
Louis  E.  Inglehart,  Ball  State; 
Prof.  Jaffe;  Clifton  0.  Law- 
home,  Texas  Christian;  Prof. 
Perry;  Prof.  Robertson,  and 
M.  L.  Stein,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

ASJSA  Roundtable :  Prof. 
Milner,  chairman  and  editor; 
Robert  E.  Blackman,  California 
State  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Profs. 
Hiebert,  Karwand,  Levy  and 
Rowland. 

Summer  Faculty  Fellowships : 
Dr.  Long,  chairman;  Dean  Bat- 
roukha,  Rhode  Island;  James  H. 
Herring,  Texas  A.  &  I.,  and 
Profs.  Hiebert,  Richards  and 
Robertson. 

ASJSA-AASDJ  Liaison  (Ad 
Hoc) :  Dozier  C.  Cade,  Ceorgia 
State;  Profs.  Brown,  Edwards, 
Carets,  Hortin,  Jaffe  and  Perry, 
and  Herbert  Strentz,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Development  (Ad  Hoc)  :  Prof. 
Edwards,  chairman ;  Profs. 
Blanchard,  Jacobson,  Karwand 
and  Strentz. 

Institutional  Standards  (Ad 
Hoc) :  Bert  C.  Cross,  Idaho, 
chairman ;  Profs.  Blackman, 
Conover,  Dannelley,  Inglehart, 
and  Lawhorae,  and  N.  A.  Wil¬ 
son,  Lincoln. 

Junior  College  Relations  (Ad 
Hoc) :  Delbert  McCuire,  Colora¬ 
do  State,  chairman;  Profs.  Bell, 
Heath,  Inglehart,  Long,  Perry 
and  Wilson. 

• 

New  England  ad  group 
elects  new  officers 

Boston 

Richard  W.  Dodge  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Sunday  Herald  was 
I  elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently. 

Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dent — Ceorge  J.  Bellano,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin; 
secretary,  Loren  C.  Osborn,  Con¬ 
cord  Monitor-Patriot;  treasurer, 
!  Nelson  A.  Demers,  Middletown 
I  Press. 

I  The  association  is  sponsoring 
'  the  Nelson  A.  Demers  Scholar- 
j  ship,  honoring  its  treasurer  for 
j  20  years,  which  provides  a  $500 
I  grant  a  year  to  students  who  in- 
I  tend  to  pursue  a  career  in  news- 
1  paper  advertising. 

Robert  P.  Vivian,  advertising 
and  promotion  executive  of  the 
Creat  Northern  Paper  CJo.,  gave 
a  slide  presentation  showing 
how  newspapers  are  using  CN’s 
Palette-Plus  Papers  to  provide 
'  color  effects  for  advertisers. 


FCC  keeps  Kansiis 
transfer  issues 
on  its  calendar 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  denied  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company  for 
reconsideration  of  its  order  des¬ 
ignating  for  hearing  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  transfer  of  control  of 
the  Wichita-Hutchinson  Com¬ 
pany,  licensee  of  station  KTVH- 
tv,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  from  the 
Star  and  Tribune  to  the  Okla¬ 
homa  company. 

WKY  and  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  filed  for  recon¬ 
sideration  and  the  request  was 
supported  by  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  The  publishing  company 
and  the  television  station 
pointed  out  that  under  the  terms 
of  a  contract  for  the  transfer  of 
control  it  may  be  terminated  by 
either  party  after  December  31, 
1969  and  that  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  proposes  to  exercise  that 
right  as  soon  as  it  can. 

Designation  of  a  hearing,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  WKY  contended, 
constituted  a  practical  denial  of 
the  application  since  it  is  not 
likely  that  FCC  proceedings  will 
be  concluded  before  December 
31. 

The  FCC  said  that  the  con¬ 
tract  deadline  was  a  private 
agreement  between  the  parties 
and  they  were  in  no  position  to 
demand  special  consideration  be¬ 
cause  of  a  situation  they  created 
and  which  they  may  remedy. 

Among  the  issues  originally 
designated  for  hearing  were 
those  of  multiple  ownership  and 
the  financial  resources  of  the 
parties.  The  PX3C  said  that  in¬ 
formation  submitted  by  the 
parties  obviated  the  necessity 
for  a  “further  evidentiary  show¬ 
ing”  on  those  issues.  The  hear¬ 
ing,  for  which  no  date  has  been 
set,  will  deal  with  policy  and 
factual  issues  the  Commission 
considers  essential  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  whether  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  in  the  public  interest. 

• 

Dean  English  joins 
Lee  group’s  board 

(Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Earl  S.  English,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Lee 
Enterprises  Inc.,  owners  of  18 
newspapers  in  seven  states  and 
radio-tv  stations  in  three  states. 

The  board  also  declared  a  10 
cents  per  share  dividend  payable 
on  January  2,  1970,  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  on  December 
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MONEY  IN  THE  BANK 


When  one  of  our  several  web  offset  tank  trucks  arrives  at  your  receiving  dock, 
it  can  deliver  up  to  32,000  pounds  of  Arrowlith  black.  It  saves  your  money 
five  ways:  1  —  No  more  sloppy  floors  from  leakage  and  ink  spills.  2  —  You 
get  every  ounce  of  ink  you  pay  for.  3  —  Saves  much  valuable  floor  space. 
4 — Eliminates  manpower  cost  in  handling.  5  —  No  ink  gets  contaminated. 

On  top  of  all  this;  you’ll  save  constantly  because  of  Arrowlith’s  flawless 
press  performance. 

This  Service  is  NOW Avaiiebie  From . . . 

A  TTFlUTiniU'  Factory.  2260  DoFoor  Hiiis  Road.  N.W. 

^  ’  Phone  (404)  351-1961.  ATLANTA.GA.  30318 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  •  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  48239 
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February  3,  1967 

when  we  carried  this  front  page  story  on 
Walt  Disney  World,  the  site  looked  like 
this  —  a  wilderness  of  palmettos,  cedar  swamps 
and  underdeveloped  lakes  .  .  , 


We're  ready  for  the  10,000,000  visitors  a  year  and 
the  50,000  new  jobs  created  by  Walt  Disney  World. 


( 
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Oilando  Sentinel  •••Orlando Evening Star«**Orlando,  Florida 


Then  in  1968 

the  goliath  earth  moving  machinery  arrived.  Out  of  a  total 
of  27,400  acres  (twice  the  size  of  Manhattan  Island),  a  2,500- 
acre  vacation-complex  "Phase  I"  was  begun.  Earth  was 
moved,  lakes  cleaned,  beaches  created  —  molding  the  land 
to  fit  the  dreams  of  Walt  Disney. 


DISNEY 

WORLD 


Now  in  1969 

construction  is  starting.  Foundations  for  huge  multi¬ 
storied  hotels  are  being  poured.  Underground  drive¬ 
ways  feeding  to  every  poin^  are  being  constructed. 
Waterways  that  weave  throughout  the  park  are  being 
worked  on  to  bring  about  the  Disney  miracle. 


this  is  happening 


Paper  firm  awards 
prizes  to  writers 

Vancouver,  B.C, 

Five  wiimers  of  MacMillan 
Bloedel  journalism  awards  for 
writers  on  British  Columbia 
weekly  newspapers  have  been 
announced. 

Rollie  Rose  won  the  first 
award  of  $600  for  a  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Campbell  River  Upper  Islander. 
John  MacNaughton,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ladysmith 
Chemainus  Chronicle,  took  the 
second  award  of  $250. 

Three  awards  of  $100  were 
presented  to  Del  Folk  of  the 
Dawson  Creek  Peace  River  Block 
News,  Peter  Miller  of  the  Ques- 
nel  Cariboo  Observer  and  Peter 
Loudon,  editor  of  the  Albemi 
Valley  Times,  of  Port  Albemi. 

Rose’s  award-winning  articles 
outlined  the  financial  problems 
confronting  communities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  parks  and  recre¬ 
ational  facilities. 

The  second  award  went  to 
MacNaughton  for  an  article 
which  detailed  the  success  of 
classes  within  schools  to  aid 
young  students  who  require  spe¬ 
cial  orientation. 


Gannett  paper  adds  2  local  supps 

RocHES'mt,  N.  Y. 

Two  magazine  supplements  will  be  added  to  Rochester’s 
Sunday  Democrat  and  Chronicle  beginning  November  9. 

“Upstate  Special,’’  a  one-subject  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  existing  Upstate  roto  magazine,  will  feature 
editorial  content  and  advertising  directed  toward  a  specific 
subject  each  week.  The  first  issue  will  be  a  ski  issue. 

‘This  Week’s  Show,”  the  second  new  magazine,  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  entertainment  and  the  arts. 

The  two  new  magazines  will  increase  the  D&CTs  Sunday 
offering  to  four  locally-edited  supplements. 

Upstate  magazine,  a  rotogravure  introduced  14  months 
ago,  is  a  completely  locally-edited  weekly,  “about  Upstate 
New  Yorkers  and  the  places  where  they  live  and  play.” 
All  of  the  Upstate  features,  like  those  in  the  new  “Upstate 
Special”  book,  are  locally  written.  No  syndicated  editorial 
or  photo  material  is  used. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  also  carries  a  quarter-fold 
TV-Tab,  featuring  television  program  schedules  for  sta¬ 
tions  in  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 

The  Rochester  paper,  largest  Sunday  paper  in  the 
Gannett  Group  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  221,500, 
formerly  carried  This  Week,  which  published  its  last  issue 
November  2. 

Director  of  News  John  C.  Quinn  said  the  new  magazines 
were  selected  “to  give  our  readers  a  completely  locally- 
edited  package,  both  in  our  news  and  feature  sections  and 
in  our  magazine  supplements.” 


AF  base  city’s 
weekly  steps  up 
to  5-day  class 

Warner  Robins,  Ga. 

The  Wa/mer  Robins  Sim, 
bom  21  years  ago  as  a  weeldy 
newspaper,  became  the  DoOf 
Sun  on  November  3.  It  is  Gemw 
gia’s  33rd  daily  paper. 

Foy  S.  Evans,  publisher  of 
the  Sun,  said  the  newspaper,  a 
bi-weekly  for  the  past  3%  yeai% 
would  publish  five  afternoons  s 
week,  Monday  through  Friday, 

The  Daily  Sun  will  recent 
the  news  report  of  United 
Press  International. 

Evans  said  the  Daily  Sui 
would  follow  an  “independent^ 
political  philosophy  with  em* 
phasis  on  local  coverage. 

News  editor  of  the  paper  will 
be  James  D.  Cosey  Jr. 

Warner  Robins  itself  is  only 
26  years  old  and  when  the  we^> 
ly  Sun  began  publishing,  th( 
main  street  was  not  even  paved, 
Evans  said.  “We  shopped  in  tht 
mud,”  he  recalled. 

The  city  now  has  a  populatioi 
of  about  45,000,  more  than  halfi 
of  them  military  personnel  or 
civilian  workers  at  the  Wamsr 
Robins  Air  Material  Area,  thi 
huge  Air  Force  supply  instal]»l 
tion  here. 
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Two  teachers  added 
to  journalism  faculty 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Two  faculty  members  have 
been  added  to  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  staff  at  Oshkosh  State 
University.  They  are  Harrison 
Youngren,  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  Gary  R.  Coll,  an  in¬ 
structor.  Both  are  completing 
their  dissertations  for  Ph.D. 
degrees  at  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Youngren  is  a  former  editor 
of  the  Mt.  Carmel  (Ill.)  Daily 
Republican  Register.  He  was 
director  of  U.S.  government 
news  and  radio  broadcasting 
operations  in  Korea  and  set  up  a 
radio  broadcasting  system  serv¬ 
ing  Laos,  Vietnam  and  Thai¬ 
land. 

Coll  formerly  taught  at  Eau 
Claire  State  University  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Daily,  weekly  merge 

Troy,  Ala. 

Consolidation  of  the  Troy 
Daily  Messenger  and  the  Brun- 
didge  Banner,  a  weekly,  was 
effected  November  1.  R<^rt  L. 
Winebarger  is  general  manager 
of  the  two  publications,  owned 
by  the  Thomson  group.  Sub¬ 
scribers  to  ^e  Banner  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Daily  Messenger  for 
the  duration  of  their  exi^ng 
subscriptions. 


Wisconsin  will  honor 
five  of  its  graduate 

Madison,  Wii. 

Five  University  of  Wisconsial 
alumni  will  be  honored  for  di»j 
tingfuished  service  November  14-I 
15  at  the  UW  Journalism  Instin 
tutes. 

To  be  cited  are: 

William  E.  Branen,  publishsf 
of  the  Burlington  Standari- 
Press; 

Conrad  C.  Fink,  in  chage  of 
the  London  financial  wire  re 
port  for  the  Associated  Preai;| 

Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  New| 
York,  copywriter,  author,  and 
head  of  her  own  advertisinf 
agency; 

O.  A.  Hanke,  Mount  Morrik 
Ill.,  retired  executive  viceprea- 
dent-publishing  director.  Watt 
Publishing  Co.;  and 

Robert  Teague,  New  York, 
NBC  News. 

Surplis  given  award 

Toronto 

Herb  Surplis,  a  financial 
columnist  with  the  Calgary-H^ 
old,  was  given  the  Canadian 
real  estate  jounalism  award  for 
“keeping  readers  informed  of 
the  new  and  various  aspects  of 
real  estate,  home  ownership  and 
property  management.” 
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It  takes  six.quarts  or  water  and 
two  ounces  of  wood 
to  make  an  ounce  of  paper. 


Now, 

imagine  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  million  tons  of  paper. 


#  \ 
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Great  Northern  has  what  it  takes. 


And  more.  Last  year,  Great  Northern  made  and 
shipped  1,308,000  tons  of  paper.  Much  of  this  output 
was  newsprint  supplied  to  our  hundreds  of  newspaper 
customers. 

To  produce  paper  in  such  vast  quantities,  we  har¬ 
vest  wood  from  our  own  2.4  million  acres  of  woodlands 
and  from  several  million  others.  We  draw  water  from  a 
network  of  reservoirs  large  enough  to  supply  New  York 
City  and  Flint,  Michigan,  for  a  year.  And  we  generate 
enough  power  to  light  a  city  larger  than  Cincinnati. 

But  even  more  important  ingredients  go  into  every 
Great  Northern  paper:  our  70  years  of  papermaking 
experience  and  the  skill  and  dedication  of  the  thousands 
of  people  who  work  with  us. 


These  priceless  ingredients— along  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  raw  materials— have  helped  provide  the  kind 
of  service,  quality  and  reliability  publishers  appreciate. 
Maybe  that’s  why  we  are  the  leading  independent  pro¬ 
ducer  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States  and  why  many  of 
our  customer  relationships  have  lasted  more  than  50 
years. 

Great  Northern... an  American  producer  growing 
with  America’s  newspapers. 

great  northern 

Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  New  York 
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around  the  nation  are  cooperating 
to  help  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Camille 

In  August,  newspapers  carried  the  story  of  the  most 
destructive  storm  ever  to  strike  the  U.S.  mainland 
—Hurricane  Camille.  Now,  nearly  three  months  after 
the  storm,  the  survivors  of  Camille  face  the  tough 
job  of  rebuilding  their  communities. 


Profits  from  the  book  have  been  pledged  to  a 
community  foundation  which  will  spearhead  the 
rebuilding  effort. 

Reaction  from  publishers  who  have  donated  space  to 
a  small  public  service  ad  promoting  the  book  has  been 


Many  newspapers  have  expressed  interest  in  helping.  heartwarming. 


I  The  Daily  Herald  of  Biloxi-Gulfport  has  published 


the  complete  story  of  Camille  in  a  52-page  photo  Won't  you  join  in  this  effort  to  help? 
book  that  is  of  interest  to  all  Americans. 

For  reproduction  proofs  or  mats  write: 

The  Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  1690,  Gulfport,  Mississippi  39501 


Space 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


get  its  manned  spacecraft  from 
California,  its  satellites  from 
Maryland,  its  directions  from 
Texas,  its  boosters  from  New  Or¬ 
leans,  its  testing  from  Mississip¬ 
pi — ^then  have  to  launch  the 
whole  business  from  Florida? 
Why,  indeed,  can’t  NASA  sup¬ 
port  itself  on  a  “mere”  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  per  year. 

Now  reflect  on  the  old  saying 
about  people  who  live  in  glass 
houses.  Why  not  a  series  of 
seminars  on  the  newspaper 
business?  I  don’t  mean  talk- 
fests  about  deadlines,  obituaries 
or  grammar.  These  could  go 
into  the  “gut  issues”  of  what 
ails  the  business  today. 

— Why  are  the  brightest  col¬ 
lege  students  passing  us  by? 

— Why  in  this  age  of  billion 
dollar  corporations  are  newspa¬ 
pers  financially  still  penny  ante 
operations? 

— How  many  newspapers,  like 
the  biggest  corporations,  recruit 
top  college  students,  train  them 
in  management,  then  “bring 
them  along”  until  they  are  ready 
for  top  jobs  with  the  company? 
For  that  matter,  how  many  sup¬ 


ply  such  training  even  for  the 
employes  they  have  in  hand? 

— Could  there  be  newspapers 
farsighted  enough  to  have  in- 
house  training  prograi  is?  Many 
young  reporters  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  think  the  Stereo¬ 
type  Department  is  a  hangout 
for  minority  groups. 

— What  about  an  external 
education  program  in  which  the 
newspaper  financially  aids  em¬ 
ployes  working  toward  higher 
degrees?  Most  modem  busi¬ 
nesses  realize  that  the  education 
their  employes  received  starts  to 
become  obsolete  about  five  years 
after  graduation.  In  che  news¬ 
paper  business  a  degree  appar¬ 
ently  equips  one  to  practice 
journalism  until  death. 

The  SNPA  prog^ram  is  in  fact 
a  tacit  admission  that  we  in  the 
newspaper  business  don’t  know 
everjd;hing,  that  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  world  learning  is 
absolutely  vital.  This  is  a  re¬ 
freshing  beginning. 

Roof ’top  eatery 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Design  changes  made  while 
an  addition  to  the  Eagle  and 
Beacon  building  is  under  way 
will  provide  a  roof-garden 
lunchroom  for  employes.  The 
glass-enclosed  area  will  have 
machine-service  equipment  and 
outside  there  will  be  a  patio. 


The  way  to  GO! 


Week  after  week,  month  after 
month.  Seaboard  Coast  Lir>e 
makes  news  When  the  story  is 
yours  to  cover,  please  feel  free 
to  call  on  us  for  any  help  you 
need  Just  contact;  Donald  T. 
Martin,  Assistant  Vice  President 
sr)d  Director  of  Public  Relations. 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


Best  wishes  for  the  best  convention  ever* 


SEABOARD  COAST UNE  RAILROAD 
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Writers  extend  seminar 


themes  in  book  series 


The  first  in  a  series  of  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation  seminar 
books — Compacte  of  Antiquity: 
State  Constitutions — is  oft  the 


press. 

The  196-pagre  volume  is  based 
on  a  seminar  last  April  at  Duke 
University.  The  book  is  edited 
by  Richa^  H.  Leach,  professor 
of  political  science  at  Duke  and 
chairman  of  the  seminar. 

A  compilation  of  papers  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  seminar  speakers. 
State  Constitutions  contains 
contributions  by  eleven  authori¬ 
ties  on  state  government.  There 
are  chapters  dealing  with  state 
constitutions  as  they  relate  to 
the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  state 
goverment,  to  civil  rights,  and 
to  state  powers  and  functions. 

Other  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  scope  of  the  crisis  caused 
by  the  obsolescene  of  the  basic 
laws  of  many  states,  and  to  a 
discussion  of  procedures  which 
can  be  and  are  being  used  to 
modernize  these  laws.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  three  states  — 
Florida,  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina — in  seeking  constitu¬ 
tional  revision  and  reform  are 
examined  in  case  studies. 


Second  book 


A  second  SNPA  Foundation 
seminar  book.  Violence  and  Dis¬ 
sent  in  Urban  America,  is 
scheduled  to  be  published  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  will  be 
based  on  a  seminar  at  Emory 
University  last  March,  and  will 
be  edited  by  Fred  R.  Crawford, 
director  of  Emory’s  Center  for 
Research  in  Social  Change  and 
chairman  of  that  seminar. 

In  his  preface  to  State  Con¬ 
stitutions,  Professor  Leach 
points  out  that  state  constitu¬ 
tions  “have  come  ...  to  stifle 
the  vitality  of  state  g^ovem- 
ment,”  adding: 

“As  a  consequence,  there  is 
virtually  unanimous  agrreement 
among  students  and  observers 
of  state  government  that  the 
single  most  inhibiting  factor 
preventing  the  development  of 
the  states  as  full  partners  in  the 
federal  system  is  the  handicap 
that  state  constitutions  place 
upon  them  .  .  . 

“The  purpose  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers  is  to  provide 
background  information  about 
the  problems  posed  by  constitu¬ 
tional  weakness  in  the  states 
and  to  suggest  ways  by  which 
those  problems  might  be  solved 
....  The  intent  is  to  provide 
insights  into  the  urgency  of  the 
EDITOR  X  PUBL 


problem  and  to  make  p  issft 
an  informed  understanding 
the  complexities  of  its  solutio 

The  scope  of  the  constil 
tional  crisis  is  explored  in 
chapter  by  Robert  Sidman, 
ecutive  vice  president  of 
National  Council  for  Reviga 
of  State  Constitutions. 

Robert  S.  Rankin,  profes 
of  political  science  at  Duke 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Cis 
Rights  Commission,  is 
author  of  a  chapter  analj 
the  relationship  between  ch 
rights  and  state  constitutio 
Thad  L.  Beyle,  co-director  of  j 
Southeastern  Regional  Sur 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  j 
Social  Sciences  at  the  Univ 
sity  of  North  Carolina, 
written  the  chapter  on  state  < 
ecutives.  Legislatures  as 
relate  to  constitutions  are 
cussed  by  Malcolm  E.  Jev 
chairman  of  the  Department 
Political  Science  at  the  Univ 
sity  of  Kentucky.  J.  Fran 
Paschal,  professor  of  law 
Duke,  is  contributor  of 
chapter  dealing  with 
courts  and  constitutional  lawJ 


Case  studies 


The  discussion  of 
powers  and  functions  was 
ten  by  John  P.  Wheeler  Jr.| 
dean  of  Hollins  Collegre  and 
retary  of  the  National  Muni( 
pal  League’s  Committee  on 
stitutional  Revision.  Albert 
Sturm,  professor  of  politi 
science  at  Virginia  Polytec! 
Institute,  contributed  the  cl 
ter  on  modernizing  procedu: 

The  three  case  studies 
written  by  observers  intimai 
acquainted  with  constitutii 
revision  in  their  respei 
states.  The  authors  are  Don 
Piper,  head  of  the  Departmeat] 
of  Government  and  Politics 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Gladys  M.  Kammerer,  profe: 
of  political  science  and  directoi 
of  the  Public  Admini.strati«i 
Clearing  Service  at  the  Unive^ 
sity  of  Florida;  and  John  L 
Sanders,  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Government  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  book’s  foreword,  Ree<i 
Sarratt,  executive  director  oj 
the  SNPA  Foundation,  sayi 
“The  SNPA  Foundation  will  ad^ 
to  this  series  of  books  as  a  eon 
tribution  to  increased  knovledgi 
and  better  understanding  of  ^ 
great  social,  economic,  politiol 
scientific  and  environmon^ 
issues  of  our  time.” 

Copies  of  SNPA  Found ritl« 
seminar  books  may  be  pun 
ed  for  $2  each. 

ISHER  for  November  15, 
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POWERFLO 

DEVELOPER 


hpiiico  F*hoto|ii  oitiK  ts  Coiiip.iiiv 
Glrii  Covr,  N.  Y. 


chemco 


neSLiatsPost-iusmcii  did.iw 
PowHiio  DevidoperM  CM 
processing  tune  tw  25% 


Having  increased  their  offset  negative-makirig  output  with 
Chemco  Spartan  and  Marathon  roiUfilm  cameras,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  decided  to  speed  up  tHeir  automatic 
film  procestjing,  too.  They  chose  a  new  Chemco 
product— Powerflo^  Developer  and  Replenisher. 

Ray  Pelley,  Chemcochemicalman.  urged  Offset  Preparatory 
Foreman,  Jim  Schillinger,  to  try  Powerflo.  As 
Mr.  Schillinger  says:  "Chemco  provided  a  system 
with  the  use  of  Powerflo  chemistry  that  reduced  our  total 
film  processing  time  from  11  minutes,  30  seconds  to 
7  minutes,  10  seconds  from  copyboard  to  finished  negative.' 

With  Powerflo,  contrast  and  dot  quality  of  negatives 
stayed  consistent  month  after  month.  "Bromide  drag"  was 
minimized,  too  —  no  brownish  or  yellowish  look  to  the  film, 
no  fog  in  the  highlights.  Just  clean,  sharp  dots. 


Your  Chemcoman  brings  a  chemist’s 
know-how  to  your  problems.  He  has 
the  confidence  that  only  comes  when 
you  have  a  staff  of  expert  chemical 
researchers  behirKi  you.  For  a 
Powerflo  demonstration, 
contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers 
Chemco,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York  11542. 
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^We  must  give  the  public 
a  chance  to  report  itself’ 

RICHARD  SMYSER,  editor  of  the  Oak  Ridger 


DISSENT: 


Imagine  yourself  a  poor  black 
in  the  ghetto. 

This  fat  white  cat  starts 
shouting  about  how  the  damn 
federal  government  subsidizes 
everything. 

There  is  even  a  plan  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  local  bus  serv¬ 
ice! 

You  are  very  conscious  of  local 
bus  service. 

You  need  it  to  get  to  your 
job. 

Your  job  used  to  be  within 
walking  distance. 

But  now  it’s  moved  to  the 
suburbs — like  a  lot  of  jobs  have 
— because  the  city’s  not  such  a 
nice  place  any  more. 

Next  this  white  cat  is  shout¬ 
ing  about  all  this  violence — all 
these  riots  in  the  black  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  it  occurs 
to  you  that  this  fat  white  cat 
spends  a  lot  of  time  flying 
around  on  airlines  that  would 
be  a  good  bit  more  expensive  to 
fly  around  on — might  not  even 
be  there  to  fly  around  on — if  it 
weren’t  for  federal  subsidies — 
direct  and  hidden. 

And  about  this  violence:  Is 
violence  only  “Bom,  baby, 
bum”? 

Or  is  violence  maybe  also  the 
fact  that  you  can’t  move  to  the 
suburbs  to  be  closer  to  your  job 
because  there’s  no  housing  you 
can  afford;  because  a  bunch  of 
white  cats  have  gotten  together 
and  agreed  to  keep  blacks  out 
of  their  neighborhood? 

Is  that  maybe  something  as 
nasty  as  a  fire  bomb? 

Then  there  is  public  housing 
about  which  this  same  fat  white 
cat  will  preach  at  the  slightest 
opening.  Nothing  more  than  a 


“The  bigger  they  come, 
the  harder  they  fall” 

This  old  adage  could  well  serve  as  the 
only  known  actuarial  table  for  anyone 
fac^  with  a  lawsuit  for  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy 
or  copyriidtt  violations.  But  this  doesn't 
mean  that  small  businesses  are  immune 
to  large  damage  suits.  La^e  or  small, 
those  in  the  communications  industry 
lire  considered  fair  game  for  anyone  with 
a  grievance.  How  do  you  protect  your¬ 
self?  With  an  Employers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  Siiwly  decide  on  the 
amount  you  could  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we'll  cover 
any  exceaa.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to:  Dept  C.  EMPLOYERS  REIN¬ 
SURANCE  CORP.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410S;  New  York,  111 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery; 
Chici«o,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34 
Peachtree,  N.E 


plot  by  a  lot  of  left-wing  radi¬ 
cals  to  line  up  the  nigger  vote, 
he  says. 

Maybe  you  wonder — since 
you’re  black,  and  poor  and  live 
in  the  ghetto — how  much  he  de¬ 
ducted  from  his  income  tax  last 
year  for  interest  paid  on  the 
mortgage  on  his  f 50,000  house? 

And  maybe  then  you  even 
have  the  cynical  thought  that 
some  people  really  do  believe  in 
socialism  for  the  rich  and  free 
enterprise  for  the  poor. 

•  •  « 

I  came  away  from  a  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Founda¬ 
tion  seminar  at  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Atlanta  last  March  men¬ 
tally  chewing  thoughts  like  the 
above. 

“Violence  And  Dissent  In  Ur¬ 
ban  America’’  was  the  topic  for 
the  2%  days  of  sessions  so  very 
well  arranged  and  conducted  by 
Emory’s  Fred  R.  Crawford. 

More  than  anything  else,  the 
speakers  and  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussion  left  me  impressed  that 
I  had  vividly  re-leamed  an  old 
truism:  There  are  different 
ways  of  looking  at  things. 

It  was  not  so  much  whether 
I  agreed  with  these  particular 
black  ways  of  looking  at  things 
— although  I  do  think  they  have 
a  lot  of  basis. 

More  important  was  the  fact 
that  I  came  back  home  charged 
up  with  the  idea  that  all  of  us 
are  too  insensitive  to  how  dif¬ 
ferently  things  can  look  from 
another  fellow’s  perspective. 

We  are  too  insensitive  to  this 
as  we  try  to  cope — in  our  news¬ 
papers  and  elsewhere — with 
“Violence  And  Dissent  In  Ur¬ 
ban  Amerka.” 

For  that  mental  prod  alone, 
I  think  the  seminar  experience 
would  have  been  worthwhile. 
But  there  was  a  lot  more. 

Strange,  but  a  seminar  that 
impressed  me  so  much  with  the 
need  to  look  at  things  from  the 
other  fellow’s  point  of  view  also 
impressed  me  with  what  prob¬ 
lems  we  have  communicating 
with  each  other. 

It  was  not  that  speakers  did 
not  speak  clearly  or  that  they 
were  not  questioned  clearly.  It 
was  much  more  the  fact  that  the 
topics  were  those  that  st'r  emo¬ 


tions.  Preconceived  notions, 
prejudices  were  at  work. 

A  highlight  of  the  seminar 
was  the  appearance  of  a  panel 
of  real  dissenters — two  black 
militants  right  out  of  the  ghetto, 
two  student  activists. 

One  of  the  seminarians  asked 
one  of  the  blacks  to  identify  her¬ 
self  more  fully.  Would  she  please 
give  her  name  and  address,  tell 
where  she  works?  He  was  just 
being  a  good  reporter.  He 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  had 
all  the  vital  statistics. 

But  she  misunderstood  his  in¬ 
tentions.  His  Mississipi  accent 
was  possibly  a  part  of  the  mis¬ 
understanding. 

She  knew  dam  well  why  he 
wanted  this  kind  of  information 
— so  he  could  put  the  finger  on 
her.  But  she’d  tell  him  anyway 
— she  wasn’t  worried  about  her 
job.  “They  can’t  run  the  place 
without  me,”  she  answered  de¬ 
fiantly. 

Hyiiersensiti  ve  ? 

Of  course. 

But  understandably,  perhaps, 
when  you  consider  that  she  has 
likely  been  subjected  to  just  the 
kind  of  personal  and  economic 
pressure  she  wrongly  suspected 
then. 

But  the  seminar  stirred  ideas 
other  than  those  strictly  related 

to  race. 

« 

Listen  to  this  eloquence: 

“What  are  we  doing  here? 
What’s  the  purpose  of  it  all? 
What’s  the  good  life?  What’s 
just  and  true? — These  are  not 
questions  we  can  shove  off  on 
the  church  or  other  institutions 
to  answer. — These  are  questions 
that  are  going  to  come  up  more 
and  more  as  man  has  the  free 
time  to  ask  them — . 

“If  we  are  having  to  fight 
long-term  personal  problems  in 
life,  then  let’s  open  up  and  tell 
what  it’s  like. — Maybe  we’ll  find 
that  courage  is  our  purpose. — 

“We  can  do  a  better  job  ex¬ 
plaining  the  complexity  of  this 
society.  The  fact  that  it  is  com¬ 
plicate  does  not  mean  that  no¬ 
body  understands  it. — 

“We  can  hold  up  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  the  need  to  develop  his 
fullest  potential.  But  potentials 
vary. — We  can  ask  for  the  most 
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that  each  person  has  to  gi; 
but  we  can  stop  devaluing  ps 
pie  if  they  don’t  lead  the  pn 
or  capture  all  the  symbols 
success. 

“We  can  ask  people  who  on 
raise  questions  to  start 
ing  some  answers. — 

“We  can  recognize  that  ns 
not  only  has  a  responsibility 
himself.  This  means  he  ms 
know  himself  well  enough  to  di 
tinguish  between  getting  ang; 
over  justified  grievances  ai 
looking  for  reasons  to  g;et  ang; 

“We  need  to  make  very  i^a 
that  everyone  has  the  right 
get  angry,  to  feel  whatever  1 
thinks,  to  think  whatever  I 
feels,  but  that  this  right  do 
not  extend  to  what  he  acts  out 

“We  need  to  counter  at  eva 
opportunity  the  sweeping  ge 
eralizations  that  imply  life 
just  one  grand  conspiracy^” 

These  words  are  by  Blair  Jo: 
tice,  former  newsman  and  no 
an  advisor  to  the  Mayor  o 
Houston.  He  has  appeared  ) 
several  of  the  SNPA  seminar 

Many  other  ideas  have  staye 
with  me  and  provoked  furthr 
mental  exercise  as  I  have  talk> 
with  friends  and  writen  .stone; 

For  instance,  Otto  N.  Larser. 
sociologist  from  the  Universit] 
of  Washington,  thinks  there  ii 
as  much  reason  to  be  worrit 
that  television  violence  migt; 
cause  real  life  violence  as  ther 
is  to  worry  about  whether  ciga 
rettes  cause  cancer. 

And  then  there  was  James  £ 
Conyers,  of  Indiana  State  Uni 
versity  at  Terre  Haute,  who  sug 
gests  that  the  current  blari 
revolution  will  be  seen  by  hi? 
torians  as  simply  an  extonsioi 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Conyers  doesn’t  like  riots  oi 
violence  but  he  does  think  that 
“Riots  make  people  listen.  Vio 
lence  makes  peaceful  solution 
that  were  previously  r<  sist« 
seem  palatable  to  moderates.” 

James  H.  Laue,  of  the  Col 
munity  Relations  Service  of  ll 
Department  of  Justice,  su^rgi^ 
that,  for  many  years,  dei  siol 
(Continued  on  page  S(>) 
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With  our  Super  Flongs,  all  you  do  is  mold  iU  dry  it 
and  cast  it.  No  hand-packing,  no  unnecessary  routing  and, 
even  on  color,  there’s  no  baking  . . .  that’s  why  we  can 
deliver — more  production  capacity! 

With  better  plates  and  fewer  rejects,  your 
production  capacity  has  to  increase.  So — why  not  see 
your  Wood  Flong  Representative? 

After  all,  he’s  a  specialist  on  production. 


’Mro  in  U.S.A. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  OMIce:  551  Fifth  Ave..  Phone:  MU  •7-2950  |  RONG  | 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EMCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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Dissent 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

in  this  country  were  made  most¬ 
ly  by  adult  white  males.  But 
now  these  decisions  are  being 
challenged  by  “The  young,  the 
black  and  the  beautiful” — youth, 
blacks  and  women. 

•  •  * 

Still  other  new  random 
thoughts — some  from  speakers, 
some  from  the  discussion,  some 
even  from  mysdf : 

The  more  “mass”  the  media, 
the  fewer  and  fewer  people  with 
more  and  more  to  say  to  more 
and  more  people  with  more  and 
more  consequences. 

•  *  * 

Newspapers  should  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  criticizing  television. 
Television  will,  of  course,  fight 
back.  But  so  what?  Both  will 

benefit  from  casting  a  more 

critical  eye  at  the  other. 

*  •  « 

Newspapers  need  to  write 
more  of  the  continuous  process 
of  life  and  society.  We  need  to 
carry  more  stories  that  do  not 
necessarily  begin  and  end.  News¬ 
papers  ne^  to  show  more  of  the 
origins  of  things. 

*  •  * 

The  mass  media  needs  not  just 
to  talk  to  society.  It  needs  to 
listen.  It  needs  to  do  more  than 
hold  up  a  mirror  to  society.  It 
needs  to  serve  as  a  means  for 
society  to  hold  up  a  mirror  to 
itself. 

Newspapers  should  conscious¬ 
ly  work  on  their  role  as  a  forum. 

Their  forum  functions  should 
be  something  more  than  just 
“Letters  to  the  Editor”  and  “Ac¬ 
tion  Line.”  Newspapers  need  to 
be  more  accessible  to  the  public. 
They  need  to  give  the  public 
more  opportunity  to  “report  it¬ 
self.” 

*  «  • 

During  the  early  years  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  a  dom¬ 


inant  part  of  the  national  power 
structure  backed  the  goals  of  the 
movement.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  leading  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  leading  industry,  lead¬ 
ing  labor  organizations — all  were 
behind  the  movement  to  break 
down  segregation  barriers.  But 
now  much  of  this  power  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  object  of  the  pro¬ 
testors.  That’s  why  things  are 
different  with  “Violence  and  Dis¬ 
sent  in  Urban  America.” 

*  •  • 

Within  five  years,  maybe  less, 
most  of  what  we  now  consider 
to  be  obscenities  will  have  been 
so  >\idely  used  as  to  have  be¬ 
come  virtually  meaningless. 
(This  seminar  was  notable  in 
that  one  of  the  student  activists 
dropped  one  quite  earthy  four- 
letter  word  right  into  the  official 
proceedings.  No  one,  outwardly 
at  least,  batted  an  eye.)  And  so 
what  will  we  say  when  we’re 
very,  very  angry?  We’ll  have  to 
scrounge  for  some  new  dirty 
words.  Or  maybe  we’ll  invent 
something  new  like  “X.”  Or 
maybe  revive  “Alas!”? 

*  •  • 

Is  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  unrest  in  our  present  afflu¬ 
ent,  automated  society  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  work  at 
jobs  at  which  they  do  not  actual¬ 
ly  see  any  concrete  end  result 
of  their  work? 

•  •  * 

This  was  my  fourth  SNPA 
Foundation  seminar.  The  Oak 
Ridger,  although  of  relatively 
small  circulation  and  small  staff, 
has  been  represented  at  two  or 
three  each  year  since  the  semin¬ 
ar  program  began.  We  feel  it  is 
a  splendid  investment  of  both 
time  and  money. 

Staff  members  covet  a  semin¬ 
ar  opportunity.  Their  work 
shows  a  decided  new  verve  both 
before  and  afterwards.  They 
come  back  with  much  new  in¬ 
formation.  Even  more,  they 
come  with  many  new  ideas. 

Indeed,  SNPA  seminars  do,  as 
one  participant  wrote,  “jog  tired 
minds  out  of  old  ruts.” 


Struhy  report 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


just  ofF  the  press,  is  Compaete 
of  Antiquity — State  Constitu¬ 
tions.  A  second  book.  Violence 
and  Dissent  in  Urban  America, 
soon  will  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Other  books  from  the  year’s 
seminars  are  in  prospect. 

To  assist  the  staff  in  selecting 
subjects  for  seminars  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  interest  in  them,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  appointed  13  editors  and 
educators  to  a  Program  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee.  Editors  on  the 
Committee  are:  John  W.  Bloom¬ 
er,  Birmingham  News;  William 
H.  Fields,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution;  George  N.  Gill, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  C.  A. 
McKnight,  Charlotte  Observer; 
A.  R.  Nelson,  Arkansas  Gazette; 
Richard  D.  Smyser,  OaJc  Ridger; 
and  Thomas  R.  Waring,  Charles¬ 
ton  News  and  Courier. 

Educators  on  the  committee 
are:  Dean  John  B.  Adams,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina;  Dr. 
Leonard  Beach,  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dr.  Robert  M.  Colver, 
Duke  University;  Dean  Wayne 
A.  Danielson,  University  of 
Texas;  Paul  Saunier,  University 
of  Virginia;  and  Norman  C. 
Smith,  Emory  University. 

In  preparing  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Program  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  in  June,  the  SNPAF  staff 
distributed  to  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  all  SNPA  member  news¬ 
papers  a  checklist  of  suggested 
subjects  for  future  seminars. 
The  returns  from  the  checklist 
and  the  counsel  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  have  been  exceedingly  help¬ 
ful  to  the  Staff  and  Trustees 
in  making  plans  for  the  1970 
program  of  seminars. 

At  its  mid-winter  meeting  the 
Boan^  of  Trustees  unanimously 
approved  a  recommendation  of 
a  Fund-Raising  Study  Commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Edward  L.  Gay¬ 
lord,  Oklahoma  City.  The  trus¬ 
tees  adopted  $750,000  as  the 
minimum  goal  for  a  five-year 
fund-raising  campaign. 

In  accepting  a  $425,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
SNPA  Foundation  agreed  to 
raise  an  equal  amount  over  a 
five-year  period,  the  amount  of 
matching  funds  required  in¬ 
creasing  each  year.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  the  first  year  have 
been  met  through  fees  collected 
i  for  seminars,  from  the  contribu- 
j  tion  of  $1,250  a  month  by  SNPA 
to  the  Foundation  and  from  con¬ 
tributions  by  newspapers  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  advance  of  the 
launching  of  a  formal  fund-rais¬ 
ing  campaigrn,  16  separate  con¬ 
tributions  totaling  $12,500  have 
been  received. 

i  The  SNPAF  program  is  op¬ 


erating  through  a  staff  iieads 
by  Reed  Sarratt,  Souther 
newspaperman  who  was  nam« 
executive  director  of  the  foun4 
tion  by  the  trustees  a  year  sin 
Soon  after  the  foundation  office 
were  opened  at  350  East  Pace 
Ferry  Road  in  the  Budchea 
area  of  Atlanta,  Sarratt  a; 
sembled  a  staff  consisting  o 
Robert  L.  Elder,  assistant 
rector;  Mrs.  Betty  Jo  Terry 
secretary;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Phillips 
part-time  secretary.  Ben  1 
Brannon,  of  the  Atlanta  firm  a 
Windham,  Brannon,  Cashin  an 
Duval,  was  retained  as  the  foug 
dation’s  accountant  and  audito: 

Trustees  of  the  foundation  a- 
elected  by  the  board  of  directs 
of  the  Southern  New.spapc 
Publishers  Association.  Thre 
trustees’  terms  expire  each  yea 
and  the  vacancies  are  filled  b] 
the  SNPA  directors  at  their  an 
nual  meeting  each  Novcmbe- 
Last  year  W.  F.  Aycock  Jr.  an 
James  L.  Knight  were  elects 
for  three-year  terms.  William  C 
McKenzie,  who  had  been  electe' 
the  year  previously  for  a  one 
year  term,  was  re-elected  for  i 
full  three-year  term. 

All  officers  were  re-elected  f- 
an  additional  one-year  tern. 
They  were:  Bert  Struby,  chair 
man;  Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr. 
vicechairman;  Joe  M.  Deaky 
secretary;  and  William  C.  M: 
Kenzie,  treasurer. 

The  Executive  Committee  oi 
the  Foundation  Trustees,  met¬ 
ing  in  Dallas  on  December  b 
1968,  elected  Walter  C.  Johr 
son  Jr.,  as  assistant  treasurer 
On  January  25,  1969,  Willian 
C.  McKenzie  died.  At  its  mid 
winter  meeting  at  Sea  Island 
the  SNPA  Board  of  Director 
elected  Ralph  W.  Callahan  t 
fill  the  unexpired  term  on  to 
Foundation  Board  of  Trustees 
The  position  of  treasurer  wa- 
left  vacant. 

At  the  Foundation  Trustees 
Meeting  at  Sea  Island,  on  Pel 
ruary  16,  1969,  the  By-Lavi 
were  amended  to  provide  tha; 
the  President  of  SNPA  be  »" 
ex  officio  member  of  the  SNPAF 
Board  of  Trustees,  if  not  already 
a  Trustee.  Members  of  the  Boa.-: 
of  Trustees  in  addition  to  tho^- 
named  are  Frank  Batten  anil 
Edward  L.  Gaylord. 

The  terms  of  Gaylord,  Batt'' 
and  Johnson  expire  this  year  an' 
the  SNPA  directors  will  fi; 
those  trusteeships  during  their 
meeting  in  Boca  Raton. 

Looking  toward  the  next  year 
I  urge  that  all  SNPA  ncwspa 
pers  take  full  advantage  of  their 
Foundation’s  program  by  send 
ing  members  of  their  staffs  to 
seminars.  I  also  urge  that,  wher 
the  fund-raising  campaign  ii 
launched,  each  newspaper  con 
tribute  generously  and  on  an  an 
nual  basis  to  the  Foundation. 
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TRANSPORTATION:  Road  rationing? 

time  for  think  tanks 


JOHN  E.  ESLINCER,  Editorial  Writer, 

Winston-Salem  Journal 
&  Twin  City  Sentinel 


Atlanta  is  an  apt  place  in 
which  to  think  and  argue  about 
Urban  Transportation  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Policy.  Twenty  years  ago 
planners  estimate  the  city 
would  need  120  expressway 
lanes  to  handle  today’s  traffic. 
Today  the  area  population  is  a 
quarter  million  larger  than  1949 
studies  had  forecast,  but  only 
about  30  expressway  lanes  serve 
the  city.  Public  policy  is  momen¬ 
tarily  bankrupt  b^ause  last 
year  Atlantans  and  their  region¬ 
al  neighbors  defeated  a  1750- 
million  program  for  a  rapid  (45 
m.pJi.)  rail  transit  system.  One 
result:  A  Labor  Day  weekend 
traffic  snarl  that  brought  all 
vehicles  downtown  to  a  halt. 

From  October  19-23,  14  men 
and  women  from  southern  news¬ 
papers  got  a  practical  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  by  walking 
(and  jaywalking)  from  their 
motel  to  the  Urban  Life  Center 
at  Georgia  State  University,  10 
minutes  distance  across  the 
heart  of  downtown. 

The  discussion  leaders,  prag¬ 
matists  all,  talked  in  jargonless 
language,  offered  no  easy  way 
out  of  the  cities’  transportation 
plight  and  created  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  moderate  gloom  punc¬ 
tuated  by  occasional  rays  of 
hope. 

Dick  Forbes,  former  Atlanta 
city  planner  and  now'  associate 
professor  of  Real  Estate  and 
Urban  Affairs  at  Ga.  State, 
pointed  out  that  present  trans¬ 
portation  systems  serve  only 
the  economy  when  they  should 
serve  social  and  environmental 
goals  as  well.  Government  regu¬ 
lation  and  subsidies  only  rein¬ 
force  the  bias,  and  too  few  de¬ 
cision-makers  are  thinking 


about  other  desirable  goals: 
pure  air,  minimum  congestion, 
moving  people  safely  and  effi¬ 
ciently,  giving  them  more  choices 
between  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  enhancing  their  environ¬ 
ment  instead  of  damaging  it, 
seiwdng  the  poor  and  the  dis¬ 
abled.  He  saw  too  little  interest 
in  harnessing  new  developments 
in  technology  and  too  great  a 
tendency  to  think  in  orthodox 
terms — witness  Atlanta’s  bid  for 
a  not-so-rapid  rail  system. 

A  Georgia  State  economist, 
Dr.  Richard  Bilas,  felt  that  stag¬ 
gering  work  hours  and  school 
schedules  is  only  a  marginal 
solution,  and  he  argued  that 
new  expressways  generate  more 
congestion  than  they  relieve.  A 
colleague  at  Georgia  State,  Dr. 
Richard  Wallace,  was  convinced 
that  people  recognize  traffic 
problems  exist  but  are  trying 
hard  not  to  pay  for  solutions. 
But  is  this  bad?  Dr.  Wallace 
was  not  so  sure. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  our  trans¬ 
portation  system  that  is  poorly 
designed,  he  said;  perhaps  it  is 
the  cities  themselves.  To  do 
nothing  might  be  a  positive  act. 

Bob  Keith,  a  member  of  the 
consulting  firm  of  Allen  M. 
Voorhees  and  Associates,  put 
hopes  for  new  technology  into 
realistic  focus.  He  saw  no  devel¬ 
opments  in  rapid  transit  that 
would  become  economically 
feasible  before  the  mid-80’s,  and 
this  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  nation  puts  a  NASA- 


style  effort  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  systems  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Glenn  Bennett,  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Region  Metropolitan 
Planning  Commission,  outlined 
his  difficulties  in  trying,  with  no 
real  powers,  to  encourage  the 
development  of  an  efficient 
transportation  system  in  a  re¬ 
gion  with  1.3  million  people  in 
five  counties  and  44  municipal¬ 
ities.  The  commission’s  main 
hope  is  now  centered  on  a  15- 
year,  $2-billion  plan  that  settles 
for  keeping  traffic  at  the  present 
level  of  congestion. 

A  three-man  delegation  from 
the  Georgia  Tech  engineering 
schools.  Dean  Walter  Carlson, 
Don  Covault  and  Paul  Wright, 
showed  slides  depicting  pro¬ 
posed  and  demonstrable  new 
technological  systems,  and  high¬ 
way  engineering  teclmiques  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  highway  traf¬ 
fic  safety. 

Carroll  Carter,  a  spokesman 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  said  the  Nixon 
administration  has  given  first 
priority  to  the  cities’  needs  for 
rapid  transit  systems  that  will 
supplement  present  systems.  He 
argued  that  the  administration’s 
12-year,  $10-billion  program  for 
urban  transit  will  be  adequate, 
but  his  audience  was  skeptical. 
He  held  that  the  nation’s  25 
largest ,  cities  probably  will  be 
unable  to  spend  more  than  that 
in  federal  funds. 

He  warned  newsmen  not  to 
expect  revolutionary  changes  in 
urban  transit  systems.  The  real¬ 
istic  goal,  he  said,  is  to  improve 
the  facilities  we  have  a  piece  at 
a  time. 

Only  one  panacea  was  offered 
for  correcting  the  nation’s 
transportation  problems,  and  it 
astonished  the  group.  Econo¬ 
mists  Wallace  and  Bilas  argued 
that  since  our  streets,  highways 
and  parking  areas  are  in  short 
supply,  they  should  be  rationed 
in  the  same  way  other  scarce 
commodities  are  rationed — by 
high  price  tags.  Motorists 
should  be  required  to  pay  the 
entire  bill  for  streets  and  high¬ 
ways,  with  no  general-fund 
money  being  used  for  these  pur- 
A  poses. 


John  E.  Esiinger 

The  economists  even  suggest¬ 
ed  that  prices  be  rigged  in  a 
way  that  would  discourage  mo¬ 
torists  from  using  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  streets  and  expressways  at 
rush  hours.  This  is  technologic¬ 
ally  feasible.  Roadside  sig¬ 
nals  would  tell  the  driver  what 
the  toll  was  for  using  the  road 
at  that  time  of  day,  and  an 
electronic  identifier  on  the  car 
would  register  its  passage  with 
roadside  scanners.  This  data 
would  be  fed  to  a  central  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  motorist  would  be 
billed  periodically. 

Rationing  streets  through  the 
price  mechanism  was  offered 
only  as  a  short-range  solution, 
however. 

Dr.  Wallace  said  that  in  the 
long  run,  the  cities  would  have 
to  change  land-use  patterns  and 
restructure  present  transporta¬ 
tion  systems  radically — or  just 
give  up. 

The  unofficial  consensus 
among  the  newsmen  was  that 
the  economists’  thesis  was  bold, 
refreshing  and  politically  im¬ 
practical.  Dr.  Wallace  countered 
that  if  the  highways  are  not 
priced  now,  it  might  well  be 
carried  out  as  a  desperation 
move  eight  years  from  now. 

Not  all  the  observations  were 
discouraging.  Consultant  Keith 
noted  the  techniques  of  urban 
transportation  planning  were 
more  sophisticated,  more  tech¬ 
nologically  advanced  than  any 
other  phase  of  urban  problems. 
“Joint  concept  planning”  is 
being  more  widely  used,  bring¬ 
ing  in  architects,  sociologists 
and  other  specialists  to  insure 
that  neighborhoods  are  im¬ 
proved,  not  damaged,  by  new 
expressways. 

Bennett,  director  of  the  At- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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The  moldiig  oi 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has 
led  the  News  in  Dallas 
County  circulation  for  36 
years,  as  a  matter  of  record, 
and  as  long  before  that  as 
anyone  can  remember: 

1923:  Calvin  Coolidge:  "The 
business  of  America  is  busi¬ 
ness."  Etc.  Our  business  was 
just  fine.  According  to  the  old- 
timers,  our  Dallas  Coimty 
circulation  lead  over  the 
News  was  "several 
thousand." 

1933:  "Happy  days  ore  here 
agoinl "  Franklin  Roosevelt 
versus  The  Great  Depression. 
Nobody's  depressed  around 


•here,  however,  since  our 
Dallas  County  circulation 
lead  has  now  grown  to 
10,402  daily  and  5,263 
Simdoy.  (ABC  audits.) 

1953:  "We  like  Ikel"  says  the 
country.  And  Dallas  County 
readers  prefer  The  Times 
Herald  over  the  News  by 
20,943  daily  and  25,547 
Sunday.  (ABC  audits.) 

1968:  "Nixon's  the  one."  The 
U.  S.  changes  Administra¬ 
tions,  but  Dallas  County 
sticks  by  its  preferred  paper. 


Our  lead  is  now  24,289  daily 
and  36,060  Sunday.  (ABC 
audits.) 

The  Times  Herald  set  a  prec¬ 
edent  of  leadership  a  long 
time  ago.  And  we  intend  to 
keep  right  on  campaigning 
through  the  '70*8. 

Watch  out 
choBgina 
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MUSIC:  Seminar  sets  a  new  tone  for  critics 
and  may  lead  to  a  self-help  society 


Music  critics  have  been  called 
"creatures  who  come  out  at 
night  and  are  up  to  no  good." 
(P.G.  Wodehouse). 

SNPA  wasn’t  able  to  prove 
whether  or  not  this  is  true,  but 
it  did  get  some  music  critics 
and  music  makers  together  to 
compare  notes  on  the  idea  dur¬ 
ing  the  Florida  International 
Music  Festival  in  Daytona 
Beach  this  past  summer. 

Not  only  did  the  five-day 
seminar  expose  20  Southeastern 
music  writers  to  a  wealth  of 
varied  music  by  the  resident 
London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
but  it  had  on  hand  a  major 
critic,  Michael  Steinberg  of  the 
Boiton  Globe,  an  international 
conductor  •  composer  •  pianist 
(Andre  Previn),  a  young  com¬ 
poser  who  was  having  works 
premiered  during  the  festival 
(Oliver  Knussen)  and  leaders  of 
the  self-governing  LSO,  includ¬ 
ing  Stuart  Knussen,  president  as 
well  as  father  of  Oliver.  These 
people  were  present  at  forums, 
round-table  discussions  and 
social  gatherings,  permitting  the 
critics  to  freely  question  them 
on  matters,  both  musical  and 
journalistic. 

A  music  critic  on  a  newspaper 
can  be  a  one-in- an-area,  or  state, 
position,  depending  on  the  pro- 


Transport 


MARY  NIC  SHENK 

Music  Writer,  St.  Petersburg  Times 


(Continued  from  jmge  64) 

lanta  region’s  planning  commis¬ 
sion,  saw  signs  that  state  gov¬ 
ernments  are  becoming  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  city  transportation 
difficulties. 

The  state  is  the  "sleeping 
giant’’  in  this  field,  he  said,  and 
its  wholehearted  involvement  in 
the  urban  transit  picture  would 
produce  important  results. 

Georgia  Tech’s  Covault  em¬ 
phasized  that  regardless  of  long 
lead  times,  technology  is  a  minor 
problem  compared  to  those  en¬ 
countered  in  setting  economic 
and  social  policies. 

Forbes  felt  that  despite  the 
web  of  pessimism  woven  in  the 
seminar,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  at  least  giving 
lip  service  to  the  cause  of  im¬ 
proved  urban  transportation, 
and  that  is  better  than  what  we 
have  had  to  date.  He  felt  that 
newspapers  themselves  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  change,  and  he  urged 
journalists  to  apply  pressure  on 
public  officials — make  them 


gressiveness  of  the  newspaper 
and  cultural  interests  of  its  edi¬ 
tors. 

This  is  particularly  true  in 
places  other  than  the  major  cen¬ 
ters  of  New  York,  Boston,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles,  Washington. 
The  small  town  critic,  or  re¬ 
viewer,  may  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  musical-jour¬ 
nalistic  problems  at  his  news¬ 
paper  if  he  doesn’t  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  ear.  (Fortunately 
not  true  in  my  case.)  Even  at 
national  conventions  of  critics 
his  own  special  and  particular 
questions  can  seem  unimportant 
in  the  face  of  major  national 
issues,  like  the  closing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  or  the  dying 
of  major  symphony  orchestras. 
So  he  just  does  the  best  he  can, 
wondering  if  what  he  is  doing 
is  really  satisfactory. 

Newspaper  music  critics,  re¬ 
viewers,  writers  and/or  editors 
wear  many  hats,  in  effect  usual¬ 
ly  serving  as  cultural  promoters, 
adv'ance  men,  reporters,  con¬ 
sultants,  interviewers  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers — before  putting  the 

come  up  with  some  answers  to 
transportation  problems  out  in 
the  open. 

Despite  pessimism  about  citi¬ 
zen  participation,  both  Forbes 
and  Alex  Lacy,  conference  mod¬ 
erator  and  dean  of  Georgia 
State’s  Urban  Life  (Den ter,  felt 
that  it  was  crucial.  Lacy  put  the 
responsibility  for  stimulating 
citizen  participation  upon  the 
media.  You  must  be  “responsive, 
energetic,  catalytic,  leading,”  he 
said,  and  you  must  discover  “the 
line  between  public  policy  and 
detailed  planning,  and  give  the 
policy  to  the  people.’’ 

Forbes  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  sponsor  “citizen  think- 
tanks"  on  transportation  involv¬ 
ing  a  mix  of  average  people  in¬ 
stead  of  the  customary  member¬ 
ship  of  businessmen  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  sem¬ 
inar,  pessimism  tempered  with 
wan  hopes,  was  best  reflected  in 
a  remark  made  by  Forbes  in  the 
summing-up  session.  Almost 
plaintively,  he  said,  “We  citizens 
DO  outnumber  the  people  who 
make  cars  and  build  highways." 


kiss  of  death  or  life  on  the  final 
performance  with  a  review. 

Although  Steinberg  is  in 
somewhat  a  different  position, 
concentrating  on  criticism  and 
weekly  think-pieces,  he  was  able 
to  give  some  constructive  ideas 
to  the  distraught  small-town 
writers  who  often  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  awkward  position 
of  both  promoter  and  critic.  And 
the  small-town  critics  found  this 
to  be  a  serious  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  among  themselves  at  the 


But  most  valuable  of  all  was 
the  constructive  criticism  given 
the  writers  by  Steinberg,  Previn, 
Knussen  and  Knussen. 

Each  of  us  reviewed  the  same 
concert  and  submitted  our  re¬ 
views  to  Reed  Sarratt  before 
Steinberg’s  review  was  publish¬ 
ed.  Panel  members  were  given 
copies  of  all  reviews  (almost 
burning  up  the  Daytona  Beach 
Journal  copying  machine)  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  them 
l)efore  the  session. 

Those  of  us  attending  the 
seminar  were  probably  more 
nervous  at  this  session  than 
when  we  have  to  read  our  own 
copy  in  our  daily  papers!  But 
it  worked.  Both  general  and 
specific  comments  were  made 
about  aspects  of  the  reviews 
which  either  satisfied  or  bother¬ 
ed  pdnel  members. 

It  is  this  type  of  direct  con¬ 
frontation  and  comment  which 
critics  seldom  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share,  since  perform¬ 
ers  normally  avoid  critics  and 
critics  often  avoid  other  critics. 
It  was  this  session  which  made 
the  seminar  outstanding. 

In  other  music  critics’  meet¬ 
ings  and  conventions  I  have  at¬ 
tended  or  heard  of,  this  has 
never  before  happened,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the 
Tanglewood  Symposium  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Music  which  is  in  its 
second  year  through  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  Fromm 
Foundation. 

Unless  people  attended  the 
Daytona  seminar  with  closed 
ears  and  minds,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  come  away  without  new 
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insights,  ideas  and  challenK<>« 
plus  some  solutions. 

From  the  SNPA  seminar  d 
veloped  an  opportunity  for  n 
which  excited  both  me  and  m 
editor-president,  Donald  1 
Baldwin.  As  a  direct  result  o 
the  seminar  and  my  contact  wit 
Michael  Steinberg,  whom 
spotted  as  a  bom  teacher, 
went  to  Boston  October  23-2; 
with  my  newspaper’s  blessini 
and  studied,  listened  and  wro 
for  Steinberg,  spending  cone 
trated  hours  with  him  having  m 
ear,  background  and  writin 
individually  evaluated  and  criti 
cized.  Not  only  did  this  personj 
to-person  master  lessons  in  crili 
cism  confirm  strengths  aw 
weaknesses  for  me,  but  it  oper, 
ed  channels  of  musical  com 
munication  and  assistance  whid 
I  would  have  been  unable  to  ob 
tain  in  any  other  way. 

It  not  only  provided  instru 
tion  and  assistance  for  me  t| 
apply  directly  to  my  situatio?! 
but  also  revealed  some  similsi 
problems  which  exist  even  in  tlii 
large  cities.  Not  only  the  pro.| 
inces  have  trouble  with  space  an 
time  for  reviews.  And  not  onl 
the  small-town  critics  get  nast 
letters!  It  also  opened  up  a  typi 
of  study  which  I  hope  to  con; 
tinue  periodically  in  the  future 

One  unsolved  question  aboi 
reviews  which  should  intere 
responsible  editors  and  publish 
era  concerns  time  in  which  < 
write  reviews.  I 


Major  New  York  critics  refu 
to  write  them  in  less  than 
hour.  But  many  of  us  have 
maximum  of  30  minutes 
which  to  write  between  the 
of  the  concert  and  press  de 
line.  Certainly  no  serious  mu 
critic  will  agree  to  leave  a  co 
cert  early. 


I 
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Roll^Mcitic: 
capacity  roll  handler 
thinks  for  itself. 


This  symbolic  photo  was  token 
in  the  reel  room  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
where  one  of  the  first  Roll-Matic 
systems  is  instolled  and  operating. 


New  ideas  from  the 
newspaper  systems  people 


New  flexibility. 

Roll-Matic  is  right  at  home  in 
any  system  from  simple  manual 
push-button  control  to  complete 
computer  control.  And  we've  de¬ 
signed  it  so  a  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive  initial  system  can  be  easily 
up-graded  to  higher  levels  of 
automation  in  the  future. 

New  shallow  depth. 

Roll-Matic  makes  automated  roll 
handling  practical  because  it  re¬ 
quires  no  major  excavation.  The 
conveyor  depth  is  only  three 


sdoy's  high-speed  presses  al- 
■  jdy  have  proved  their  cost- 
tutting  capability.  But  maybe 
'Our  potential  savings  are  being 
‘oten  up  by  an  out-dated  roll 
■f'diing  system  that  can't  satisfy 
''is  voracious  appetite  for  news¬ 
print  Cutler-Hammer  idea  people 
'’Ove  broken  this  impasse  with 
■oil  Matic,  the  versatile  new  roll- 
'^ndling  system  that  actually  cuts 
sis  as  it  delivers  more  rolls  per 
rour,  with  minimum  handling, 
‘minimum  roll  damage. 


inches,  so  installation  costs  are 
moderate.  In  many  cases  Roll- 
Matic  can  be  installed  in  the  pit 
used  for  your  old  manual  tracks. 
New  reliability. 

Our  multi-motor  drive  provides 
backup  power  that  keeps  the  sys¬ 
tem  on  line  even  if  a  drive  unit 
malfunctions.  All  components  are 
accessible  for  inspection.  And 
Roll-Matic's  unique  anti-friction 
design  keeps  wear  and  mainte¬ 
nance  to  a  minimum.  The  tow- 
chainchannel  iseven  self-cleaning  I 


New  cost  savings. 

Improved  roll  handling  is  the 
next  major  cost-control  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  newspapers.  And  Roll- 
Matic  is  another  in  the  full  line  of 
quality-engineered  and  manu¬ 
factured  systems  from  Cutler- 
Hammer— your  best  source  for  all 
your  materials-handling  needs. 

Start  planning  for  tomorrow  by 
contacting  your  C-H  Newspaper 
Industry  Specialist  today.  Or 
write  our  Denver  Division,  34th 
&  Walnut,  Denver,  Colo.  80205. 


industrial  SYSTCMStOlNVlR  DIVISION  Denver  Colo 
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POLLUTION:  It^s  all  around  us^  so  reporters 

learn;  they’re  ready  to  attack 


When  Mrs.  Virginia  Loftt, 
Cherry  Hill  (N.J.)  News  man¬ 
aging  editor,  won  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Journalist  of  the  Year 
award  (E&P,  October  4),  she 
commented  she  had  to  “teach  a 
lot  of  science  to  myself.” 

She  won  the  award  for  a 
series  pointing  up  a  conserva¬ 
tion  crisis  in  fighting  pollution 
in  her  area. 

For  the  28  journalists  attend¬ 
ing  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion’s  seminar  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  at  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Septem¬ 
ber  8-11,  “a  lot  of  science”  was 
taught  to  them  in  an  experience 
that  capsuled  the  thinking  of  10 
experts  in  the  field. 

They  further  profited  from 
their  exposure  to  one  another, 
learning  what  has  been  done  in 
other  newspapers. 

The  28  remain  newspaper¬ 
men,  not  scientists  or  experts, 
but  the  four  days  back  in  school 
gave  them  an  overview  of  pollu¬ 
tion  unobtainable  in  their  offices 
and  local  areas. 

The  opening  remarks  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California’s  P.  H.  Mc- 
Gauhey  put  the  topic  in  per¬ 
spective  when  he  said  “man  is 
the  victim  and  the  culprit  in 
pollution.”  His  descriptions  of 
the  land,  the  sea  and  the  air  as 
depositories  of  man’s  wastes 
alerted  the  group  that  the  dis¬ 
cussions  would  delve  into  the 
sources,  scope  and  consequences 
of  pollution  and  deal  with  man’s 
efforts  to  control  it. 

From  the  lecturers,  the  re¬ 
source  people,  the  newsmen 
learned  about  water  quality  re¬ 
quirements  for  various  uses, 
sources  of  wastes  and  their 
treatments,  what  pollutes  the 
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air,  how  it  can  be  controlled  and 
some  of  its  biological  effects. 

Two  government  officials,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Cawley  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Admini¬ 
stration,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Gene  B.  Welsh,  air  pollution 
consultant  with  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
they  learned  of  current  research 
and  development  progress  and 
legislation  affecting  pollution. 

Of  equal  value  to  those  pre¬ 
sentations,  in  my  belief,  were 
the  informal  sessions  generated 
between  the  speakers  and  the 
newspaper  writers.  SNPA  Foun¬ 
dation  arranged  for  the  lec¬ 
turers  to  attend  the  full  four 
days,  sitting  through  the  other 
speakers’  presentations  and 
often  adding  their  comments 
and  differences  of  opinion. 

They  were  also  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  and  evenings  to 
discuss  on  an  individual  basis 
situations  that  might  be  of  con¬ 
cern  to  one  of  the  “newsmen 
students”  and  not  others. 

Co-chairmen  Peter  A.  Kren- 
kel  and  Frank  L.  Parker  of  the 
Vanderbilt  faculty  put  the  semi¬ 
nar  into  a  cohesive  package. 

They  called  on  W.  Wesley 
Eckenfelder,  University  of 
Texas,  Dr.  Ruth  M.  Hagstrom, 
Vanderbilt,  August  T.  Rossano, 
University  of  Washington,  and 
Arthur  C.  Stem,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  to  supply  the 
expertise  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  tenor  of  the  sessions 
ranged  from  primer  on  pollu¬ 
tion  through  post-graduate, 
changing  to  meet  the  variety  of 
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backgrounds  the  newsmen 
brought  with  them. 

Throughout,  there  was  a  com¬ 
mon  thread  woven  by  the  re¬ 
peated  statistic  that  this  coun¬ 
try’s  population  is  confidently 
expect^  to  reach  300  million  by 
2000.  The  added  burden  of  popu¬ 
lation  will  necessarily  mean  an 
increase  in  pollution  of  all  types. 
This  dictates  an  increase  in  pol¬ 
lution  control  and  abatement,  it 
was  emphasized. 

Another  point  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  speakers  was  that, 
in  many  instances,  this  country 
has  already  developed  techno¬ 
logy,  or  is  in  research  nearing 
success,  to  provide  controls  that 
would  abate  deterioration  of 
the  environment.  The  element 
lacking  is  the  willingness  to  as¬ 
sume  the  cost  of  putting  that 
technology  to  work  in  effecting 
the  control. 

Since  the  seminar,  Charles  B. 
McCoy,  president  of  E.  I.  duPont 
deNemours  and  Co.,  told  a  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  water 
pollution  abatement  conference 
“Industry  cannot  afford,  nor 
can  the  nation  afford,  to  do  the 
maximum  job  of  pollution  abate¬ 
ment  everywhere  or  all  at 
once.” 

He  suggested  the  federal 
government  has  “a  primary  and 
basic  role  to  play  in  measuring 
the  public’s  wishes,  and  shap¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  national 
policy**  since  questions  about 
control  involve  not  only  business 
and  technical  solutions,  but  also 
public  and  social  judgements. 

Chief  among  the  seminar’s 
benefits  was  an  increase  in 
awareness  that  a  report  of  an 
oil  leak  off  California  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  pollution 
problem  as  the  untreated  sew¬ 
age  dumped  into  Mississippi 
Sound  after  Hurricane  Camille. 

■Hie  two  are  parts  of  the  same 
whole,  along  with  New  Jersey’s 
efforts  to  require  airlines  to  use 
smokeless  jet  engines  and  any 
large  city’s  growing  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  its  trash  and 
garbage. 

The  seminar  will,  in  time,  lead 
to  different  results  in  the  cities 
and  states  whose  newspapers 
sent  representatives.  Predict¬ 
ably,  each  writer  will  tell  his 
readers  of  problems  nearest  him 


James  Lund 

and  them.  But  with  the  bac 
ground  obtained  from  the  sem 
nar,  each  may  now  also  rela 
the  local  problem  to  the  co 
try’s  problem. 

The  day  after  the  session  en 
ed,  Nat  Caldwell,  Nashvi 
Tennessean,  had  informed 
readers  that  the  Nashville  se 
age  treatment  plant  handl 
large  loads  of  grease  and  oth 
organic  residues  from  four  m 
packers  and  other  industri 
without  charging  special  se 
charges  it  was  entitled  to  le 

In  my  own  case,  backgrov 
information  obtained  at  Vn 
derbilt  served  helpfully  i 
rounding  up  a  special  sto 
about  the  pollution  caused  an 
aggravated  by  Hurricane  C 
mille  along  the  Mississippi  Gu 
Coast. 

The  newspaper  is  considrrin 
a  more  detailed  look  at  polluti 
problems  in  the  area  as  hur 
cane  recovery  progress  and  t 
Coast  is  rebuilt. 

These  are  but  two  exampl 
of  carrying  results  from 
seminar  classroom  to  new.spapf 
readers.  Certainly,  there  hav 
been  others. 

And  as  pollution  and  popul 
tion  continue  to  grow,  thf:  | 
will  be  more.  The  newspappi  | 
represented  at  the  seminar  wl  1 
continue  reporting  on  the  pr:  j| 
blems,  the  needs,  the  solutioi 
and  the  controls,  with  improv 
ments  in  the  quality  of  the  rt 
ports. 

• 

Taiwan  paper’s  rep 

United  Daily  News  of  Taips 
Taiwan,  with  a  circulation  ol 
290,000  daily,  has  appointed 
Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  of  New 
York  as  its  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  full  page  price 
is  $1,566. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal  ignores  the  weather  report. 


Always  has  in  its  editorial 
pages.  (They  figure  it's  "business 
as  usual,"  rain  or  shine.) 

Its  West  Coast  edition  found 
a  way  to  ignore  the  weather  in 
its  distribution  plans,  too. 

Used  to  be  that  the  West 
Coast  edition  was  printed  in  Palo 
Alto,  then  loaded  on  cargo  planes 
for  distribution  down  state. 

Bad  weather  meant  that  LA 
businessmen  went  without  their 
Journal. 


So  they  turned  for  help  to  the 
nationwide  telephone  network— 
and  a  sophisticated  facsimile  setup. 

Now  page  negatives  of  the 
entire  edition  are  sent  by  facsimile, 
over  the  network,  to  a  printing 
plant  in  Riverside,  California.  The 
results  are  so  good  that  plates  are 
made  directly  from  the  negs. 

There's  no  limit  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  send  over  our 
network  by  facsimile.  And  it  can 
help  solve  many  of  your  most 


urgent  problems— be  they  dead¬ 
line,  distribution  or  costs. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  Bell  System  Press  Industry 
specialist  in  your  area.  For  the 
name,  call  collect— Joe  Lullo,  our 
National  Press  Industry 
Specialist.  212-393-3295.  Or  write: 
AT&T,  195  Broadway,  Room  2036, 
New  York,  New  York  10007. 
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LAWS:  Much  hard  study  is  needed 
to  revise  basic  state  code 


The  revision  of  state  consti¬ 
tutions  may  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  governmental  fads  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  Everyone  else 
is  doing  it — leaders  in  most 
states  seem  to  be  saying — so 
why  shouldn’t  we? 

But  this  is  only  a  surface  im¬ 
pression,  as  participating  news¬ 
papermen  learned  last  April  at 
an  SNPA  Foundation  seminar, 
“Compacts  of  Antiquity — State 
Constitutions,’’  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“The  name  of  the  game  is  not 
just  constitutional  revision,’’ 
Robert  Sidman,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Revision  of  State 
Constitutions,  said  in  keynoting 
the  seminar.  “It  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  government.  If  the 
states  are  not  kept  viable,  then 
we  don’t  have  a  federal  system 
but  a  national  government.” 

Despite  all  the  commotion 
(“At  least  30  states  are  talking 
about  constitutional  revision,” 
Sidman  said),  there  has  been 
relatively  little  accomplishment. 

Only  14  states  have  constitu¬ 
tions  written  since  1900,  and 
only  a  handful  of  these,  includ- 
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ing  Alaska’s  and  Hawaii’s,  have 
been  adopted  since  World  War 
II. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  jockeying  over  the  rules  of 
“the  gEime”  in  many  states:  Do 
we  try  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  do  we  leave  the  re¬ 
vision  job  to  the  legislature,  do 
we  appoint  a  study  commission 
to  make  recommen^tions  to  the 
legislature  or  to  a  convention  or 
do  we  try  to  combine  elements 
of  these  approaches? 

Whatever  the  method,  in  all 
states  but  Delaware  any  change 
in  the  state  constitution  ulti¬ 
mately  must  be  approved  by  the 
voters.  And  thus  the  particular 
interest  of  importers  and  edito¬ 
rial  writers  who  must  attempt  to 
interpret  the  method  els  well  as 
the  substance  of  constitutional 
revision  to  their  readers. 

As  a  former  state  capitol  re¬ 
porter  and  as  an  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  a  newspaper  which  favors 
the  rewriting  of  Oklahoma’s 
Constitution  (third  longest  in 
the  nation,  after  Louisiana’s 
and  Alabama’s),  I  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  Duke 
seminar. 

I  had  served  last  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Revis¬ 
ion,  composed  of  laymen  and 
legislators  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  leaders  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  seminar  at 
Duke,  I  was  appointed  to  a  new 
layman-legislator  committee 
created  to  continue  the  study. 
Our  recommendations  will  go  to 
the  1970  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with 
fewer  than  half  the  31  articles 
in  our  63,000-word  Constitution. 

The  committee  has  made  no 
decision  on  whether  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion,  but  we  will  consider  the 
issue  before  completing  our 
work  this  year.  Whatever  we 
recommend,  the  next  Legislature 
must  submit  the  question  of  a 
convention  call  to  voters  in  1970. 
Oklahoma  is  one  of  11  states 
which  require  periodic  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  question  (every  20 
years  in  Oklahoma)  to  the 
voters.  In  1950,  the  question 
was  rejected  overwhelmingly. 
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but  sentiment  for  a  convention 
appeara  stronger  now.  Okla¬ 
homa’s  Constitution,  like  many 
others,  is  riddled  with  amend¬ 
ments.  In  62  years  we  have 
amended  the  Constitution  79 
times.  Last  year  17  proposed 
amendments  were  on  the  ballot. 

This  isn’t  unusual.  As  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Sturm,  univerity  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
told  the  seminar  at  Duke: 

“In  49  states  (excluding  Del¬ 
aware),  a  total  of  7,762  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  existing 
constitutions  had  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  voters  prior  to  Jan.  1, 
1969.  In  50  states,  a  grand  total 
of  4,884  had  been  adopted 
through  1968.” 

Why  so  many  amendments? 

Richard  H.  Leach,  professor 
of  political  science  at  Duke,  told 
the  seminar:  “Constitutions  are 
replete  with  elaborate  legisla¬ 
tive  provisions  and  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  concern  with  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which 
the  government  shall  proceed. 
They  have  come,  in  short,  to 
stifle  the  vitality  of  state  gov¬ 
ernments.  .  .  . 

“Someone  once  likened  the 
national  Constitution  to  a  cloak, 
large  enough  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
panding  national  body  for  years 
to  come,  and  most  state  consti¬ 
tutions  to  skimpily  cut  suits, 
perhaps  not  even  fitting  well 
when  first  donned,  and  inevit¬ 
ably,  with  the  first  extra  and  all 
subsequent  pounds,  too  tight  for 
comfort  or  even  wear.  ...  So 
riddled  with  amendments  are 
most  state  constitutions  as  a  i%- 
sult  that  they  resemble  the 
patchwork  quilt  of  folklore  and 
defy  easy  reading  and  under¬ 
standing.” 

But  these  shortcomings  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  been  suflS- 
cient  in  themselves  to  generate 
all  the  activity  of  recent  years 
by  those  seeking  to  overhaul 
state  constitutions. 

One  of  the  seminar  speakers, 
John  P.  Wheeler  Jr.,  dean  of 
Hollins  College,  dealt  with  some 
of  the  reasons  why  attempts  to 
strengthen  state  government 
have  become  important: 

“Government’s  job  is  too  big 
to  do  it  all  efficiently,  effective¬ 
ly  and  responsibly  out  of  Wash¬ 
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ington.  We  Americans  (ieman 
more  and  more  to  satisfy  ou 
material  wants.  We  demand  als 
the  roalization  of  such  value 
as  responsibility,  responsivi 
ness,  equity  and  proper  recogni 
tion  of  different  interests.  It  i 
possible  I  suppose  to  mak 
policy  centrally  and  administe 
it  locally  through  agencies  o 
the  national  government;  bu 
can  this  be  done  while  the  othe 
values  are  pursued?  .  .  .  .  S 
extensive  and  complex  a  natio 
as  this  demands  a  meaningfi 
system  of  spreading  the  work 
load  and  diffusing  the  power  i 
order  to  preserve  the  viabilit 
of  the  democratic  system  at  th 
national  level.” 

If  the  arguments  are  accepte 
that  state  constitutions  must  b 
revised  to  meet  demands  of  th 
people  for  government  service 
and  to  preserve  our  federal  sys 
tern,  the  question  remains,  ca 
the  states  do  the  job? 

“No  one  has  yet  proved  ou 
state  constitutions  are  beyon 
repair,”  Sidman  told  the  sere 
inar.  “The  reasons  they  hav 
not  been  changed  are  apath; 
ignorance,  fear,  money  and  pai 
tisanship.  Suspicion  of  partisa 
benefits — rather  than  actui 
benefits — holds  up  action  moi 
of  the  time.” 

Partisanship — whether  actus 
or  suspected — has  been  ident 
fled  as  a  contributing  factor  i 
the  defeat  of  the  proposed  19<! 
New  York  constitution.  Th 
convention  delegates  were  elec 
ed  on  a  partisan  basis,  wit 
Democrats  holding  a  majorit; 
As  a  result,  most  decisions  ( 
the  convention  became  knov 
as  Democratic  decisions  rathi 
than  New  York  decisions. 


But  the  “model”  constitutio 
drafted  by  a  Maryland  convei 
tion  last  year  was  the  produi 
of  convention  delegates  decti 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  the 
proposal  was  also  defeated. 

Some  experts  concluded  thi 
the  Maryland  approach  was  to 
idealistic.  Insufficient  attentioi 
it  was  said,  weis  paid  to  ti 
political  opposition  generated  b 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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A  complete  composing  room  at  your 

fingertips! 


Intertype’s  Fototronic  1200  system 
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composition  —  display,  text,  mixed 
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What’s  more,  quality  and  reliability  are  unmatched.  Every 
character  is  razor-sharp,  solid  and  clean.  And  there’s  nothing  more 
dependable  than  the  Fototronic’s  integrated  circuitry. 

For  the  full  story,  write  today.  Intertype,  a  Division  of  Harris- 
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RIOTINGj  Calm  discussion  may  help  end  discord 

with  editorial  vehicle  like  Sound  Off! 


It  was  spring  in  Kentucky’s 
bluegrass  country  and  in  a  field 
nearby  thoroughbred  colts  chal¬ 
lenged  each  other  in  stilt-legged 
sprints  along  the  white-board 
fences.  Their  dams  cropped  the 
sweet  grass  and  the  wind 
ghosted  easy  in  the  soft  young 
leaves.  In  the  next  field  beyond 
an  ancient  stone  wall  a  Black 
Angus  calf  bawled  at  the  sky. 

Serene.  Rural.  Genteel. 

And  in  Carnahan  House, 
which  used  to  be  a  horse-farm 
mansion  before  the  University 
of  Kentucky  took  it  over,  25 
journalists  and  educators  gath¬ 
ered  on  May  19  for  what  surely 
must  have  been  the  SNPA 
Foundation’s  most  incongruous 
mating  of  setting  and  subject. 
For  this  seminar  was  entitled 
“The  Mass  Media  and  Public 
Opinion  in  an  Age  of  Confron¬ 
tation.” 

In  a  word,  rioting.  Discord¬ 
ant.  Urban.  Rude. 

The  amenities  were  hardly 
over  before  Prof.  H.  I.  Nieburg 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee  had  us  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  theoretical  confron¬ 
tation,  watching  the  actors  in 
this  “theater  of  the  street”  act 
out  their  grievances  for  the 
cameras  and  asking  ourselves 
how  much  responsibility  we  bear 
for  creating  the  very  acts  we 
are  covering,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  being  there  with  the  hyper- 
visible  tools  of  our  professsion. 

Neiburg  had  no  intention  of 
answering  the  question  di¬ 
rectly.  He  was  there  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  to  challenge,  and  from 
his  experience  as  consultant  to 
the  President’s  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  he  formulated  an  even 
knottier  question  and  masked  it 
as  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  statement:  Disorder 

spreads  much  as  a  contagion 
does,  or  a  fad,  and  the  news 
media  are  the  least  important 
factor  in  this  spread.  Far  more 
important  is  word-of-mouth,  the 
informal  communications  net¬ 
work  that  exists  wherever 
people  live  in  close  communion 
with  one  another.  Such  sources 
are  the  ones  people  know  and 
trust  and  believe  in  preference 
to  Huntley-Brinkley  and  Cron- 
kite  and  the  daily  press. 

The  implied  question:  With 
all  the  resources  we  command, 
why  can’t  we  match  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  rumor? 
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Daniel  H.  Watts  undertook  to 
tell  us  why.  The  young,  artic¬ 
ulate  publisher-editor  of  Liber¬ 
ator,  the  magazine  that  styles 
itself  “the  voice  of  the  Negn-o 
ghetto,”  had  a  vigorous  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  press,  and 
he  lodged  it  against  both  white 
and  black,  without  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Watts  made  these  points: 

•  There  is  a  great  hunger  for 
expression  in  the  ghetto,  yet 
Negroes  feel  locked  out  of  the 
normal  organs  of  communica¬ 
tion.  He  challenged  white  news¬ 
men  to  open  their  columns  to 
the  full  range  of  black  voices, 
to  give  a  hearing  to  black  na¬ 
tionalists  as  well  as  to  moderate 
NAACP-types. 

•  The  white  press  tends  to 
doom-and-gloom  reporting  of 
black  life,  and  this  one-dimen¬ 
sional  coverage  is  responsible 
for  the  growing  estrangement  of 
Negroes.  There  are  plenty  of 
stories  about  how  horrid  life  is 
in  tenements,  fighting  oft  rats, 
hunger  and  seemingly-alw'ays- 
rapacious  landlords.  There  are 
plenty  of  tearjerkers  about 
evicted  families.  And,  of  course, 
always  the  cops-and-robbers 
stuff. 

But  where  are  the  stories  of 
everyday  achievement,  the  little 
human  victories  and  little  human 
defeats  that  are  the  fabric  of 
life? 

Where  are  the  stories  that  re¬ 
port  the  good,  and  the  funny, 
and  the  sad,  and  the  common¬ 
place  that  would  give  real  di¬ 
mension  to  reporting? 

How  often  can  a  black  ki<l 
read  about  Negroes  who  have 
made  it  out  of  black  suround- 
ings  like  his  own? 

What  black  heroes  do  we  of¬ 
fer  him  besides  ballplayers  and 
soul  singers  ? 

Who  covers  the  Miss  Africa 
contests  ? 

And  who  records  the  comings 
and  goings  of  dignitaries  within 
the  black  community  as  they  are 
recorded  for  the  white? 

•  The  press  ought  to  assign 
men  to  the  black  community  as 


a  routine  beat,  like  police  and 
city  hall  and  education.  Its  re¬ 
porters  should  be  visible  in  the 
ghetto  day  after  day,  covering 
the  quiet  and  the  routine  as  well 
as  the  spectacular.  Too  often 
now  the  only  reporters  the  black 
man  sees  are  there  to  cover 
trouble. 

•  The  general  press’s  igno¬ 
rance  of  Negro  history — even 
recent  Negro  history — is  vast. 
Few  newspaper  libraries  have 
ansrthing  on  the  subject  but  their 
own  clippings,  and  since  it  is 
only  recently  that  most  papers 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Negro,  that  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  scanty  indeed.  It  is  also 
highly  inaccurate.  Most  of  those 
clippings  we  treasure  so  dearly 
are  of  stories  written  by  white 
reporters,  outsiders  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  they  had  nothing  but  con¬ 
tempt  for,  and  operating  in  a 
milieu  entirely  foreign  to  them. 
The  resulting  self-deception 
leads  newspapers  into  serious 
mistakes  of  judgment,  the  most 
obvious  being  their  inability  to 
understand  the  influence  of 
Malcolm  X  before  his  slaying 
or  even  since. 

Watts  challenged  the  estab¬ 
lished  press  to  create  of  itself  a 
real  forum  that  will  reflect  the 
needs  bf  the  ghetto  as  much  as 
it  does  of  white  suburbia. 

Bill  Matney  of  NBC  News, 
Chicago,  re-created  the  violence 
that  stalked  Chicago  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
last  year.  He  called  attention  to 
the  curious  phenomenon  that 
saw  the  viewers  reject  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  their  screens  and  in 
their  papers,  turning  in  anger 
against  the  carriers  of  the  news 
and  accusing  them  of  lying. 

Prof.  Gene  Burd  of  Marquette 
University  discussed  the  impli¬ 
cations  to  social  stability  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  central 
city. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  “Age 
of  Confrontation”  had  meant 
only  black-white  or  hippie- 
police,  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
former  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  now  head  of  the 
Communications  Institute,  Acad- 
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emy  for  Educational  Develop¬ 
ment,  brought  it  for  the  first 
time  onto  the  college  campus. 

Between  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  his  pipe  lit, 
Barrett  echoed  Watts’  summons 
to  the  press  to  create  a  real  and 
accessible  forum  for  ideas. 
Newspapers,  he  said,  need  ef¬ 
fective  channels  for  bringing 
out  and  hearing  student  senti¬ 
ment,  from  the  moderates  as 
well  as  the  squeaky  wheels. 

He  suggested  the  daily  press 
might  conduct  surveys  and  polls, 
perhaps  in  cooperation  with 
campus  papers,  to  find  out  what 
students  are  thinking.  i 

Out  of  such  a  search.  Barret- 
suggested,  a  consensus  might  b' 
built  that  could  avert  the  kinii 
of  upheaval  that  tore  the  Col¬ 
umbia  campus  while  he  was 
there. 

Despite  the  uproar  caused  by 
student  discontent,  Barrett  feel? 
it  may  be  of  benefit  in  the  lonf 
run  if  it  impels  the  press  to  d' 
its  job  and  dig  into  the  cause? 
instead  of  skimming  the  sur 
face  of  disorder. 

What’s  wrong  with  colleges* 
Barrett  ticked  off  a  number  ei 
areas: 

•  The  lecture  system  is  badl;. 
outmoded  and  no  longer  relevan 
to  students’  needs. 

•  Boards  of  trustees  need  a? 

infusion  of  new  blood  from  a  di 
versity  of  backgrounds.  Instea. 
of  the  customary  single  -clas ; 
makeup  reflecting  but  one  .s<>cia 
viewpoint,  they  should  enntai' 
representatives  of  youth,  c: 
blue-collar  workers,  of  ciiu"^* 
tors.  f 

•  Faculties  need  rebuilding f’’ 
their  members  have  more  c 
tact  with  students;  less  is' 

{Continued  on  page  90) 
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$175,462,600  —  money  that  helps  keep  the 
economy  humming.  And  of  course  we’re  con¬ 
stantly  working  to  bring  new  industry  to  the 
South. 


WE'RE  SOUTH  BOOSTERS  I  Besides  bringing 
you  dependable,  low-cost  rail  transportation. 
Southern  provides  jobs  for  some  23,600  peo¬ 
ple.  They  represent  an  annual  payroll  of  over 


School 


WE  BUYgoods  and  services  of  all  kinds  in 
the  South,  and  many  of  our  purchases  are 
from  small  businesses.  Last  year  Southern 
spent  almost  $286,276,000.  And  this  in 
turn  helped  provide  still  more  jobs. 


TAXES  are  another  way  Southern  contrib¬ 
utes  to  areas  it  serves.  Last  year  we  paid 
over  $19,272,000  in  state  and  local  taxes 
—  which  in  turn  helped  support  educa¬ 
tion,  firefighting,  even  highway-building. 
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State  laws 
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relatively  unimportant  aspects 
of  the  proposed  constitution. 

One  successful  attempt  at 
constitutional  revision  attracted 
fire  from  seminar  speakers — 
the  1968  Florida  constitution, 
drafted  by  the  state  legislature. 
Dr.  Gladys  M.  Kammerer,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  critical  of  restrictions 
the  new  constitution  imposes  on 
taxing  powers  of  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

Still  the  efforts  toward  con¬ 
stitutional  revision  go  on.  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  New  Mexico  have 
held  constitutional  conventions 
this  year.  Another  is  to  convene 
in  Illinois  in  December.  But  in 
no  state  is  the  effort  likely  to 
be  easy. 

Dr.  Sturm  told  the  Duke 
seminar:  “Few,  if  any,  tasks  in 
governmental  reform  are  more 
difficult  than  modernizing  an 
existing  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem.  .  . 

“Its  successful  execution  re¬ 
quires  sustained,  dedicated,  or¬ 
ganized  effort;  careful  prepara¬ 
tion;  vigorous  and  aggressive 
leadership ;  bipartisan  political 
support;  education  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  on  the  issues;  judicious 
selection  of  means,  and  seeming¬ 
ly  endless  patience.” 

If  newspapers  are  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  in  present¬ 
ing  the  issues  of  constitutional 
revision  to  their  readers,  the 
job  will  be  no  easier  for  them 
than  for  the  legislators  and 
convention  delegates  who  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  details  of  writing 
constitutions  that  can  enable 
states  to  play  a  more  useful 
role  in  our  federal  system. 
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School  editors 
plan  paper  as 
‘voice  of  youth’ 

Halifax 

The  Student  Council  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  high  school  here  has 
published  the  first  issue  of  a 
standard-size  newspaper  it  hopes 
will  destroy  the  mji;h  that  school 
papers  are  only  gossip  columns. 

The  editors  say  the  paper  is 
designed  to  appeal  to  “the  whole 
student,  actively  involved  in 
many  and  varied  pursuits.”  It 
will  carry  fashion  stories,  re¬ 
cord,  movie  and  book  reviews, 
interviews  with  men  and  women 
in  business,  x>olitics,  sports  and 
the  arts,  as  well  as  stories  on 
student  activities. 

Format  of  the  eight-column 
four  page  newspaper  is  modelled 
on  the  Sunday  Times  of  London. 

One  issue  included  profiles  of 
the  head  boy  and  head  girl,  a 
feature  on  student  radicalism,  a 
fashion  story  on  what’s  new  in 
city  boutiques,  a  study  of  hip¬ 
pies  and  an  editorial  on  teach¬ 
ers’  strikes. 

The  editors  hope  the  Queen’s 
Times  will  eventually  become 
“the  voice  of  youth  in  Nova 
Scotia.” 

They  hope  it  will  become  a 
“.showcase  of  takut”  for  stu¬ 
dents,  and,  they  say,  “as  there 
is  no  gossip  column,  no  longer 
will  a  select  few  find  their  names 
in  the  paper.” 


AP  appoints  Mason 
as  chief  in  Saigon 

David  Mason  has  been  named 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
Associated  Press  office  at  Sai¬ 
gon,  succeeding  George  Mc¬ 
Arthur  who  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mason  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Saigon  staff  since  November 
15,  1968  and  before  that  was 
news  editor  of  the  AP’s  Paris 
bureau.  He  was  born  at  Spooner, 
Minn.,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Mac- 
Alester  College,  He  was  a  news¬ 
reel  and  still  photogrrapher  with 
the  Air  Force  in  World  War  II 
and  worked  on  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  before  joining  the 
AP  in  1947  at  Fargo,  N.D. 

McArthur,  45,  has  been  with 
AP  21  years  and  spent  18  years 
in  foreign  service,  including 
coverage  of  the  Korean  War.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Saigon 
staff  since  January,  1967  and  in 
charge  of  Vietnam  coverage 
since  August,  1968. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  McArthur  joined  AP 
in  Atlanta  in  1948. 
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Seminar  participants  were 
asked  to  give  candid  evalua¬ 
tions  of  their  experiences.  Com¬ 
ments  have  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  favorable.  Criticisms  have 
been  constructive. 

Perhaps  the  highest  praise 
was  expressed  in  the  fewest 
words.  It  came  from  Richard  J. 
Pothier,  science  writer  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  seminar  on  “Explor¬ 
ing  the  Moon  and  Planets,”  He 
said,  “I  have  never  learned  so 
much  in  my  life  in  such  a  short 
time,” 

The  seminar  on  “Music 
Makers  and  Music  Critics” 
brought  about  the  organization 
of  the  Southeast  Music  Critics 
Association.  Its  purpose,  in  the 
words  of  Francis  L.  Church  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Sta/r, 
is,  “.  .  .  to  continue  contact 
among  the  critics  and  perhaps 
improve  the  quality  of  music 
criticism  in  the  South.” 

Almost  everyone  who  at¬ 
tends  a  seminar  cites  the  added 
value  of  informal  discussions 
among  the  participants  outside 
the  classroom.  Harold  Scarlett, 
reporter,  of  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Post,  after  attending  a 
seminar  on  “Air  and  Water  Pol¬ 
lution,”  wrote,  “One  of  the  real 
dividends  of  this  thing  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  newsmen  from  other 
cities,  hearing  their  problems 
and  experiences.” 

William  C.  Morris,  managing 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Piedmont  who  attended  the 
seminar  on  “Violence  and  Dis¬ 
sent  in  Urban  America,”  expres¬ 
sed  special  appreciation  for  “the 
informal  mood  where  newsmen 
were  able  to  ask  questions  in 
the  middle  of  a  ‘lecture’.” 

The  Birmingham,  (Ala.) 
News  will  have  been  represented 
at  all  10  of  the  1969  seminars. 
John  Bloomer,  managing  editor, 
wrote:  “I  consider  the  SNPA 
Foundation  seminar  program  to 
be  the  most  effective  stimulant 
the  South  has  experienced  in  up¬ 
grading  our  journalistic  stand¬ 
ards  through  a  better  informed 
editorial  structure.  I  consider  it 
the  greatest  privilege  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  able  to  expose 
each  year  ten  members  of  our 
staff  to  a  new  fund  of  knowledge 
projected  by  leaders  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  others  who  may  be  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  field.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  information 
which  the  selected  staff  member 
brings  back  from  the  seminar 
contributes  directly  to  improv¬ 
ing  our  news  product,  as  well  as 


more  fully  developing  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself. 

The  Charleston,  S.  C.,  news¬ 
papers  have  been  represented  at 
most  of  the  seminars.  J.  D. 
Donehue,  managing  editor  of 
the  News  and  Courier,  wrote: 
“Attendance  at  these  seminan, 
we  have  found,  enhances  a  re¬ 
porter’s  knowledge  of  special 
fields  in  which  he  is  interested 
Also,  it  brings  him  into  contact 
with  others  of  like  interests  and 
enables  him  to  share  their  ideas 
and  concepts  of  how  best  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problems  peculiar  to 
the  seminar  subject  matter. 

“We  also  send  reporters  to 
these  seminars  to  reward  them 
for  work  well  done. 

“Quite  frankly,  we  feel  that 
trips  to  SNPA  seminars  an 
fringe  benefits  which  reporter 
value  highly.  They  are  mon 
than  JUST  fringe  benefits,  how 
ever,  because  it  has  been  ou; 
experience  that  SNPA  semin 
ars  benefit  not  only  the  re 
porters,  but  also  the  entin 
newspaper.  The  newspaper  ii 
improved  by  the  fact  that  thf 
reporter  is  better  able  to  do  his 
job.” 

The  SNPA  Foundation  pro 
gram  is  unusual  in  several  ro 
spects.  It  is  regional,  participa 
tion  being  limited  to  journalist: 
from  the  states  in  the  SNP.A 
area.  It  involves  a  number  o! 
the  leading  universities  in  th< 
region.  Each  of  the  seminar! 
during  a  year  is  held  at  a  dif 
ferent  university  co-operatins 
with  the  Foundation.  The  .seir 
inars  are  not  designed  for  an] 
particular  group,  but  are  broad 
based.  That  is  to  say,  invita 
tions  to  attend  seminars  an 
not  extended  to  a  selected  grou: 
whose  jobs  relate  exclusively  ti 
the  subject.  Instead,  anyone  in 
terested  in  the  subject  is  invite 
to  submit  a  nimination,  and  ear! 
seminar  attracts  journalists  whi 
represent  a  broad  spectrum  ol 
responsibilities. 

The  basic  objective  of  tit 
SNPA  Foundation  program  is  t; 
improve  the  quality  of  Souther 
newspapers.  The  Foundation' 
method  of  working  toward  thi 
objective  is  to  create  opportuni 
ties  for  Southern  journalists  t 
acquire  knowledge,  understand 
ing  and  insights  that  will  onabl: 
them  to  do  better  jobs. 


Representative  switch 

The  Son  Bernardino  (Calif 
Sun  Telegram  is  now  repre 
sented  for  national  advertisini 
by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.  Tb 
Gannett  Group  daily  previousl: 
was  represented  by  Crcsmei 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &.  Ormsbei 
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Before  you  buy  an  appliance  or  tool,  big 
or  small,  look  for  the  UL  seal.  First. 

It  means  that  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  that  appliance  or  tool  meet  our  rigid 
safety  standards. 

To  protect  you.  And  your  family. 

There  are  millions  of  appliances  which 
carry  this  assurance.  Why  take  chances 
with  those  which  don^t? 

UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES.  INC.  an  independent 

NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  TESTING  FOR  PUBLIC  SAFETY 


PROMOTION 


Homearama  draws 
crowds  and  ads,  too 


By  George  Wilt 

Homearama,  an  annual  coop¬ 
erative  promotion  effort  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  Home  Build¬ 
ers  Association,  drew  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  nearly  100,000  this 
year. 

As  soon  as  Homearama  w'as 
announced,  14  members  of  the 
association  bepan  construction  of 
deluxe  homes  within  the  price 
range  of  $45,000  to  $60,000,  on 
a  single,  large  suburban  site. 
The  houses  were  then  complete¬ 
ly  furnished  and  landscape. 

The  showing  of  the  homes,  an 
ev’ent  called  “Homarama  ’69” 
was  opened  to  the  public  for  two 
weeks,  and  was  presented  as  a 
showcase  of  home-building  and 
decorating  ideas. 

Pre-opening  promotion  in¬ 
cluded  publication  of  news 
stories  and  pictures  during  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  construction,  with 
related  stories  building  costs  and 
home  financing.  The  show’s 
theme,  “Space  Age  Living,”  was 
publicized  wdth  promotion  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  “Astro-Home” — a  house 
of  the  future  built  atop  a  60- 
foot  trilon,  and  the  Astro-girls 
w’ho  lived  in  it  during  the  show. 

Half-page  and  smaller  in-pa¬ 
per  ads,  published  daily,  urged 
readers  to  attend.  An  opening 
day  28-page  Homearama  Adver¬ 
tising  supplement  attracted  160 
advertisers.  “Homearama  Build- 
er-of-the-Day”  features  were 
published  daily  during  the  ex¬ 
position,  which  pictured  and  de¬ 
scribed  each  house. 

Promotion  Manager  Robert 
Temmen  says  that  with  the  sen¬ 
sational  success  of  the  promo¬ 
tion,  year  after  year,  it’s  no 
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surprise  that  plans  are  already 
being  made  for  another  spec¬ 
tacular  next  year. 

*  •  « 

MINNESOTA  ADVERTIS¬ 
ERS — The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  have  published  their 
1969  report  on  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  by  Minne¬ 
sota  companies.  The  28-page 
spiral-bound  booklet  points  out 
that  leading  U.S.  consumer  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  corporate  offices 
in  or  near  the  twin  cities.  These 
companies  used  more  than  $24- 
million  worth  of  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1968.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  urges  magazines  to  use  the 
Minneapolis  newspapers  to  reach 
these  important  advertisers  and 
their  agencies. 

*  •  * 

DEPART.MENT  STORE  DIS- 
PL.4Y — The  Montreal  Star  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  anniversary  with 
a  display  in  Eaton’s,  Montreal’s 
largest  department  store.  The 
display  included  “pages  from  the 
past,”  newspaper  machines  in¬ 
cluding  Linot37pe,  Wirephoto  and 
Teletype  machines;  a  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Classroom  booth;  a 
travel  infomatlon  center,  and 
a  historic  collection  of  Eaton’s 
advertisements.  Copies  of  the 
Star’s  centennial  tabloid  souve¬ 
nir  supplement — printed  in 
French  and  English — were  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  exhibit. 

•  w  • 

TEACHERS’  GUIDE  ISSUED 
— In  response  to  requests  for  aid 
from  teachers  in  metropolitan 
Detroit  area  public  and  parochi¬ 
al  schools,  the  Detroit  News  is¬ 
sued  a  32-page  booklet,  “The 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom.” 
The  booklet  is  colorfully  illus¬ 
trated  and  distributed  free  to 
teachers  who  request  ideas  for 
studying  newspapers.  Preface  is 
by  Daniel  Fader,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  The  News 
has  conducted  a  NIC  program 
for  six  years.  It  offers  50  free 
copies  of  the  paper  to  schools 
for  two-week  periods  for  study 
purposes.  The  News  has  also 
awarded  24  scholarships  to  top 
educators  to  attend  NIC  credit 
course  workshops  at  Syracuse 
University. 

0  0* 

SEMINAR— More  than  50 
Maine  educators  from  all  grade 
levels  attended  a  Newspaper-in- 
the-Classroom  Seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Bangor  Daily  News 


and  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Services.  Administrative 
personnel,  superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  from  Penob¬ 
scot,  Pisqataquis,  Somerset  and 
Waldo  Counties  heard  experi¬ 
enced  authorities  describe  the 
use  of  the  “living  textbook.” 
Clifford  Shaw,  community  af¬ 
fairs  director  for  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  guest  speaker 
for  the  workshop,  discussed  the 
newspaper’s  role  in  the  NIC  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  country, 
and  related  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  program.  Bangor 
News  director  of  educational 
services,  Davis  Rawson,  outlined 
the  News’  program. 

•  •  • 

“WITH  IT”— The  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  mail  promotion  to  ob¬ 
tain  new  subscribers,  using  a  kit 
containing  historical  front 
pages.  The  kit  containing  the 
miniature  reproductions  carries 
the  slogan,  the  “with-it”  news¬ 
paper.  Inside  copy  promotes 
columnists  and  features.  Promo¬ 
tion  manager  Bill  Fairley  re¬ 
ports  that  a  similar  mail  cam¬ 
paign  last  year  pulled  a  27-per- 
cent  return,  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  retention. 

•  •  * 

SALUTE  THE  70’S— The 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  is 
promoting  a  Progress  North¬ 
west  Indiana  edition,  “Salute  to 
the  Seventies,”  with  a  four-color 
brochure.  Emphasis  is  on  suc¬ 
cess  stories  of  various  industries 
and  businesses  in  the  area.  Rick 
Beckrich  is  promotion  manager. 
The  salute  edition  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  January  25,  1970. 

•  *  • 

VACATION  MARKET— A 
New  York  Times  folder  offers 
“Three  profitable  ways  to  reach 
and  sell  America’s  most  valued 
vacation  market.”  The  folder  of¬ 
fers  sections  on  special  maga¬ 
zines,  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  and  Times  Resort  & 
Travel  sections.  Letters  from 
satisfied  advertisers  and  testi¬ 
monials  are  included,  along  with 
travel  and  vacation  data  about 
Times  readers. 

•  «  « 

DENVER  DATA— “Denver 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Em¬ 
pire,”  a  36-page-plus-cover  book¬ 
let  that  wraps  up  a  mountain  of 
data  about  the  market  has  an 
extra  added  attraction  for  horse 
lovers.  The  inside  back  cover  of 
the  brochure  is  a  handsome  full- 
color  photo  of  Colorado  horses, 
suitable  for  framing,  and  perfor¬ 
ated  so  that  it  may  easily  be 
tom  out  and  saved. 

Following  the  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  market  information  is 
an  ample  section  of  information 
about  the  Denver  Post,  its  fea¬ 
tures,  production  facilities,  and 


Phillip  L.  Gey«r 


Geyer  in  promotion 
office  at  Dallas  TH 

Dallas,  Tpxa« 

Duties  as  director  of  Uallot 
Times  Herald  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  have  been  assumed  by 
Phillip  L.  Geyer,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  services  for  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times. 

Geyer  also  has  been  news  bu 
reau  chief  for  the  Rochesk 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chror, 
icle,  and  Times-Union.  He  previ 
ously  was  director  of  jjublic 
services  for  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Florida. 

Curtis  R.  Clarke  has  become 
Times  Herald  research  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  formerly  in  mar¬ 
keting  work  for  Dallas  Power 
and  Light  Co.  and  Acme  Brick 
Co.,  Fort  Worth. 


advertising  data.  Four  supple 
ments  are  reproduced  in  ful 
color.  A  page  is  devoted  to  thi 
Post’s  strength  and  stature  ii 
the  community.  Fragmentatioi 
of  broadcast  coverage  is  show! 
with  a  spread  on  the  area’s  3> 
radio  and  5  tv  stations.  Mer 
chandising  and  marketing  as 
sistance  activities  are  listed,  in 
eluding:  consumer  analysis 

route  books,  escorted  tours 
special  mailings,  tie-ins  ani 
store  checks. 

«  «  • 

126th  BIRTHDAY— Speci. 
projects  editor  Steve  O’Keef 
spent  some  time  digging  into  th 
musty  files  of  the  Camde 
County  Historical  Society  an 
came  out  with  some  interests 
copy  for  a  special  section  fc 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courrc' 
Post.  On  Tuesday,  October  1- 
the  Courier-Post  published  Car 
den  County’s  125th  birthday  ai 
niversary  edition.  Four-cok 
cover  art  of  the  Indian  Kir 
tavern  was  drawn  by  Arthj: 
Emerson.  The  section  c  irrin 
23,541  lines  of  editorial  cof 
and  43,989  lines  of  advert  i-sin; 
including  25,200  lines  of  rets 
8,730  of  national,  and  10,05 
lines  of  classified. 
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The  Chrysler  season  has  arrived.  Scout  this  with  a  run  in  the  cars  with  the  bumblebee  stripe: 

lineup  for  1970:  The  Challenger.  Charger  500.  Dart  Swinger  340. 

For  a  starter,  Plymouth  1970  makes  it  with  Coronet  Super  Bee. 
the  Rapid  Transit  System:  The  fabulous  The  loaded  lineup.  Performance  on  wheels, 

Barracuda  Series.  Valiant  Duster  340.  And  the  waiting  for  the  moment  you  take  over, 
imperturbable  Plymouth  GTX.  Think  about  it.  You’ll  feel  like  a  million  at 

You  could  be  Dodge  Material.  Find  out  the  wheel  of  one  of  these  proud  new  beauties. 

BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THE  BOB  HOPE  SPECIALS  AND  AFL  FOOTBALL.  IN  COLOR  ON  NBC. 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 

ENGINEERING  WITH  CARE 

Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge  Trucks  •  Simca  •  Sunbeam 
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Newspaper  writers  get  prizes 


Realtors  salute  creativity 
and  depth  of  news  stories 


San  Francisco 

Eighteen  newspaper  men  and 
women  from  11  cities  were  se¬ 
lected  as  winners  in  the  annual 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Nation¬ 
s'  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  to  stimulate  creative  re¬ 
porting  in  the  real  estate  field. 

Top  honors  went  to  editors 
and  reporters  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  Washington  Star, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Winners  of  the  contest  were 
announced  here  November  11  by 
James  G.  Houlihan,  chairman  of 
the  realtor-public  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors. 

Category  I 

Named  first-place  winner  in 
the  category  of  a  story  (or 
series  of  stories)  about  real 
estate  with  the  broadest  reader 
interest  was  Charlie  Evans,  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Houston 


Chronicle,  whose  entry  was  a 
series  of  six  articles  on  the  con¬ 
tinuing  boom  in  real  estate  in 
the  Houston  area. 

Second-place  honors  went  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whitney,  real 
estate  and  urban  development 
writer  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  and  third  place 
was  awarded  to  William  J.  Man¬ 
ly,  real  estate  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

The  judges  designated  three 
honorable  mentions  in  the  first 
category  also:  Miss  Sandy  Feld- 
hausen,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Lew  Sichelman, 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News,  and 
David  E.  Link,  modem  living 
section  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Category  II 

Daniel  Poole,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  took  the  top  award  in  the 
category  for  a  column  or  inter¬ 
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pretive  report  demonstrating 
creative  and  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing.  The  judges  were  particular¬ 
ly  impressed  by  his  column  on 
the  housing  lag. 

Second  place  was  awarded  to 
Daniel  F.  O’Leary,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin,  and  third  place  was 
given  to  Marcus  Gleisser,  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  two  honorable  mentions 
in  this  category  went  to  Mrs. 
Polly  Lane,  staff  reporter  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  and  Oliver  R. 
Witte,  staff  reporter  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Category  III 

A  series  of  articles  detailing 
the  upgrading  of  a  slum  area, 
primarily  through  the  efforts  of 
a  priest,  earned  a  first  place  for 
Gleisser  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  in 
Category  III  which  covered  a 
story  (or  series  of  stories)  dem¬ 
onstrating  imaginative  report¬ 
ing  and  describing  the  proposed 
or  actual  improvement  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  neighborhood,  or  down¬ 
town  area. 

Frank  L.  Schneider,  real  es¬ 
tate  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  was  awarded 
second  place,  and  Mrs.  Whitney 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  was 
designated  third. 

Honorable  mentions  in  this 
category  went  to  Glen  Morris, 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  and 
Bruce  E.  Thorp,  staff  reporter 
of  the  Miltvaukee  Journal. 

‘  Category  FV 

This  year,  the  American  Land 
Title  Association  created  Cate¬ 
gory  IV  for  editorial  excellence 
in  home  buyer  education.  First, 
second,  and  third  place  winners 
received  awards  from  ALTA, 
while  honorable  mention  award¬ 
ees  were  given  a  memento  from 
NAREB. 

Oliver  R.  Witte,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  re¬ 
ceived  first  place  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  The  judges  were  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  with  his  piece 
on  purchase  contracts. 

Robert  Landauer,  financial 
editor,  the  Oregonian,  Portland, 
was  given  second  place  honors, 
and  Jack  Woerpel,  associate 
home  section  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  was  chosen  for 
third. 

Three  honorable  mentions 
were  given  to  Link,  Milwaukee 


TOM  BEARD  hat  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Port 
Arthur  (Texas)  News.  A  former 
sports  writer  and  most  recently 
managing  editor  of  the  Temple 
Daily  Telegram,  he  will  assist  in 
the  planning,  directing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  of  the  newt  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Newt. 


Sentinel,  Robert  F.  Brennan, 
real  estate  editor,  Cleveland 
Press,  and  Henry  Nichols,  a 
realtor  who  writes  a  column  for 
the  Washington  Star. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were 
Leonard  J.  McEnnis  Jr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  High¬ 
way  Safety,  Washington,  D.C.; 
James  A.  Morrissey,  Washing¬ 
ton  public  relations  manager  of 
the  American  Textile  Manufac¬ 
turers  Institute;  and  Robert  C. 
Young,  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

First  place  winners  received 
checks  for  $100;  second  place, 
$75;  and  third  place,  $50.  All 
winners,  including  honorable 
mention,  were  presented  com¬ 
memorative  plaques. 

A  total  of  161  entries — largest 
number  in  the  contest’s  history 
— ^were  received  for  this  year’s 
competition. 

The  closing  date  for  submis¬ 
sion  of  entries  for  1970  awards 
will  be  in  September,  1970,  and 
contest  rules  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Public 
Relations,  NAREG,  1300  Con¬ 
necticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

• 

John  Henry  heads 
business  writers 

John  C.  Henry,  business  news 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star,  has  succeeded  William 
Doyle  as  president  of  the  Society 
of  American  Business  Writers. 

Doyle  resigned  as  business 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  to  become  vicepresident- 
public  relations  for  Investors 
Diversified  Services. 

Henry  has  been  serving  as 
vicepresident  of  the  SABW. 
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like  money 
in  your 
pocket 


We  all  know  there’s  just  one  way 
to  increase  profits  in  the  typesetting 
business  —  offer  more  than  your 
competitor,  and  then  deliver  it. 
The  Linofilm  Super-Quick  can 
help  you  do  just  that  —  by 
producing  more  top-notch  photo¬ 
composition  day  in  and  day  out 
than  any  machine  in  its  class. 
With  a  range  from  5  to  72  point, 
'  and  an  eight-font  capacity,  the 
Super-Quick  will  set  everything 
from  classified  ads  and  dictionary 
composition  to  headlines  and 
ad  display.  And  unlike  the  product 
of  many  "economy”  typesetters, 
the  typographic  quality  is  something 
you’ll  be  proud  of.  The  clincher 
is:  we  build  Super-Quicks  the  way 
we  build  Linotypes:  to  last. 
We  know  there’s  only  one  way  to 
make  a  profit  in  the  equipment 
business,  and  its  the  same  way: 
offer  more  than  your  competitor, 
and  then  deliver  it.  Mergenthaler 
has  been  doing  it  for  83  years. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Mergenthaler  Drive, 
Plainview,  New  York  11803 
A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


total 

graphic  arts 
company 


Mergenthaler 


Photocomposed  on  the  Linofilm  Super-Quick 
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News  media  ask  changes 
in  House  broadcast  rule 


Bv  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

A  special  subcommittee  on 
legislative  reorganization  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  has  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  of  the  rules 
which  would  permit  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  sessions  of  the  House  and 
its  committees. 

Testifying  in  support  of  the 
proposal  at  a  hearing,  Samuel 
J.  Archibald,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Center,  said  that 
while  the  proposal  “may  not  be 
the  grr^atest  step  since  ^e  First 
Amendment  toward  the  people’s 
right  to  know’’  it  certainly 
moves  in  that  direction. 

Six  witnesses  representing 
various  media  interests  testified 
in  favor  of  the  basic  idea  but 
suggested  some  revisions. 

The  subcommittee’s  proposed 
rule  would  permit  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  commit¬ 
tee  and  subcommittee  to  decide 
whether  their  work  shall  be  done 
in  public. 

Archibald  said  a  poll  taken 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  and  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  dur¬ 
ing  the  1968  political  campaigns 
showed  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
successful  candidates  for  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  favored  open  committee 
hearings  and  60  percent  favored 
radio  and  television  coverage. 

One  exception  opposed 

An  exception  is  made  in  the 
proposed  rule  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  decide  by 
majority  vote  whether  to  open 


its  sessions  to  the  public.  Archi¬ 
bald,  and  Richard  M.  Schmidt 
Jr.,  counsel  for  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
opposed  this,  both  on  behalf  of 
“pad  and  pencil”  reporters  and 
broadcasters. 

Schmidt  said  the  committees 
on  appropriations  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  deal  with 
a  vital  part  of  the  public  busi¬ 
ness,  and  urged  that  all  hearings 
before  appropriations  commit¬ 
tees  be  open  to  the  public  ex¬ 
cept  where  testimony  concerns 
classified  material. 

Schmidt  thought  that  the  term 
“national  security”  should  be 
more  precisely  defined  so  as  to 
make  clear  that  it  applied  to 
classified  material  relating  to 
national  defense  or  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  that  the  phrase  in  the 
proposed  rule  “for  any  other 
urgent  reason”  be  eliminated  as 
“an  open  invitation  to  close 
hearings  for  any  reason  what- 


“No  right  of  privacy” 

The  rule  provides  that  no  wit¬ 
ness  shall  be  required  against 
his  will  to  be  photographed  at 
any  hearing.  Schmidt  said 
that  “it  is  well  established  that 
one  who  appears  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  an  open  hearing  would 
become  subject  to  news  coverage 
by  both  the  reporter  using  pad 
and  pencil  and  the  camera. 
One  who  becomes  involved  in  a 
newsworthy  event,  whether  wit¬ 
tingly  or  unwittingly,  has  no 
right  of  privacy  as  it  pertains  to 
news  coverage  of  that  event,” 
he  contended. 

One  proposal  prohibits  cover- 
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age  of  a  committee  hearing  “by 
the  media”  for  purjMses  other 
than  “broadening  the  scope  of 
accurate  and  legfitimate  news 
coverage.”  Archibald  pointed  out 
that  this  language  would  seem 
to  include  all  coverage  of  com¬ 
mittee  hearings — by  radio  and 
television,  by  still  photography 
and  by  pad  and  pencil  reporters 
who  now  cover  committee  hear¬ 
ings. 

“In  politics,  as  in  parentage, 
legitimacy  is  a  fact  hard  to 
prove,”  Archibald  said.  “I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  desire  to  put  half 
of  the  reporters  on  Capitol  Hill 
out  of  business  by  making  them 
prove  that  their  product  is  ac¬ 
curate  and  legitimate.” 

Members  of  the  subcommittee 
indicated  concern  as  to  how  the 
mechanics  of  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  would  affect  the  orderly 
process  of  Congrressional  delib¬ 
erations.  They  questioned  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  electronic  media 
as  to  whether  admission  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  filming  equipment 
should  be  numerically  restricted. 

John  F.  Lynch  of  ABC  News, 
Bill  Small  of  CBS  News  and 
Frank  Jordan  of  NBC  News  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  proposed 
limitations  on  television  and 
broadcasting  equipment  might 
prevent  the  electronics  media 
from  performing  its  function  of 
communicating  information  to 
which  the  public  was  entitled. 

They  opposed  a  numerical 
limitation  on  cameras  and  as- 
I  serted  that  film  pools,  imposing 
!  time  lags  and  high  costs,  would 
have  the  practical  effect  of 
scanty  coverage. 

Ban  on  commercials 

I  One  of  the  provisions  in  the 
I  proposed  rule  would  require  that 
1  live  coverage  of  a  hearing  by 
radio  or  television  be  uninter¬ 
rupted.  The  network  spokesmen 
said  that  “legally,  this  might 
gdve  us  some  problems  with  ex- 
;  isting  FCC  regulations  requir- 
I  ing  regular  station  identifica- 
:  tion”  and  editorially  “deprives 
us  of  any  journalistic  choice. 

“For  broadcasters  to  agree  to 
this  would  be  to  blindly  contract 
to  carry  every  word,  every  wit¬ 
ness,  without  opportunity  to 
concentrate  on  the  significant  or 
explain  the  complicated,”  they 
i  asserted. 

I  The  statement  that  radio  and 


television  tapes  may  be  used 
only  to  provide  accurate,  impar 
tial  and  legitimate  new.s  and 
shall  not  be  used  to  produce  an 
inaccurate  or  distorted  report, 
which  appears  in  the  proposed 
rule,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
networks  spokesmen,  “give  a 
committee  the  right  to  su.spend 
access  to  coverage  by  any  sta¬ 
tion  or  network  the  cominittfc 
decided  is  producing  an  inaccu¬ 
rate  or  distorted  report  of  th. 
proceedings  being  covered.  T( 
attempt  to  have  each  House  corr. 
mittee  set  its  own  standards  o! 
what  constitutes  an  impartial 
account,  is  to  attempt  the  im¬ 
possible  and  to  encourage  cond! 
tions  bordering  on  censorship.' 

Bill  Roberts,  testifying  for  th. 
Radio,  Television  and  News  Di 
rectors  Association,  endorsed  th. 
proposal  to  open  the  House  ar. 
its  committees  to  microphono 
and  cameras  but  had  resena 
tions  about  several  areas  c- 
regulation  of  coverage.  He  par 
ticularly  opposed  the  claU' 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  c' 
conunercial  messages  in  prr 
grams  using  an  excerpt  from  . 
hearing.  If  excerpts  from  aud! 
and  videotape  recordings  (' 
House  and  Committee  sr.^.^ior 
are  to  be  used  to  inform  th 
public  through  regularly  .vhi  d 
uled  newscasts,  Roberts  sai'^ 
there  must  be  provision  for  cor 
mercial  messages  in  these  pr 
grams. 

“To  forbid  it  would  be  like 
forbidding  newspapers  and  mag 
azines  to  carry  advertis»-mentj 
when  reporting  with  pictun 
and  quotations  from  the  Hou. 
hearings  and  debates,”  he  said 


ELINOR  M.  TAYLOR.  attlsW 
city  aditor  of  tho  Woottor  Daily 
Racord,  i*  tha  nawiy  alactad  prati- 
dant  of  tha  Ohio  Nawsp-ipar 
Woman's  Association. 
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Paple  make  the  news... but  you  bring  it  to 
them.  Quickly,  accurately,  and  completely.  Right 
to  their  dex^rstep.  All  in  one  day... day  after  day! 
Florida  Power  &  Light  salutes  you  for  a  ser\nce 
w’e  tend  to  take  for  grantexi.  Thanks 
for  bringing  us  the. new's ! 
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Photo  tour 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


ville  Negro  family  trying  to 
grain  respectability  and  status. 

Set  to  music 

Included  in  Corn’s  presenta¬ 
tion  were  slides  depicting  the 
sad  plight  of  three  Appalachian 
families.  The  slides  were  aocom- 
panied  by  authentic  mountain 
music  and  the  whole  package 
was  emotionally  moving.  The 
audience  was  visibly  moved  by 
Corn’s  photojournalism. 

John  Durniak,  former  editor 
of  Popular  Pictography,  col¬ 
umnist  for  Infinity  and  now  a 
New  York  City  photographic 
consultant,  was  billed  as  a  “com¬ 
municator  at  large” — and  com¬ 
municate  he  did. 

Dumiak,  a  long-time  surveyor 
of  the  American  photographic 
scene,  gave  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  contemporary  photojournal¬ 
ism.  “I  see  nothing  but  good 
ahead  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said.  “The  giant  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  magazines  are 
in  trouble.  They  are  dinosaurs 
on  the  journalistic  horizon.  The 
men  who  buy  advertising  have 
known  it  for  a  long  time.  While 
many  magazines  have  failed, 
others  now  struggle,  losing  a  lot 
of  money,  trying  to  change  dras¬ 
tically  bo  avoid  perishing.” 

According  to  Dumiak  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  journalistic  power  now 
lies  between  television  and  the 
newspaper.  “Sadly,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “it  was  the  general  in¬ 
terest  magazine  that  gave  so 
much  support  to  the  still  pho¬ 
tographer,  gave  so  much  help 
to  the  young  talent  coming  into 


"NOT  BAD" — Ernie  Crisp,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  WFMB-TV,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind.,  and  currant  NPPA  presi¬ 
dent,  checks  the  accommodations 
at  the  Los  Angeles  International 
Hotel — first  stop  on  the  four  city 
junket. 
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photography. . . .  Magazines  sold 
pictures  as  a  way  of  telling  a 
story  to  the  general  public.  If 
the  general  magazine  fails, 
newspaper  photographers  will 
lose  their  greatest  publicity 
agent  and  greatest  salesman  for 
their  wares.” 

Be  more  creative 

Dumiak  admonished  photog¬ 
raphers  to  be  more  creative  and 
to  better  serve  the  newspaper 
reader.  “The  major  stories  of 
our  time  are  potentially  the 
greatest  picture  stories  of  our 
time,”  he  said.  “Crime,  war,  air 
pollution,  violence,  poverty,  sci¬ 
entific  discoveries  are  but  a 
few. 

“When  is  the  last  time  you 
talked  to  a  court  or  a  crime  re¬ 
porter  hoping  for  a  lead  that 
might  create  a  combined  word 
and  picture  coverage  that  would 
cause  the  community  to  give 
more  thought  to  the  problem?” 
he  asked.  “Writing  about  an  in¬ 
crease  in  crime  is  not  as  strong 
as  showing  crime  and  its  causes 
...  To  dedicate  one’s  mind  and 
camera  to  at  least  one  right-at- 
home  story  towards  the  under¬ 
standing  and  eradication  of 
crime  by  every  photographer  in 
this  room  would  be  to  open  the 
public’s  eyes  as  they’re  never 
been  opened  before.” 

After  lunch.  Perry  Riddle,  32, 
the  1968  Newspaper  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year  and  now  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  spoke  of 
the  unique  problems  of  shaping 
the  picture  efforts  of  a  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  which, 
in  turn,  is  faced  with  unique 
problems  of  covering  the  city. 

“In  the  70’s,”  said  Riddle,  “I 
think  we  have  to  look  forward 
to  more  press  conferences  in  the 
streets.  Recently,  we’ve  had  the 
constmction  workers  in  the 
streets,  climbing  the  Picasso 
statue  (in  Chicago),  doing  what 
they  have  been  criticizing  the 
blacks  for  doing  during  the  past 
five  years  .  .  .  Now  we  have  the 
white  collars,  the  blue  collars, 
the  white  constmction  workers 
demonstrating  in  the  street — the 
long-haired  kids,  the  radicals, 
everybody’s  out  there  .  .  .  and 
we’re  going  to  see  more  of  it.” 

In-depth  reporting 

“I  think  we’re  not  only  re¬ 
sponsible  for  covering  spot  news 
of  this  kind,”  he  added,  “but 
finding  out  who  the  people  are 
and  getting  our  photographers 
out  there  and  getting  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  people  to  do  some 
in-depth  reporting”. 

Riddle  recommended  that  pho¬ 
tographers  cover  both  sides  of 
the  protest  and  that  they  arrive 
on  the  scene  plenty  early  so  they 
can  survey  the  locale  and  per¬ 
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"CANCEL  THAT  FLIGHT  INSURANCE"— Happy  to  bo  standing  on 
good  old  terra  6rma  again,  John  Durniak  (left),  former  editor  of 
Popular  Photography  and  Dick  Sroda,  chief  photographer  for 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin's  Tho  Paper,  compare  notes  about  their  flight 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 


haps  shoot  unique  photographs 
the  opposition  wouldn’t  normally 
get.  He  tries  to  do  this  himself 
whenever  he  goes  on  a  shooting 
assignment — ^which  is  rare  these 
days. 

Dick  Sroda,  32,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin’s 
The  Paper,  told  how  he  and  his 
band  of  four  young  photograph¬ 
ers  have  helped  their  infant 
newspaper  grow  from  7,500  to 
over  20,000  circulation  in  little 
more  than  a  year  ( E&P,  August 
2-9,  1969).  He  said  that  both 
readers  and  photographers  are 
better  educated  today  and  that 
papers  should  be  paying  more 
attention  to  “packaging”  their 
product.  (Sroda  packages  his 
pictures  by  using  white  space 
creatively  and  intelligently.)  In 
all  four  cities  the  Flying  Short 
Course  visited,  Sroda  was  be¬ 
sieged  with  requests  for  tear 
sheets  of  his  picture  pages.  “It’s 
amazing,”  he  said  over  and  over. 
“Guys  from  these  big  cities  keep 
asking  for  tearsheets  from  a 
little  paper  in  Oshkosh.”  Sroda 
remained  amazed  the  entire  trip. 

Other  speakers,  equally  good 
and  equally  well-receiv^,  in¬ 
cluded  : 

Marty  Forscher,  billed  as  “the 
ultimate  ‘nuts  &  bolts’  speaker 
who  is  the  nation’s  number  one 
camera  repairman.”  Forscher’s 
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New  York  camera  repair  shop 
is  described  as  being  “far  from 
routine  and  he  is,  in  practice, 
the  equipment  consultant  to  the 
nation’s  leading  photographers” 
(he  knows  them  all). 

Forscher  passed  on  many  val¬ 
uable  tips  for  photographers  to 
use  when  their  gear  goes  awry. 
He  recommended  that  cameras 
be  replaced  every  five  years. 
“You  photographers  take  won¬ 
derful  care  of  your  cars,”  he  ad¬ 
monished,  “but  most  of  you  don’t 
give  a  damn  about  your  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Conrad  Rose,  television  cam¬ 
eraman  for  WDAY  in  B^argo, 
N.D.,  told  how  the  photographer 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Concern 

The  mcx)n  is  the  sister  of 
daricness,  beautiful  to  behold  in 
the  country  sky.  But  in  the  city, 
the  moon’s  paltry  .02  footcandle 
of  light  spells  trouble. 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  lower  the 
footcandle  of  light  in  the  streets, 
the  greater  the  incidence  of  crime 
and  accidents. 

And  wherever  improvements 
in  street  lighting  are  made  (to  ten 
times  the  brightness  of  a  full 
moon)  there  is  an  immediate 
reduction  in  crime  and  in 
accidents.  That,  too,  is  a  fact. 

There  will  never  be  enough 
footcandles  of  illumination  to 
eliminate  all  crime  and  accidents. 
But  we  share  the  concern  of  those 
who  love  their  towns  and  cities 
and  who  want  to  make  their 
homes  there.  Like  them,  we  want 
to  use  the  full  power  of  light  to 
make  our  communities  safer. 

That  is  why  we  of  the  Investor- 
Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Companies  work  closely  with 
cities,  large  and  small,  in 
developing  the  best  technology 
for  lighting  their  streets. 

Our  job  is  to  work  within  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  bring 
you  the  most  reliable  electric 
service  at  the  most  reasonable 
price.  We  intend  to  do  that  and 
a  lot  more. 

Our  concern  for  the 
communities  we  serve  goes 
far  beyond  the  supplying 
of  electricity. 


The  people  at  your 
Investor-Owned  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Companies* 


•Fcx  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to:  Power  Companies,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  NewMx1(.New^  K)01?( 
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(Continued  from  page  82) 

at  a  small  tv  station  can  do  a 
solid  all-around  job — everything 
from  spot  news  to  documenta¬ 
ries.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Rose 
worked  at  WCCO  in  Minneap¬ 
olis — ^as  part  of  the  nation’s 
largest  tv  news  staffs — before 
going  to  Fargo  in  virtually  a 
one-man  operation. 

Better  newgfllming 

Arlo  Grafton,  29,  cameraman 
for  KMTV  in  Omaha,  discussed 
better  newsfilming  for  the  70’s. 
Three-time  winner  of  his  region¬ 
al  newsfilm  competition  and 
three-time  winner  of  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  new'sfilm  sweepstakes  prize, 
Grafton  is  part  of  the  crew  of 
one  of  the  Midwest’s  most  “ag- 
gfressive  newsfilm  stations.” 

Major  Don  Blake,  U.S.  Army, 
head  of  the  photojournalism  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Defense  Informa¬ 
tion  School  at  Ft  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  spoke  to  military 
photographers.  Blake,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  Vietnam  this 
spring,  is  a  lecturer  at  the 
school,  a  regular  contributor  to 
photographic  magazines  and  a 
monthly  columnist  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Business  and  Product 
News.  He  is  also  a  UPI  photo 
stringer. 

The  last  speaker  was  perhaps 
the  most  dramatic.  Yoichi 
(Oakie)  Okamoto,  54,  now  under 
contract  to  Life  magazine  in 
Washington,  gave  an  off-the-rec¬ 
ord  description  of  his  assignment 
covering  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
era.  Okamoto’s  intimate  pictorial 
biography  of  the  Johnson  Presi¬ 
dency  might  w’ell  rank  as  a 
major  historic  work  of  the  60’s. 

After  his  off-the-record  talk, 
Okamoto  turned  the  seminar’s 
theme  from  Olson's  origrinal  one 
of  war  and  Riddle’s  talk  of  riots 
and  Corn’s  discourse  on  poverty 
and  despair  to  one  of  peace. 


"WELCOME' — Don  Grayson,  chial 
photoqraphar  lor  the  Salt  Lak« 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  wel¬ 
comes  the  flyin9  photographers  to 
his  city  during  a  luncheon  there. 


LOFTY  JOKE — Major  Ed  Johnson  (left),  Air  Force  project  officer, 
listens  intently  to  Wint  Lemen,  Eastman  Kodak's  jovial  newspaper 
photography  tech  rep,  as  he  recounts  an  amusing  experience  from 
an  earlier  seminar,  Leman  has  been  on  all  12  Flying  Short  Courses. 


“Our  challenge  (as  photog¬ 
raphers)  is  to  get  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  to  participate,  serve  and  to 
do  so  with  responsibility,”  he 
said.  “To  those  we  reach  we  of¬ 
fer  pride  in  accomplishment  and 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  ex¬ 
ercising  their  talents.  For  the 
nation,  it  means  a  dynamic  re¬ 
vival  of  purpose  which  is  sorely 
needed,  if  it  is  to  retain  respon¬ 
sible  leadership  in  the  family  of 
nations.  .  .  .  This  is  a  call  to 
action  for  all  America.  We  pho¬ 
tographers  can  be  the  first  pro¬ 
fessional  group  in  the  commun¬ 
ications  field  to  give  it  some 
momentum.  Our  job  is  to  think 
this  challenge  out,  to  get  ideas, 
to  sell  our  editors  and  to  inspire 
ourselves  to  make  pictures,  con¬ 
vincing  enough  to  sway  people 
into  going  out  and  doing  it. 

“Think  about  it,”  he  ended. 
“If  we  can  become  a  stimulating 
force  we  can  play  a  much  great¬ 
er  role  in  the  future  of  our  coun¬ 
try  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
And  we  might  take  a  lot  of 
others  along  with  us.” 

Well  received 

Okamoto’s  concluding  talk  was 
well  received  and  there  w’as  a 
rush  in  all  four  cities  to  ^ab 
reprints  of  a  Reader’s  Digest 
article  written  by  John  W. 
Gardner  entitled  “What  Kind  of 
Society  Do  We  Want?”  Gardner, 
former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (1965- 
1968),  is  now  chairman  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  have  greatly  inspired  Oka¬ 
moto. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talks 
there  was  a  roundtable  discus¬ 
sion  moderated  by  J.  Winton 
Lemen,  director  of  sales  develop¬ 
ment  (press  photogfraphy)  for 
the  Eastman  Kodak  (3o.  Lemen 
has  made  all  12  Flying  Short 
Courses. 

The  wandering  band  found  it¬ 


self  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  27th  where  they  spoke  to 
approximately  250  photogfraph- 
ers  at  the  Hotel  Utah  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  local  chairman 
for  Salt  Lake  City  was  Don 
Grayston,  chief  photogfrapher 
for  the  Deseret  News. 

Herb  Weitman,  director  of 
photogp-aphic  services  for  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  greeted  the 
wilted  lensmen  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  29th.  Weitman,  who  was 
St.  Louis  local  chairman,  had 
sold  admission  tickets  to  more 
than  300  photographers  who 
listened  avidly  to  the  talks  held 
the  following  day  at  the  Bel  Air 
East  Hotel. 

The  Flying  Short  Course 
barnstormed  into  New  York  City 
on  Halloween,  October  31st,  and 
a  little  more  than  300  turned  out 
for  the  event  at  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin.  Mike  Evans,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  New  York 
Times,  ‘  was  chairman  for  the 
seminar,  given  on  November  1st. 

Round  trip 

Prior  to  the  Convair’s  takeoff 
at  sunset  on  its  last  flight  back 
to  the  Nation’s  Capital  shortly 
after  the  wrap-up  of  the  final 


HIGHLY  PLACED  SOURCE  — 
Yoichi  ("call  me  Okie")  Okamoto, 
President  Johnson's  personal  pho¬ 
tographer  who  retired  from  gov¬ 
ernment  service  when  his  boss  did, 
thumbs  through  the  Waihington 
Post  at  30,000  feet. 

EDITOR  &  PUBL 


lecture,  one  of  the  few  fe 'ultj 
members  making  the  rntun 
flight  to  Washington  was  heard 
to  mutter  weakly,  “This  hort 
Course  is  getting  long— da  nne,: 
long.” 

But  there  were  more  than  a 
thousand  photographers  left  Ir 
the  wake  of  the  12th  Aanua: 
Flying  Short  Course  win 
thought  it  wasn’t  long  enough 
One  Omaha  photogp-aphi  r 
sunruned  up  the  general  feeling 
of  most  who  had  come  to  lister 
— and  learn.  “I  thought  it  was 
just  great,”  said  Steve  Wigodskj 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  “Now  I  feel 
like  going  out  and  shooting 
better  pictures.  I  feel  like  doing- 
something  more  meaningful.” 

• 

High  Navy  award 
for  Copley  editor 

The  Navy’s  top  award  for 
civilians  has  been  presented  to 
E.  Robert  Anderson,  editor  em¬ 
eritus  of  Copley  Newspapers. 

The  Navy  distinguished  pub¬ 
lic  service  aw’ard  was  given  U 
Anderson  at  a  Navy  Day  lunch¬ 
eon  by  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorei 
Jr.,  chief  of  naval  operations. 

Moorer  cited  Anderson’s  lead¬ 
ership  in  raising  $52,000  to  aid 
families  of  Pueblo  crewmes 
when  the  men  were  returned 
here  from  North  Korea  last  De¬ 
cember. 

Anderson,  who  joined  the  .staffi 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  in  19‘2i^i, 
retired  earlier  this  year  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  thf 
publisher  and  director  of  edi 
torial  and  news  policy  of  thf 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune. 

• 

Gold  Helmet  given 
to  Birmingham  News 

Birmingham,  Ala 

In  1968,  only  3,500  Alabams 
youngrsters,  ages  8  to  13,  par 
ticipated  in  Punt,  Pass  &  Kiel 
competition.  This  year,  Alabams 
has  nearly  20,000  competitors- 
an  increase  of  more  than  50^ 
percent. 

When  Ford  Motor  Co.  hor. 
ored  some  400  Alabama  wiimt*rs 
and  parents  at  a  Birminvhair 
banquet,  there  w^as  one  surpri.^ 
aw'ard. 

The  Birmingham  News,  whi<  l 
this  year  joined  Optimists  Club? 
and  Ford  as  co-sponsors  of  th* 
event,  received  the  national  Gobi 
Helmet  Award  for  outstanding 
service  in  the  1969  prog^ram 
There  were  more  than  l,d<" 
competitors  for  the  trophy 
given  jointly  by  Ford  and  th- 
National  Football  Leagpie. 

Mark  Hobart,  Birminghair: 
branch  manager  for  Ford,  pr« 
sented  the  trophy  to  New- 
Sports  Editor  Alf  Van  Hoose. 
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Design  a  computerized  typesetting  keyboard 
for  the  operator,  and  what's  the  result? 


20%  MORE  TAPE* 
r  your  money  back 


*and  a  lower 
error  rate  too 


with  the 
innovative 


GRAPHEX 

D-100 


Design  a  keyboard  with  the  operator  really  in  mind.  Do  it  right  and  you  get  results  so 
decisive  that  a  20%-more-productivity  guarantee  is  really  a  low-risk  proposition. 
Reasons: 


•  The  GRAPHEX  D-100's  touch  is  actually  as  good  or  better  than  any  #  Some  goodies  for  the  boss,  too:  The  whole  machine  is  highly  modular, 

electric  typewriter  thanks  to  the  revolutionary  MAGNA-PULSE  key.  It's  For  instance,  the  key  panel  can  be  replaced  in  seconds  by  another  one 

contactless  (actually  sort  of  a  little  electrical  generator,  not  a  switch)  with  a  different  key  configuration  suited  to  some  special  job  or  to  a 

and  so  durable  it's  guaranteed  forever  Needs  no  operator-babying—  certain  operator's  experience.  Any  number  of  special  keys  are  available, 

can't  no-pulse  or  double-pulse  regardless  of  how  the  key  is  struck.  positioned  anywhere  desired.  Actually,  complete  keyboard  customiza- 

Actually  allows  rolling'  up  to  30  keystrokes  a  second  without  jamming.  tion  is  available  for  the  asking.  Any  D-100's  entire  code  format  can  be 

^  iju  u  lu  II .u  L  „  u.  .  changed  in  five  minutes.  Single  codes  can  be  changed  too.  Finally,  the 

•  You  ve  often  said  life  could  be  beautiful  but  for  all  those  irksome  abstract,  u  j  i  n  ^  i  .  jj  ■  ■  . 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...  .  I  ultra  modularity  allows  for  later  add-ons  like  mag  tape, 

multiple-keystroke  computer  code  commands?  Emancipation  at  last!  ’  **  ^ 

The  D-100  operator  actually  creates  an  entire  code  group  by  a  single  There  isn't  just  one  D-100,  but  eight.  Model  D-100T  is  a  straight  64-key 

keystroke  on  one  of  32  special  keys  within  an  extra  panel  (optional  TTS-layout  machine.  The  D-100S  has  'secretarial'  shift  and  key  arrange- 

feature)  directly  above  the  main  four  key  rows.  These  anti-drudgery  ment,  and  3/4*  instead  of  7/8*  key  spacing.  Now  refer  to  the  previous 

keys  simply  read  'CHC  TYPE  FACE',  'COL  IND',  etc.  All  the  tedious  code  paragraph  about  single  keystroke  generation  of  complete  computer 

chart-reading  and  all  that  pecking-out  of  'URHLF',  etc.  is  no  more.  commands,  via  32  special  keys.  They  constitute  a  Multiple-Code  Key 

_  ,  .  .  j  j  •  .u  .  1/  Tu  j  /  .u  Moc/u/e.  The  Module  in  a  D-100T-1130  is  perfectly  tailored  to  standard 

#  No  more  neck-craning  to  read  codes  in  the  tape  Itself  The  code  of  the  lo..  tu  n  nrwn  o  .  .u  .  i  j  a 

^  j  ,  j  ■  , ,  u.  j  .1  <  .  IBM  1130  programming.  The  D-100T-PDP-8  meets  the  entirely  different 

last  character  struck  is  actually  displayed  in  little  lights  directly  in  front  ,  ■  .  ,  .u  »  .  r.  .  r  /  .u  r 

,  .  I  >  I  o  I  code  requirements  of  that  computer.  Et  cetera.  So,  for  the  first  time 

DI  tnP  OD^r3tOr  S  *  * 

^  ^  somebody  is  building  keyboards  designed  not  only  with  your  operators 

#  About  that  nerve-grating  punch  noise:  Cone!  A  transparent,  sound-  in  mind  but  also  the  particular  computer  you  are  using.  Any  wonder 

muffling  cover  hushes  the  D-100's  punch  to  a  pleasant  chattering.  we  view  the  20%-more-tape  guarantee  as  conservative? 


C^MTS 


Group 


Send  D-100  hierature  and  details  on  JWfc  iiHsre-iapf 
guarantee. 


Name. 


Address  &  Tel. 


srs  £ss0x  Str00t.  Lawrmncm.  Mmss»chu$0ttt  01840  Jml:  (617)  688-6081 


Photo  workshop  view  s 
shown  in  Washington 


Introducing 
the  New 

Pakorol  Super- G 


Columbia,  Mo.  ceived  plans  when  they  come  to 
The  Missouri  Photo  Work-  a  town,  that  they  do  not  pose 
shop,  now  in  its  21st  year,  has  or  set  up  their  pictures.  Instead, 
made  the  national  scene.  scenes  are  recorded  as  they  actu- 

A  selection  of  pictures  taken  ally  develop  and  therefore  are 
by  workshoppers  last  fall  at  natural  and  authentic. 

Salem,  Mo.,  recently  went  on  In  the  early  workshops  as 
display  in  the  rotunda  of  the  many  as  28,000  film  exposures 
new  Senate  Office  Building  in  were  made  during  the  week,  but 
Washington,  sponsored  by  Mis-  this  number  now  averages  about 
souri’s  Senator  Stuart  Syming-  11,000.  Each  day’s  shooting  is 
ton.  The  exhibit  continued  for  processed  in  the  darkroom  set 
a  week.  up  by  the  workshop  staff  in  the 

Clifton  C.  Edom,  professor  of  temporary  quarters;  contact 
journalism  at  the  University  of  prints  and  anywhere  from  100 
Missouri-Columbia,  is  the  orig-  to  500  slides  are  prepared  for 
inator  and  director  of  the  week-  the  nightly  critique  sessions, 
long  picture  taking  session  From  the  thousands  of  prints 
which  has  recorded  community  which  the  enrollees  prepare  over 
life  in  19  Missouri  towns.  the  winter  months,  perhaps  100 

The  first  workshop  took  place  are  finally  chosen  to  make  up 
at  Columbia  in  1949  when  16  an  exhibit.  This  is  shown  for 
students  were  enrolled.  The  sites  two  weeks  during  April  in  the 
for  subsequent  sessions  were,  in  town  last  covered,  then  is  moved 
order:  Forsyth,  Hermann,  Jef-  on  to  Columbia  for  a  showing 
ferson  City,  Boonville,  Mexico,  during  Journalism  Week.  The 
Rolla,  Lexington,  Hannibal,  Salem  20th  anniversary  exhibit 
Sikeston,  Columbia,  Joplin,  is  the  first  to  be  shown  in  the 
Aurora,  Cape  Girardeau,  Chilli-  national  capital, 
cothe,  Neosho,  Carthage,  Louisi-  • 

ana,  Marshall,  and  Salem.  -mm- 

By  1960,  when  the  workshop  more  coverage 

was  held  at  Joplin,  enrollment  •  • 

had  climbed  to  58,  but  those  in  given  camping, 

charge  decided  on  a  limit  of  40  -  »  -  » 

as  a  more  practicable  size  group.  OllfClOO/*  traVCl 
Applications  each  year  number  Columbia,  Mo. 

around  80.  The  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 

A  special  faculty  is  made  up  tion  of  America  reports  a  con- 
of  20  photo-journalists;  some  tinuing  expansion  of  camping 
are  nationally  known  for  their  ^^d  outdoor  travel  coverage  by 
work.  itg  membership. 

The  local  newspaper  is  usually  Executive  Director  Don  G. 
the  principal  sponsor,  providing  Cullimore  said  the  information, 
space  in  its  plant  as  headquar-  obtained  in  the  organization’s 
ters  for  ,the  friendly  invasion,  annual  survey,  reflects  increased 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  public  and  media  interest  in 
banks  also  have  been  sponsoring  those  fields, 
agencies.  A  bus  tour  on  the  first  The  1969  survey  brought  a 
day  introduces  the  cameramen  total  of  1,246  replies.  Of  these, 
to  the  toym’s  historic  sites  and  0g  percent  of  the  members  re- 
other  picture-worthy  scenes,  ported  they  now  were  including 
From  this  point  on,  ideas  for  camping  in  their  subject  matter, 
photo  stories  begin  to  take  shape  and  60  percent  listed  travel.  The 
as  the  photographers  are  urged  iggg  figures  were  62  and  54  per- 
to  give  their  own  interpretation  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  flavor  and  tempo  of  a  Coverage  percentages  in  other 
community’s  life.  categfories  listed  only  minor 

Each  student  must  submit  to  fluctuations,  with  fresh  water 
the  staff  his  proposed  picture  fishing  continuing  to  lead  with 
layout  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  76  percent  rating.  Small  game 
approved.  He  has  to  “sell”  his  hunting  and  boating  each  re¬ 
idea.  Sometimes  he  scraps  his  ceived  coverag^e  by  60  percent  of 
original  proposal  when  shown  by  the  membership ;  big  game  hunt- 
the  staff  that  another  approach  ing,  55;  salt  water  fishing,  48. 
is  better.  In  the  30  percent  plus  range 

Prof.  Edom  feels  strongly  that  were  archery,  hunting-dog  han- 
the  picture  stories  produced  in  dling,  and  technical  firearms, 
the  past  20  years  make  up  a  col-  Sixty  percent  dealt  in  one  or 
lection  that  is  unmatched  any-  more  of  such  natural  resourM 
where.  He  is  proud  that  the  pho-  subjects  as  forestry,  biology  and 
tosTaphers  have  no  pre-con-  soils  and  water. 


Graphic  Arts  Film  '  I 

processing  demands  con-  ^  f 
sistent  high  quality  results. 

That’s  why  we  developed  the  new 
Pakorol  Super-G— roller-transport 
processors  with  exclusive  “Uniflow’ 
for  uniform  solution  strength. 

Uniflow  gently,  thoroughly  and  efficiently  circulates 
a  large  volume  of  consistent  strength  solution  through  the 
entire  developer  tank  to  assure  uniform  processing.  It 
is  removed,  filtered,  tempered,  and  returned  to  the  tank  at 
uniform  pressure  through  seven  long  narrow  slots,  one 
at  each  set  of  rollers. 

Pakorol  Super-G’s  have  many  added  features,  plus  the 
capacity  you  need  to  handle  graphic  arts  film  in  large 
volumes.  Processing  capacity  for  two-minute  developing  time 
of  20  X  24'  films  is  97  films  per  hour  (Model  24-2). 

■  Unique  spring  tension  roller  system 

■  Eye  level  control  panel  with  easy  access  to  all  controls 

■  Small  space  .  .  .  high  output 

■  Positive,  horizontal  drying  system 

■  Modular  construction  minimizes  obsolescence 


with  Exclusive 
UNIFLOW 


There  are  seven  Pakorol  Super-G  Models  to  fit  your  budget 
and  processing  needs  for  line,  halftone  or  continuous 
tone  color  separations.  Models  available  for  film  widths 
to  17',  24'  and  48'. 

Uniflow  nKxlifications  are  available  to  adapt  your  present 
Pakorol-G  to  the  new  low  pressure  system. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  Pako  Distributor 
or  write: 


6300  Oiton  Memorial  Highway,  Minneapoht,  Minneaota  55440 
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CITY 

EDITION 


At  the  Inquirer,  everybody  uses  Nikon; 
paper  buys  21  cameras,  42  lenses. 
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PHILADELPHIA  —  In  one  of  the  1 
most  dramatic  switches  in  recent 
journalistic  history,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer's  photo  department 
has  turned  in  its  present  camera 
equipment  and  purchased  21  new 
Nikon  F  35mm  single  lens  reflex 
cameras  plus  2  Nikkor  lenses  for 
each.  Bob  Mooney,  manager  of  the 
paper's  photo  department  stated 
that  his  entire  staff  has  made  a 
total  changeover  to  Nikon. 

Photomic  FTN  models  used 
All  of  the  Inquirer's  Nikon  cam¬ 
eras  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
Photomic  FTN  through-the-lens 
meter/finder  system.  These  use 
the  “center-wdighted"  principle  of 
brightness  measurement  in  which 
60%  of  the  exposure  information 
is  derived  from  the  central  area  of 
the  finder  screen.  Unlike  so-called 
spot  systems,  however,  the  FTN 
also  measures  the  remainder  of  the 
picture  area,  but  with  minimized 
response.  This  design  enables  the 
FTN  to  compensate  automatically 
for  marked  brightness  differences 
between  central  subject  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  and  to  provide  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  with  a  single  reading. 
Wide  angle,  telephoto  lenses 
Each  of  the  Inquirer's  21  Nikons 
will  be  equipped  with  a  3Smm  f2.8 
Auto-Nikkor  wide  angle  lens  and 
a  135mm  f3.5  Auto-Nikkor  tele¬ 
photo.  This  is  something  of  a  de- 

NIKON  INC. 

Garden  City,N.Y.  11530.  Subsidiary 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada: 
Anglo  photo  Ltd.  P.Q.) 


parture  from  usual  practice,  in 
that  no  50mm  “normal”  lens  will 
be  supplied  with  the  cameras.  In 
addition,  the  pa|}er  also  expects  to 
add  one  or  more  28mm  Auto- 
Nikkor  lenses,  as  well  as  55mm 
Auto  Micro-Nikkor  macro  lenses 
and  4(X)  and  600mm  telephotos  for 
sports  work.  Each  camera  will  also 
have  a  leather  case. 


Long  and  short  lens 
theory  gaining  support 

NEW  YORK  -  The  “big  switch” 
today  in  camera  equipment  high¬ 
lights  an  interesting  photographic 
phenomenon  which  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  momentum  for  several  years. 
Photographers,  especially  photo- 
journalists,  have  been  buying  their 
35mm  interchangeable-lens  cam¬ 
eras  without  the  “normal”  50mm 
lenses.  Instead,  they  specify  a  wide 
angle  lens,  usually  35mm  or  28mm, 
and  a  telephoto,  generally  135mm. 

The  Inquirer  chose  the  35mm 
f2.8  and  135mm  f3.5  Auto-Nikkor 
lenses.  Bob  Mooney,  manager  of 
the  Inquirer  photo  department 
and  the  man  responsible  for  the 
changeover  described  the  choice 
of  lenses  as  a  carefully  thought- 
out  move.  "We've  tried  working 
with  this  combination,”  he  said, 
“and  found  that  we  never  miss  the 
50mm  lens.  The  35mm  isn't  so  very 
much  wider  that  we  can't  use  it  in 
normal  situations,  but  it  can  be  a 
big  help  in  a  crowded  room.  And, 
of  course,  the  135  is  invaluable 
when  you  can't  get  close  enough 
to  the  subject.” 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 

College  press,  above  ground 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Most  of  the  collegiate  press  couldn’t  care  less  about 
the  underground. 

Two  superb  examples  of  functional,  readable  ty¬ 
pography  are  shown  here.  The  Daily  Kent  Stater 
comes  out  four  times  a  week  in  Kent,  Ohio.  The 
State  Hornet,  tri-weekly,  is  published  at  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  State  College. 

Saul  Daniels,  managing  editor  of  the  Stater,  sent 
tearsheets  of  his  tab. 

“In  designing  the  present  format,’’  he  said,  “I 
married  layout  techniques  of  the  old  Stater,  Newt- 
day  and  Chicago  Today — strange  bedfellows  but  a 
good  look.’’ 

His  re-design  does  parallel  that  of  Newtday  of 
Long  Island,  plus  touches  of  Chicago’s  new  compact. 
Both  professional  papers,  models  of  bright  contem¬ 
porary  design,  should  be  flattered  that  Mr.  Daniels 
is  emulating  them  so  effectively. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  about  borrowing  format 
ideas.  All  of  us  are  in  this  business  to  make  news¬ 
papers  more  appealing  to  readers.  And  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  too. 

Back  to  the  Stater:  Notice  that  the  day  and  the 
date  are  big  and  bold  in  the  nameplate.  More  and 
more  metropolitan  papers  are  adopting  this  device, 
with  good  results.  With  all  that  and  the  slash,  the 
nameplate  still  is  sharp  and  clean. 

There’s  ample  air  in  the  page,  which  is  magazine 
instead  of  tabloid.  Tabloid  pages  lend  themselves 
admirably  and  easily  to  magazine  format. 

The  big  mood  picture  doesn’t  tie  in  with  the  story 
on  the  draft  lottery.  It’s  a  shot  of  a  student  ponder¬ 
ing  what  to  do  after  a  course  he  wanted  to  sign  up 
for  turned  out  to  be  closed.  Many  makeup  editors 
would  cut  it  off  from  the  piece  about  the  draft.  Not 
necessary.  You  don’t  need  to  drag  readers  around  by 
the  nose. 


Nor  is  the  student  identified  in  the  caption.  He 
doesn’t  need  to  be.  It’s  an  effective  picture  story,  but 
it’s  not  a  story  about  him.  It’s  a  situation  story  and 
the  name  isn’t  important. 

Want  a  suggestion,  Saul  Daniels?  How  about  put¬ 
ting  those  heads  in  the  all-down  style?  How  about 
being  daring  enough  to  put  them  in  the  all-all-down 
style,  capitalizing  nothing?  Try  it  on  Murray  Pow¬ 
ers. 

The  State  Hornet  does  use  the  all-down  head  style, 
and  it’s  attractive.  That  Univers  head  face  is  as 
modem  as  tomorrow’s  news,  too.  And  the  biggest 
on  the  page  is  36  point. 

Maybe  the  body  type  came  up  short  and  the  second 
headline  (in  the  bottom  of  column  4)  was  tossed  in 
to  fill  the  hole.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  two 
heads  on  one  story.  Nor  would  there  have  been  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  leaving  the  hole  empty. 

The  nameplate  ear  is  attractive.  It’s  a  drawing  of 
a  pedestrian  bridge  that  leads  from  the  campus  to 
dormitories.  It’s  a  landmark,  modeled  after  San 
Francisco’s  Golden  Gate  bridge. 

Maybe,  since  heads  are  all  down,  the  caption  and 
the  page  refer  lines  also  should  be  all  down.  Notice 
that  The  State  Hornet’s  refer  lines  merely  say  “Page 
7."  The  Kent  Stater’s  say  “See  Page  6.”  Do  we  need 
the  “See?” 

Good  art,  isn’t  there,  in  both  pages? 


Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  (Dopley 
International  Corp.,  writes  this  feature  exclusively 
for  E&P  Inquiries  and  communications  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  92037. 
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new  man  in  town 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  SAWYER  FERGUSON  WALKER  MEMBER  NEWSPAPER  1 


three  concerts  of  light  classics,  allowing 
whole  families  to  enjoy  an  evening  of 
beautiful  music  at  modest  cost.  The 
Chronicle  makes  other  investments  in  the 
community.  For  young  people  there  is 
the  spelling  bee.  free  National  League 
baseball  tickets  for  straight  A  students, 
special  documentary  films  for  schools, 
and  support  of  the  newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room  program.  As  the  leading  newspaper 


The  Houston  Chronicle  kicked  off  its 
tenth  annual  concert  series  with  the 
Houston  Symphony  under  the 
direction  of  Antonio  de  Almeida,  the 
orchestra's  principal  guest  conductor 
this  season.  In  this  first  concert  of  the 
season  The  Chronicle  wanted  as 
many  Houstonians  as  possible  to  hear 
him  conduct  and  to  enjoy  his  music. 

Each  year  The  Chronicle  presents 


in  Texas,  we  would  be  remiss  not 
to  reward  outstanding  high  school 
journalists,  which  we  do  at  an 
annual  luncheon  for  Most 
Valuable  Staffers.  With  these  public 
service  programs,  and  many,  many 
others.  The  Houston  Chronicle 
is  a  part  of  its  community  —  in 
business,  in  culture,  in  investing 
in  the  future. 
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tion,  more  teaching.  Now  facul¬ 
ties  and  their  practices  are  rigid, 
and  in  an  age  when  flexibility 
and  open  initiatives  are  needed 
to  respond  to  new  challenges, 
they  are  muscle-bound,  trapped 
in  ancient  forms. 

•  In  a  time  of  dissent  like 
this,  ground  rules  for  protest, 
and  clear  borderlines  of  permis¬ 
sible  conduct,  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Few  colleges  have  faced 
up  to  such  decisions,  and  of 
those  which  have,  few  have 
made  them  clear  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  or  their  communities. 

Quietly,  as  unobtrusively  as 
he  had  moderated  between  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  and  newsmen. 
Prof.  Robert  L.  Jones,  head  of 
the  Minnesota  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  seconded  Barrett’s  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

So  when  it  was  all  over,  what 
had  it  meant? 

Chiefly,  of  course,  a  moment  to 
think,  a  pause  to  reflect,  an 
opening  of  mental  doors,  mind¬ 
expanding  without  chemistry. 
But  short-range  benefits?  I 
didn’t  expect  any. 

I  was  wrong.  Watts’  and  Bar¬ 
rett’s  repeated  calls  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  broader  forum  of 
ideas  were  the  first  seeds  to 
germinate.  Within  a  month  the 
Louisville  Times  had  recalled  to 
life  an  almost  moribund  feature 
known  as  “Sound  Off!”  Until 
then,  “Sound  Off!”  had  been 
chiefly  a  defense-mechanism, 
used  occasionally  to  permit 
someone  whose  views  we  had 
distorted  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

But  now  we  got  aggressive 
with  it.  We  began  to  solicit  dis¬ 
senting  views:  a  black-power  ad¬ 
vocate;  a  pair  of  high-school 
students  running  for  a  public 
office  they  could  not  legally  hold 
to  dramatize  the  unheard  voice 
of  youth;  a  trucking-industry 
representative  defending  a  pend¬ 
ing  bill  we  had  editorially  con¬ 
demned.  There  have  been  others. 
But  the  main  thing  is  that 
“Sound  Offl”  shows  signs  of  be¬ 
coming  self -generating;  poten¬ 
tial  contributors  are  begrinning 
to  come  to  us. 

It  still  has  its  flaws.  It  is  still 
hard  to  find  articulate  spokes¬ 
men  for  some  causes.  It  is  still 
more  Establishment  than  anti- 
Establishment.  We  have  over¬ 
looked  some  opportunities.  But 
the  vehicle  is  there  now;  we  just 
need  to  learn  how  to  operate  it. 

“Sound  Offl”  was  only  the 
most  immediate  fruit  of  the 
SNPA  seminar.  We  have  also 
taken  another  look  at  recruiting 
practices  and  at  assignment 
policies  on  slum  coverage. 


STACKS  of  newspapers,  business  and  general  interest  magazines  and  professional  publications  arc 
available  to  students  in  the  library  at  the  new  Journalism  school  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Journalism  is  underground 
(under  Coliseum)  at  USC 


COLUMBU,  S.  C. 

While  circuses,  ice  shows  and 
pop  groups  rehearse  overhead, 
below  “underground  journalism” 
professors  train  students  for  fu¬ 
ture  positions  in  advertising, 
news  and  broadcasting. 

Where?  The  University  of 
South  Carolina’s  Carolina  Coli¬ 
seum. 

Originally  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  March,  1969,  Carolina 
Coliseum  became  the  home  of  the 
USC  Journalism  School  when  it 
moved  from  what  was,  in  1801, 
the  center  of  the  university.  The 
coliseum  was  dedicated  October 
12  in  ceremonies  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Housed  beneath  the  arena  of 
the  coliseum,  the  “J-School”  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  in  mod¬ 
em  broadcasting,  photography 
and  news-editorial  equipment. 

Of  the  90  faculty-staff  offices, 
14  classroom,  four  seminar-con¬ 
ference  rooms,  nine  studio-lab¬ 
oratories  and  various  reading 
rooms  in  the  building,  the  J- 
school  occupies  six  labs,  a  semi¬ 
nar  room,  a  conference  room,  a 
reading  room,  four  classrooms, 
a  130-seat  room,  and  various 
faculty  offices. 

“Our  undergraduate  enroll¬ 
ment  this  fall  has  increased  17 
percent  to  387  students,”  said 
Dr.  Albert  T.  Scroggins,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 
“This  year  we  had  our  largest 
graduating  class — 51  students,” 
he  added. 

use’s  journalism  students  are 
exposed  to  actual  newspaper 
room  conditions  while  in  the 
classroom.  News,  radio,  photog¬ 


raphy  and  advertising  labs 
familiarize  students  with  both 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  teletype  ma¬ 
chines,  production  labs,  duplica¬ 
tion  facilities  for  tapes,  and  pho- 
togn^-aphic  darkroom  procedures. 
In  addition,  students  produce  a 
lab  newspaper  each  semester. 

“Conference  rooms  are 
equipped  for  lecture-conference 
calls,”  said  Dr.  Scroggins  ex¬ 
plaining  how  calls  made  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  can  be  ampli¬ 
fied  so  an  entire  class  is  able  to 
take  part  in  the  conversation. 

“For  example,  a  professor  is 
able  to  call  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  entire  class  can  partici¬ 
pate  in'  the  conversation,”  he 
said,  adding  that  any  professor 
outside  the  state  has  the  same 
opportunity  to  lecture  to  a  class 
in  the  coliseum  through  this  sys¬ 
tem. 


Dr.  Albert  T.  Scroggins  Jr. 


Since  keeping  abreast  of  the 
news  is  a  prime  requisite  for 
journalism  majors,  the  school’s 
reading  room  is  equipped  with 
“all  South  Carolina  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  addition  to  between 
50  and  75  national  dailies,  over 
100  magazines  and  scholarly 
journals  including  publications, 
trade  journals,  house  organs  and 
specialized  publications  as  well 
as  various  exchanges  with  such 
organizations  as  other  state 
press  associations,”  according  to 
Dr.  Scroggins. 

The  school’s  new  facilities, 
however,  are  also  used  by  orgran- 
izations  outside  the  journalism 
school. 

Services  to  outsiders 

“As  part  of  our  service  pro¬ 
gram,  we  offer  a  130-seat  room 
for  large  meetings,  provide 
speakers  for  civil  and  state  or¬ 
ganizations,  sponsor  workshops 
and  in  some  cases  find  students 
who  will  direct  publications  for 
non-profit  organizations  without 
charge,”  he  explained. 

“A  School  of  Journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  is  executive  director  of 
each  of  four  state  journalism 
organizations,”  explained  Dr. 
Scroggins,  “in  addition  to  being 
advisers  to  six  campus  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  including 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  TheU 
Sigpna  Phi.” 

An  important  part  of  the 
school’s  activities  center  in  “task 
forces”— composed  of  studi^nti 
and  faculty  members — which 
visit  high  schools  and  collogei 
throughout  the  state. 


‘Now  Generation’  sounds-off 


in  NEA’s  youth  poll  for  papers 


The  National  Gilbert  Youth 
Poll  which  uncovers  the  atti- 
tides,  behavior  patterns  and 
ifinions  of  Americans  between 
14  and  25,  is  being  distributed 
•ch  week  to  more  than  500  daily 
Hwspapers  by  Newspaper  En- 
lorprise  Association. 

The  poll,  conducted  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Youth  Research,  reports  the 
views  of  this  influential  popula- 
•ioo  segment  on  subjects  ranging 
from  sex  in  the  movies  to  U.S. 
pdicy  in  Vietnam. 

The  new  feature  for  newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  only  survey  of  Ais 
1(0  group  obtained  through  use 
if  a  National  Probability 
Simple.  Based  on  3,000  inter¬ 
views  of  young  people  by  young 
people,  the  poll  is  projectable  to 
he  country's  39  million  persons 
between  14  and  25.  Other  youth 
mrveys  interview  only  a  few 
viindred  youths  and  do  not  have 
he  verification  of  the  probabil- 
ty  sample. 

Under  new  management 

Gilbert  Youth  Research,  a  di- 
riiion  of  Gilbert  Marketing 
Group,  has  been  under  new 
imership  since  mid-1968.  The 
sew  management  severed  its  re- 
itionship  with  another  newspa¬ 
per  s&Tvice  and  spent  nearly  a 
vear  reconstructing  the  poll  and 
a  operation  to  insure  that  its 
•egults  were  completely  project¬ 
ile  to  the  entire  you^  popula- 
jon  of  the  nation. 

Robert  Roy  Metz,  vice-presi- 
ient  and  executive  editor  of 
NBA,  said  in  making  the  an- 
r.oun.  fiment  that  the  addition  of 
‘he  Gilbert  Poll  marks  a  further 
fspansion  of  NEA’s  Young  Liv- 
5g  service  which  in  1966 
pioneered  in  providing  newspa¬ 
pers  with  news  and  features  of 
special  interest  to  young  readers. 
The  poll  joins  such  widely  used 
'atures  as  Roger  Doughty’s 
Youth  Beat,”  the  national  re- 
psrt  on  what’s  happening,  “So 
You  Want  to  Be,”  a  career 
Ridance  column  by  Ernie  Hood, 
s  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
specialist;  and  Bob  Cochnar’s 
Wheeling  It,”  a  weekly  round- 
-p  on  automobiles,  stock  and 
Wrts  car  racing  and  motor- 
Tdes. 

Increased  value 

George  Mihaly,  president  of 
Gilbert  Youth  who  personally  su- 
?ervi3*id  the  restructuring  of  the 
I  said: 

I  “The  fact  that  our  polling  is 
I  based  on  The  National 
Probability  Sample  prepared  by 


J.  Stevens  Stock  of  Marketmath, 
Inc.,  has  increased  tremendously 
our  value  to  and  acceptance  by 
marketing  executives.” 

Among  the  firms  which  Gil¬ 
bert  serves  are :  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany,  General  Foods,  Corp. ; 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  and 
Traveler’s  Insurance  Companies. 

Gilbert’s  young  interviewers 
are  recruited,  supervised  and  di¬ 
rected  by  high  school  and  college 
faculty  members  trained  in  the 


Every  day  according  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Syndicate,  the 
readers  of  more  than  150  news¬ 
papers  carefully  study  Roger 
Spear’s  “Successful  Investing” 
column. 

The  fact  it  is  must  reading  for 
many  is  understandable  in  light 
of  a  recently  issued  statistical 
report  on  the  growth  of  invest¬ 
ing:  during  the  past  10  years 
the  number  of  Americans  who 
own  common  stock  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  today  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  100-million 
Americans  have  some  form  of 
investment.’ 

Columnist  Spear,  author  of 
the  popular  feature  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
syndicate,  believes  in  a  con¬ 
servative  approach  to  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

“Dangers  of  speculation  in 
the  market  are  as  perilous  today 
as  they  have  ever  been,”  reports 
Spear.  “But  the  serious  pitfalls 
can  certainly  be  avoided.” 

Spear  heads  a  large  staff  of 
analysts  who  explore  every 
angle  of  the  stock  market  to 
bring  his  readers  clear,  concise 


Roqar  Spear 


application  of  research  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  Gilbert  statistics  are 
broken  down  into  response  by 
high  school,  college  and  non¬ 
school  youth,  by  age  brackets 
within  the  14-to-25  years,  by  sex 
and  by  regional  areas.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  are  illuminated  further 
by  taped  group  discussion  ses¬ 
sions  on  more  than  300  high 
school  and  college  campuses 
across  the  country  each  year. 


answers  to  their  investment  pro-  | 
blems.  The  column  presents  j 
sound,  timely  and  authoritative 
advice  on  every  phase  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  world. 

Working  out  of  Babson  Park 
in  Massachusetts,  Spear  never 
promotes  any  special  cause, 
stock  or  group.  He  does,  how-  j 
ever,  give  his  readers  specific  i 
recommendations  based  on  ex- ! 
periences,  changing  trends  and 
continuing  research. 

Spear  was  trained  as  an  engi¬ 
neer  but  began  advising  inves¬ 
tors  in  1923.  Today  he  is  con-  j 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  and  important  fi¬ 
nancial  counselors. 

The  question  and  answer  for¬ 
mat  is  used  in  the  five-a-week 
column.  Spear’s  own  human 
touch  is  given  to  each  answer 
although  much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  feature  comes  from 
the  computer. 

“A  computer  is  vital  in 
evaluating  the  market’s  posi¬ 
tion,”  Spear  says.  “You  must  be 
able  to  determine  where  the 
market  is  in  relation  to  the  past 
and  then  forecast  its  normal  po¬ 
sition.  This  position,  which  I 
call  the  Normal-Value  Index,  is 
designed  to  estimate  the  center 
point  ahead  of  time  so  that 
levels  of  substantial  overvalua¬ 
tion  and  undervaluation  can  be 
determined.  This  theory  has  now 
been  translated  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  computer  and  is  a 
basic  tool  in  our  computerized 
stock  analysis.” 


Rep  appointed 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Morgantovm 
(N.C.)  News  Herald,  effective 
November  1. 


Trained  as  an  engineer, 
he^s  investment  counsel 
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MAD  AVENUE  DESERTER 
By  Craig  Tomkinson 


Color  David  Luhmann  happy 
l)ecause  at  age  46  he  has  man¬ 
aged  to  do  what  other  men  talk 
about — left  New  York’s  9-to-5 
routine  to  become  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  New  England 
weekly. 

Luhmann’s  partly  buying  and 
fully  operating  the  Province- 
town  (Cape  Cod,  Mass.)  Advo¬ 
cate  is  the  second  and  latest 
installment  of  a  newspaper 
career  which  began  before 
World  War  II  when  he  was 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Home  News  and  stringing  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  war  eclipsed  for  26 
years  Luhmann’s  “to  be  contin¬ 
ued  newspaper  career”  (as  he 
described  it)  because  when  he 
emerged  from  three  years  of 
service,  he  had  a  wife,  Cath¬ 
erine,  and  a  realization  that 
newspapering  didn’t  pay  very 
much,  (hardly  a  case  of  clair- 
vovancy  in  those  days). 

His  career  got  a  fresh  start 
last  September  2  when  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  was  sold  to  Luhmann  and 
his  partners,  Robert  Clurman, 
editor  of  the  Review  of  the 
Week  section  of  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times;  Malcolm 
Hobbs,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Cape  Codder,  a  weekly 
paper  printed  in  Orleans,  Mass.; 
and  E.  J.  Kahn  Jr.,  author  and 
staff  writer  for  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

Two  days  to  deadline 

Luhmann  wasn’t  convinced  he 
left  the  rat  race  in  New  York 
when  he  was  stuck  with  turning 
out  an  issue  less  than  two  days 
after  taking  over — and  this 
after  an  August  attack  of  ap¬ 
pendicitis. 

But  putting  out  a  paper  in 
less  than  two  days  couldn’t 
have  seemed  too  hectic  for  a 
man  who  could  claim  to  be  a 
former  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sociate  creative  director  of  the 
world’s  largest  ad  agency,  J. 
W’alter  Thompson  Co. 

That  was  his  last  pre-advo¬ 
cate  job  —  one  he  held  from 
1962  until  last  summer.  Cov¬ 
ering  the  time  span  between  ’62 
and  the  post  w'ar  period,  there 
were  several  jobs  including 
eight  years  with  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  ending  as  a  copy  super¬ 
visor;  a  director  with  CBS  tv’s 
promotion  services;  an  ad  man¬ 
ager  for  Johnson  &  Johnson 
(the  Band-Aid  people)  and  his 
first  post  war  job,  editor  and 
salesman  for  the  Rutgers  (his 


journalism  alma  mater)  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

The  saga  of  Luhmann’s 
latest  change  of  career  and 
worlds  is  really  a  matter  of  os¬ 
mosis — the  draw  of  the  Cape 
Cod  life.  He  and  his  family 
(now  including  three  boys  in 
addition  to  his  wife)  began 
visiting  the  Cape  as  early  as 
1947.  In  ’64  they  bought  a  plot 
in  the  Cape  Cod  Bay  dunes, 
built  a  house,  and  slowly  began 
to  feel  more  at  home  there  than 
in  their  New  Jersey  home. 

The  trips  to  the  Cape  house 
lasted  longer  and  longer  until 
two  years  ago  the  Luhmanns 
l)egan  to  feel  that  maybe  it 
wasn’t  necessary  to  go  back  t9 
New  Jersey.  With  their  roots 
Cape  buried,  Luhmann  set  out 
looking  for  work  closer  to  the 
new  home. 

The  Luhmann’s  Cape  type 
life  has  long  been  a  dream  and 
a  plan  for  the  pair.  They  had 
even  set  a  target  date  of  1975 
for  the  transition  because  by 
then  the  boys  would  be  in  col-* 
lege  or  out  (two  are  out  al¬ 
ready).  But  they  got  anxious. 

^'herc  Pilgrims  landed 

Looking  back  on  his  newly 
departed  life  as  a  suburbanite, 
Luhmann  recalled  that  it  was  “a 
smoke  filled  bubble”.  “In  the 
suburbs,  he  said,  “you  never  get 
to  know  people.  Up  here  you  sit 
in  each  others’  laps.” 

Provincetown,  best  known  as 
a  hangout  for  “arty”,  “pseudo 
arty”,  and  lately  hippie  types 
(earlier  it  was  the  beatniks 
preceded  by  the  bohemians  in 
Provincetown  history)  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  outermost  tip  of 
the  Cape  and  boasts  that  it  was 
on  future  ProvincetowTi  soil  that 
the  Pilgrims  first  set  foot  in 
the  New  World. 

Fishing,  once  the  principal 
industry  in  the  town,  has  been 
surpassed  by  tourism.  The 
town’s  narrow  fishing  village 
streets  are  tramped  in  summer 
by  those  people  tryi'’«r  to  be 
part  of  the  town’s  artistic  leg¬ 
acy  and  by  other  people  gawk¬ 
ing  at  them. 

In  the  deepe.st  winter  months 
outsiders  forget  about  P-town, 
as  it  is  called  by  residents  and 
nonresidents  alike,  and  the  area 
settles  into  a  more  normal  rou¬ 
tine,  populated  only  by  the  real 
Provincetown  residents  — 
about  3,000  in  all  compared  to 
.summer’s  estimated  24,000. 

Naturally  the  Advocate  ex¬ 
pands  and  contracts  with  the 


population.  Summer  circula¬ 
tion  is  roughly  4,600  or  about 
1,000  above  winter.  Comparing 
this  six  to  one  summer  ratio 
with  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  Luhmann  said  that  based 
on  his  research,  the  ratio 
should  be  two-to-one  for  a 
paper  operated  in  a  summer  or¬ 
iented  economy.  He  plans  td 
improve  the  picture. 

In  format  he  has  already 
launched  a  clean-up  campaign 
of  type  faces  and  flag.  He  has 
put  the  paper’s  old  Babcock 
press  into  semi-retirement 
(using  it  only  for  turning  out 
proofs),  bringing  to  an  end  the 
days  when  it  took  20  hours  to 
run  off  the  week’s  edition,  fre¬ 
quently  causing  the  front  page 
to  be  closed  before  the  classi¬ 
fieds. 

The  paper  is  now  printed  at 
Hobb’s  offset  plant  in  Orleans, 
on  a  better  and  wider  newsprint 
stock. 

Advocate  reader  can  now 
see  photos  of  events  the  same 
week  they  happen — a  fact  taken 
for  granted  in  most  papers  but 
prevented  in  the  pre-Luhmann 
Advocate  because  photos  were 
sent  hundreds  of  miles  to 
Greenwich,  Conn,  for  engraving 
This  puts  pics  in  the  paper  a 
week  late. 

Upset  a  tradition 

But  for  all  the  changes  Luh¬ 
mann  has  wrought  and  still 
plans,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
place  his  100-year-old  paper 
plays  in  the  community. 

Some  readers  didn’t  take  too 
kindly  to  seeing  that  tradition 
tampered  with.  Wrote  one: 
“Poor-poor-poor,  best  described 
September  4th’s  edition  of  the 
Advocate.  The  Advocate  no 
longer  has  its  100  year-old 
charm,  class  or  tradition.” 

But  balancing  off  the  brick¬ 
bats  v^ere  compliments  expres¬ 
sed  by  some  readers,  such  as, 
“Just  a  note  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  first  issue.  I  think  the 
influence  of  your  paper  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  development  of 
the  lower  area  of  the  Cape  can 
l»e  great.  So — go  to  it!” 

Showing  that  the  division  of 
opinion  on  the  new  changes 
didn’t  break  down  along  group 
lines,  Luhmann  pointed  out 
that  the  tomatoes  and  compli¬ 
ments  flew  from  all  segments 
and  ages  of  the  community. 
Some  old  timers  liked  it,  some 
didn’t  —  and  the  same  for  the 
younger  set. 

No  outsider  problem 

Although  anyone  not  bom  in 
Provincetown  technically  is  an 
outsider  in  the  minds  of  the 
life-long  residents,  Luhmann, 
and  other  settlers,  havn’t  found 
the  suspicion  of  outsiders  there 
traditionally  associated  with 


David  Luhmann 


small  New  England  towns.  A 
fact  attributable  perhaps  to  th. 
fact  that  while  the  town  ma\ 
be  New  England  in  architei  tur. 
and  history,  it  is  adjusted  to  a 
transient  population. 

One  major  step  to  be  (ak.; 
by  Luhmann  with  the  paper  i- 
expansion  of  circulation  an 
coverage  into  nearby  Trur 
North  Truro  (where  he  ha 
his  home)  and  Wellfleet.  Th 
three  communities,  togetli. 
with  Provincetown,  compnV 
what  Cape  Codders  call  “t'r 
lower  Cape”,  a  typically  amu, 
ing  New  England  appellatir 
since  the  area  is  the  mo- 
northern  part,  by  far,  of  tl 
Cape. 

Like  many  newspapers  thriv¬ 
ing  in  a  town  with  a  .sun 
mer  oriented  economy,  much  o' 
the  Advocate’s  winter  circub 
tion  goes  off  the  Cape  t 
summer  residents  in  tht: 
winter  retreats.  The  numb.- 
ranges  from  1,900  to  2,000,  wc 
over  half  the  total  circulatio* 

Although  these  subscribe' 
don’t  generally  get  involved  i 
the  politics  or  workings  of  tl 
town,  they  do  pay  taxes  f 
their  property  there  and  Iho, 
like  to  know  where  the  mom 
is  going. 

Town  is  changing 

The  face  of  Provincetown 
changing  with  regard  to  it- 
tourist  and  resident  traffr 
Slowly  it  is  getting  a  la‘ 
spring,  summer  and  fall  -su] 
ported  economy.  Tourists  ar 
now  showing  up  well  in  a^ 
vance  of  Memorial  Day  ar 
staying  well  past  Labor  Da; 
the  two  holidays  w’hich  trarf 
tionally  marked  the  limits  ( 
the  season  in  P-Town.  Only  tl 
tourist  oriented  junk  and  sou 
enir  shops  art  galleries  ar 
restaurants  keep  to  the  ol 
schedule. 

The  Advocate’s  advert  isit- 
income  is,  of  course  still  g-  ar 
(Continued  on  page  9") 
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to  the  openings  and  closings  of 
thr  various  business. 

Provincetown  still  has  an 
authentic  culturally  oriented 
•egment  of  the  populace,  and 
the  town  still  draws  visitors 
looking  for  artistic  talent,  so 
art  galleries,  with  their  various 
ihows  are  numerous,  and  a  good 
iource  of  income  and  news  for 
the  Advocate. 

Along  with  the  galleries, 
restaurants  and  real  estate  are 
the  best  ad  money  getters  for 
the  paper.  With  the  exception 
of  one  chain  food  store  (which 
doesn’t  advertise)  the  town  has 
no  major  food  stores  depriving 
the  paper  of  that  bread-and- 
butter  income. 

The  advertisers  have  been 
rather  non-vocal  about  the 
changes  taking  place.  They 
have  though,  said  Luhmann, 
been  showing  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  photo  off¬ 
set  printing. 

Newswise,  during  the  winter 
months  the  town  is  more  active 
politically,  and  of  course  there 
is  always  the  school  news  not 
available  in  the  summer. 

A  major  news  item  lately,  and 
a  rallying  point  for  Advocate 
editorials  has  been  Russian  in¬ 
vasion.  Not  the  humorous  type 
portrayed  in  “The  Russians  Are 
Con  ing’’  but  a  genuine  invasion 
of  the  U.  S.  territorial  fishing 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  large  fleets  of  So¬ 
viet  Ashing  vessels. 

The  fleets,  which  stay  off  the 
coast  year  around  sending  back 
catches  by  delivery  ships,  re¬ 
portedly  are  seriously  deplet¬ 
ing  the  fish  population  and 
thus  injuring  what  remains  of 
the  fishing  trade  in  Province- 
town. 

Sometimes  amusing 

Luhmann  finds  the  reporting 
of  news  in  Provincetown  inter¬ 
esting  and  oftentimes  amusing. 
“Where  else,”  he  asked,  “Can 
you  have  a  Peace  Day  parade 
with  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
marchers?” 

From  the  same  stock  of  in¬ 
teresting  people  who  give  the 
town  some  of  its  news,  comes 
some  of  the  writing  talent  that 
nils  out  the  Advocate’s  col¬ 
umns. 

Luhmann  uses  as  an  example. 
Miss  Grace  DesChamps,  a 
former  Boston  newspaperwo¬ 
man,  now  localite,  whose  forte  is 
conservation. 

In  the  office  the  Advocate  can 
count  five  staff  members  in¬ 
cluding  its  editor.  The  adver¬ 
tising  manager  triples  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  photographer. 


San  Diego 

One  thing  seemed  certain  to 
Merriman  Smith  at  the  60th  an¬ 
niversary  convention  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  here  this  week:  you 
couldn’t  solve  the  nation’s  com¬ 
plex  problems  with  simple  an¬ 
swers.  It  was  all  balled  up  in  a 
tangle  of  yarn  that  would  re¬ 
quire  patience,  common  sense, 
scholarship,  intelligence,  and 
above  all  fortitude  and  forbear¬ 
ance  to  unravel. 

Unfortunately,  not  many  of 
these  qualities  were  discernible 
to  the  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al’s  White  House  reporter, 
especially  among  those  demon¬ 
strating  and  shouting  the  loud¬ 
est  for  changes  in  economic, 
government  and  social  structure. 
But  while  they  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  discord,  it  would  be 
shortsighted  for  the  rest  of  us 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

What  is  common  sense? 

Smith  told  delegates  to  the 
journalistic  society  convention 
that  “the  world  in  which  we 
live  is  no  longer  a  sharply  de¬ 
fined  plus-or-minus,  black-or- 
white  proposition. 

“Reporters,  as  well  as  Presi¬ 
dents,  protestors,  senators  and 
scientists,”  he  added,  “must  live 
in  and  accept  an  era  of  constant 
change.  We  should  not  fight  or 
fear  re-arrangement  of  prior¬ 
ities  when  it  makes  common 
sense.” 

But  he  ended  with  a  question 
and  a  wager  that  delegates 
would  be  asking  it  at  their  120th 
annual  convention.  The  ques¬ 
tion?  “Just  what  is  common 
sense?” 

Smith  looked  at  reporters,  the 
newspapers,  senators,  demon¬ 
strators  and  the  news. 

“During  the  October  15  Viet¬ 
nam  Moratorium  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  front  of  the  White 
House,”  he  said,  “the  crowd,  by 
and  large,  was  orderly.  The  only 
violence  I  saw  was  minimal,  in¬ 
volving  a  small  grroup  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  moratorium.  I 
was  impressed,  however,  by  one 
group  of  young  people,  most  of 
them  white,  romping  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  chanting 
in  union,  ‘Two- four-six-eight . . . 
Organize  .  .  .  and  smash  the 
state.’ 

“They  were  too  old  for 
Mother  Goose,  but  not  quite  old 
enough  to  handle  the  rebuilding 
job  when  and  if  they  do  smash 
the  state. 

“A  few  days  later.  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  the  Wyoming 
Democrat,  speaking  in  Colorado, 


bemoaned  his  conviction  that  too 
many  Americans  no  longer  be¬ 
lieved  what  they  read  in  news¬ 
papers,  heard  on  radio  or  saw 
on  television, 

“McGee  blames  reporters  for 
not  taking  more  responsibility 
for  the  news.  He  regards  it  as 
shirking  responsibility  when  a 
reporter  says,  ‘I  report  the  news 
— I  don’t  make  it.’ 

In  the  public  interest 

“The  Senator  says  that  too 
often  we  report  statements  by 
public  figures,  including  those 
of  some  Senators,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  made,  and  with¬ 
out  balancing  their  words  with 
other  information  when  the 
subject  is  one  of  public  interest. 

“Take  Senator  McGee  at  his 
word  and  balance  his  statement 
in  the  name  of  responsibility 
and  public  interest.  For  one 
thing,  as  far  as  news  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  have  not  found  that 
Americans  increasingly  disbe¬ 
lieve  what  they  read,  see  and 
hear.  They  may  not  like  what 
they  read,  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Most  news  today  is  not 
exactly  happy-talk.  It  concerns 
war,  death,  disaster,  scandal, 
dissent,  name-calling,  inflation, 
divorce,  crime,  traffic  accidents, 
plane  crashes  and  taxes.  .  .  . 

“Since  the  invention  of  mov¬ 
able  type,  the  press  has  been 
under  more  or  less  constant  in¬ 
dictment  by  political  figures  and 
office-holders  for  not  telling  the 
truth,  or  at  least,  their  version 
of  it. 

“Nothing  matches  the  smok¬ 
ing  indignation  of  a  politician 
who  was  quoted  accurately  only 
to  have  the  public  jump  all  over 
him.  Then  we  hear  complaints 
about  being  quoted  out  of  con¬ 
text  or  twisted  meanings. 
Furthermore,  the  complaint  in¬ 
tensifies  when  a  politician  is  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  press  for  using  his 
high  station  or  government  po¬ 
sition  to  help  a  friend,  or,  in 
some  cases,  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  .  .  . 

Canoe  for  complaint 

“When  reporters  do  attempt 
to  include  depth  and  background 
and  something  of  the  other  side 
in  their  news  stories,  within 
time  limitations  of  increasingly 
fast  production,  this  also  leads 
to  complaints — some  from  sen¬ 
ators,  too.  Their  words  are  not 
always  printed  in  their  entirety 
— Heaven  forbid,  there  isn’t 
that  much  newsprint  or  air  time 
— nor  are  their  words  universal¬ 
ly  accepted  as  having  Biblical 


verity.  Therefore,  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  become  peevish, 

“This,  however,  is  a  durable 
constant  in  relations  between 
press  and  politicians.  Long  may 
it  continue.  Really,  we  are  good 
for  each  other  as  long  as  we 
do  not  accept  each  other  entire¬ 
ly.  ..  . 

No  license  lo  desiroy 

“After  all,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  no  license  to  destroy. 
Neither  is  freedom  of  speech  a 
license  for  our  officials  to  mis¬ 
lead  without  expecting  to  be 
caught  occasionally. 

“In  fact,  today’s  American 
press  is  the  nearest  thing  the 
people  have  to  a  lobby  for  their 
interests  before  lawmaking  and 
government  bodies  of  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

“With  no  intention  of  pick¬ 
ing  a  quarrel  with  the  Vice- 
president,”  Smith  included  some 
of  the  recent  statements  by  vice- 
president  Agnew  as  examples  of 
“oversimplifying.”  Smith  com¬ 
mented  : 

“While  Mr.  Agnew  may  be 
more  right  than  wrong  when  he 
speaks  of  a  spirit  of  national 
masochism,  he  may  be  too  nar¬ 
row  in  his  assignment  of  blame. 

“Undoubtedly,  there  are  num¬ 
erous  impudent  snobs  abroad  in 
this  land  who  accept  nothing 
but  their  own  prejudicial  view¬ 
points.  But  this  goes  well  beyond 
young  America.  The  impudent 
snobs  may  be  found  on  every 
level  of  our  society — omnipotent 
oafs  who,  because  this  country 
does  enjoy  such  affluence  of 
freedom,  put  themselves  above 
recorded  fact,  history  and  phi¬ 
losophy  to  support  beliefs  often 
based  on  ignorance  and  nur¬ 
tured  by  intolerance. 

“There  can  be  no  question  that 
there  are  many  dissenters  today 
and  that  many  of  them  could 
hb  regarded  as  snobs.  But  ef¬ 
fete? 

Frankly,  I  .see  nothing  ef¬ 
fete  about  a  man  holding  a 
lighted  Molotov  cocktail  in  his 
hand.” 

• 

City  editor  moves 
to  PR  job  at  bank 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

John  W.  Jamison,  city  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  News  for  al¬ 
most  three  years,  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
North  Carolina  National  Bank 
this  week.  J.  Kenneth  Clark,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  said 
Jamison  will  have  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  community  activities  in 
the  27  communities  in  which 
NCNB  has  offices. 

Jamison,  a  38-year-old  native 
of  Charlotte,  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Ben  Shulman  dies; 
victim  of  mugging 

A  funeral  service  for  Ben 
Shulman,  62,  president  of  Ben 
Shulman  Associates  Inc.,  agents 
for  the  sale  of  printing  machin¬ 
ery,  took  place  Sunday,  Nov- 
em^r  9,  at  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Shulman  died  November  6  as 
a  result  of  injuries  sustained  in 
a  mugging  and  robbery  October 
28  in  Washington,  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  conference.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  cerebral  injury  and  died 
of  a  blood  clot. 

A  native  of  Rochester,  Shul¬ 
man  organized  his  New  York 
City  firm  in  1944.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Rhea  Shulman; 
two  daughters,  a  sister,  and 
four  brothers. 

*  *  • 

David  S.  Austin,  81,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  and  retired  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  political  and  hotel  report¬ 
er;  Oct.  28. 

*  *  * 

Creighton  E.  Gatchell,  69, 
administrative  assistant,  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  and  for¬ 
mer  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Broadcasting  Services; 
Oct  17. 

«  *  • 

Rohan  C.  Duchemin,  64,  re¬ 
tired  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cape  Breton  (N.S.) 
Post;  recently. 


B.  Gilmore  Iden,  84,  retired 
(1960)  editor  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  and  a  journalist 
for  50  years;  Oct.  27. 

*  «  * 

Daniel  R.  Ulmer,  44,  sports 
slotman  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun;  Oct.  24. 

*  «  * 

Merlin  Greer.  Brown,  59, 
publisher  of  the  Southern  UtaJi 
Free  Press,  Hurricane;  Oct.  22. 

*  *  * 

Earl  D.  Johnson,  64,  prop¬ 
erty  manager  for  the  Keams- 
Tribune  Corp.  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corp.,  Salt  Lake 

City;  Oct  22. 

*  •  * 

Earl  E.  Houdek,  76,  former 
editor  of  the  Rockford  (Iowa) 
Register,  Oct.  20. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  Evans  Jr,  62, 
editor  of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times  for  10  years;  former 
sports  i^ndter;  Nov.  7. 

*  *  • 

Verne  E.  Buchanan,  77,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Auburn  (Ind.) 
Evening  Star;  Nov.  4. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  P.  Shepherd,  76, 
former  officer  of  Basil  L.  Smith 
System  Inc.;  Nov.  9. 

«  «  * 

George  E.  Carvell,  75,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Nov. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Servina  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Rosebura,  Oreaon  97470 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY— LA.  Gross 
$60M ;  tl2.6M  down;  offset  produced. 
Newsi>aper  Ser.  Co.,  21S  Curtis  St., 
Jenninas,  La.  70546.  Ph:  (318)  824- 
0475. 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  lovely  small  N. 
C.  community.  Ideal  for  husband/wife. 
$25,000  cash  or  mostly  cash.  Box  1804, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXCHLLB2<T  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
exceptional,  youna,  aaKressive  news¬ 
paperman  who  really  wants  to  make 
his  fortune.  Larae  offset  weekly  printed 
in  central  plant  arosaina  $100,000  an¬ 
nually  in  sixth  laraest  city  in  Illinois. 
No  real  estate  to  buy.  Owner  burdened 
with  other  unrelated  business  interests 
and  must  sell,  ^x  1802,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 

NETS  $15,000 — Exclusive  Midwest 
weekly.  Owners  want  to  retire;  will 
sell  for  80%  under  aross.  $15,000  down. 
Larry  Towe  Aaency,  472  Fletcher, 
Winter  Park.  Fla.— 82789. 

YOUR  CHOICE  of  two  western  county- 
seat  weeklies.  One  has  3-unit  offset 
press.  $50,000  down  and  $40,000  down. 
Both  $90,000  down,  Eamina  $57,000 
year.  J.  A.  Snyder  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

LOS  ANGELES  community  weekly  in 
arowth  area — areat  for  man/wife  com- 
to  or  eneraetic  publisher.  Low  down, 
aood  terms  to  riaht  party.  Principals 
only.  Box  1837,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

TWO  FLORIDA  WEEKLIES;  also  do 
typesettina  and  paste-up  for  other  pub¬ 
lications.  $45,000^ — $20,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  on  payments  with  no  interest.  Box 
1823,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


George  M.  Easter,  65,  former  j 
reporter  and  librarian,  Deseret  i 
News  (Salt  Lake  City) ;  Oct.  31. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


- FOR  SALE - 

Long-time  sstablishsd  wsskly,  located 
in  Lakewood,  Ocean  County,  NJ., 
midway  to  N.Y. — Atlantic  City,  I- 
hour  to  PhiladsIphia.  Can  prove  un¬ 
limited  potential.  Can  you  prove 

Sualifications — but  short  on  cash? 

ontact  owner:  Philip  Maimons,  212 
Hoopsr  Avs.,  Toms  River,  N.J.— 
08753.  Ph;  (201)  347-0047  before  t 
AM  or  after  4  PM,  or  (201)  244-2500. 


JM 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  EISTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  M,  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W,  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y,  10010. 


SPIRITED  AD  HAN  seeks  to  buy 
profitable  weekly;  partnership  O.K. 
Lots  of  ad  ideas.  Box  1871,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


Cartoons  Wanted 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  by  artists  of 
the  18th,  19th  and  20th  century.  Comic, 
imlitical,  editorial — maicaxine  and  news¬ 
paper.  Will  purchase  single  drawings 
or  complete  collections.  Box  182,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Pa. — 18039. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

VEamON  V.  PAINE 
Dai  ly  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professionai.  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  saie  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  313)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33315.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


NEXSOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEHCHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


COUNTY-IJEAT  DAILY  in  4-year  col¬ 
lege  city  with  $42,000,000  annual  retail 
sales  —  6,000  circulation.  Permissive 
terms  on  price  of  $700,000.  Include 
financial  qualifications.  J.  A.  Snyder 
Newspai)er  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  ft  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  Ill. 

WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
Gross  $48M — $66M  includes  building. 
Sellers  ft  Hogue.  1415  E.  University 
Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 85201. 


MICHIGAN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
grossing  over  $80,000.  Will  sell  for 
$20,000  down  plus  percentage  of  gross, 
nr  will  consider  partner  with  small 
down  payment  to  buy  in  gradually. 
Write  Box  1866,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

GROWING  CHAIN— A  jewel  of  three 
adjoining  weeklies;  10,000  circulation 
paid  ;  complete  modem  wrf)  offset  plant, 
cold-type;  all-new  equipment  in  mod¬ 
ern,  air-conditioned  building.  $200,000 
volume  with  potential  to  go  daily  in 
burgeoning  area  within  60-miles  Chart 
Area  2  metro  city.  Beautiful  country 
area.  Owner  has  other  interests  de¬ 
manding  time.  Only  buyers  with  at 
least  $50,000  down  payment  need  ap¬ 
ply,  Write  Box  1876,  Elditor  ft  Pul^ 
lisher. _ 

DAILY  in  No.  Calif.  1.500  circulation 
can  be  doubled.  Mel  Ho^ll,  Bkr.,  1388 
N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


EXPERIENCTED  PUBLISHER  ha<^  site- 
able  cash  to  purchase  daily  or  large 
weekly  newspaper  with  proven  prom 
record  in  warm  resort  area,  Incl'iding 
Carribbean.  Box  1861,  Elditor  ft  Pub 
lisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


CLASSIFlEID  SHOPP EIR — Unusuiii  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  a  growing,  profitaM 
classified  shopper  in  Central  N.J.  arts. 
Current  estimated  billings  at  $20,000 
a  year  while  being  operated  only  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Unlimited  potential! 
Interested  parties  write:  The  Merchan¬ 
dise  Elxchange.  P.O.  Box  118,  Somer¬ 
set,  N.J.— 08878,  or  call  (201)  249-24U 
between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 


FAST-GROWING  LOCAL  MAGAZINE 
Unique,  high-quality  magazine  serving 
one  of  the  country’s  fastest-growing 
metropolitan  areas.  After  four  years 
of  publication,  excellent  acceptance 
has  been  achieved  with  advertising 
volume  for  year  more  than  125%  ahead 
of  last  year.  Despite  increases,  full  po¬ 
tential  has  barely  been  tapped.  Elxoel- 
lent  acquisition  for  publisher  interested 
in  local  or  regional  consumer  publica¬ 
tions,  or  for  individual  who  would  liks 
to  run  the  whole  show  himself.  Chart 
Area  6.  For  full  details,  write  Box 
1857,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Correspondents 


PRESS  RELEASES  —  Let  us  cover 
Washington  for  you.  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  news  releases  from  ALL  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  mailed  out  of  town 
daily — only  $25/month  plus  postage. 
CTHTTENDEN  PRESS  SERVICE.  1067 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 
C.— 20004.  (202)  737-4434. 


Features  Available 


Score  a  beat  with  NEWSBEIATl  Top 
ideas  for  the  enterpriser!  Usable 
samples — $2.  Newsfeatures  Associates, 
1812  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 63122. 


"FOOLS,  DETVILS  and  MADMEN’’— 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  ADD  NEIW  SPARKLE  to 
your  newspaper?  Try  humor — specifi¬ 
cally,  "CURRENT  COMEDY"— the  op 
iginal  and  topical  humor  service  now 
available  for  the  first  time  to  news- 
paiwrs.  Send  for  free  sample  to:  Head¬ 
liner  Publications,  300  New  Jersey 
Ave.,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


COVER  WASHINGTON 
ON  A  "nGHT  BUDGET 
Newspackagre  desigrned  by  former  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  city  editor.  This 
service  offers  features,  depth  articles, 
interpretation,  and  spot  news  slanted 
toward  community  newspaper  audience. 
Box  1836,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 


"STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS” 
Daily  or  weekly.  Hix  Features,  Box 
1788,  Hollywood,  Calif.— 90028. 


WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLGA 
will  increase  your  readership.  In  over 
100  newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FTIEIB.  Write:  Queen 
City  Publishers.  724  S.  Braun  St., 
Denver,  Colo. — 80228. 


WANT  TO  AWAKEN  TOUR  KEADEBil 
Provocative,  "new"  column,  750  to  1,* 
000  words,  being  offered  to  weekly  pub 
Ushers.  Facts  on  current  issues  gatb 
ered  from  extensive  study  and  research; 
hard-hitting,  caustic  commentary,  wrib 
ten  to  stimulate  thought.  Standard 
rates.  Box  1886,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

"’niE  COUNSELOR"— Weekly.  Case 
studies.  Book  of  the  Week  and  con¬ 
fidential  reader’s  service.  76  Highland 
Ave.,  Middletown,  N.Y. — 10940. 
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VEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Featuret  Available 


MACHINERY  &  SUPWJES 
Material  For  5aie 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 

Preues  &  Machinery 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


“SKI  TIPS” — funny  new  weekly  ski 
eolu-nn  seared  to  recreation  skiers.  Ap- 
■senns-  Amusins-  Write  for  samples, 
tti  Tips,  66  Navy  SU.  #113,  Venice, 
Cklif.— 92091. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — Larse  selection  of 
auellent  trade-ins  for  rent-iease,  or 
Ibr  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
msc.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
nUNTCRAIT  REPRESEINTATIVES 
lU  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


RJSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
computers,  FHN  Business  Products, 
IMO  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


OOMPUTER-^USTAPE  SR.  Model 
109021,  S#  1100.  Includes  (3)  BRPE 
Punches,  (2)  Digatronic  Readers  and 
(1)  Spare  Parts  Kit.  Computer  used 
osly  17  months.  Contact  H.D.  Osteen, 
Jr.,  The  Daily  Item,  20  N,  Magnolia 
St.  Sumter.  S.C.— 29150.  Ph:  (AC 
N*)  778-6055. 


SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  baaed 
vith  jm.Duralumin  Newspaper  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina.  Ohio— 44256. 


PHOTON  200-B  in  perfect  operating 
esndition.  This  2-year-old  unit  was  used 
one  shift  per  day  for  a  year  and  one- 
hslf  shift  per  day  for  another  year. 
Price  842,600.  Contact  John  Dille,  III, 
THE  ELKHART  TRUTH,  421  S.  Sec¬ 
ond  St.,  Eikhart,  Ind.— 46514.  Ph: 
(tl9)  622-0050. 


L.  ft  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
ITS  In  use  all  over  the  U.S.  and  foreign 
countries.  “Ask  the  man  who  uses 
thorn. ”  8111.50  to  8128.75.  None  better 
It  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  ft  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
120  Church  St..  Elkin,  N.C.  28621 
World’s  largest  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
(AC  919)  835-2879 


POR  SALE:  Justowriter  composer  and 
ryoducer.  Composer  adjusted  to  drive 
ATF  photo  typesetter:  8-pt.  news  face 
on  reproducer;  used  very  little ;  82,500. 
Alaska  Northwest  Pub.  Co.,  130  2nd 
Ave.  South,  Edmonds,  Wash. — 98020. 
Ph:  (206)  744-4111.  First  come — first 
Nrved. 


Mailroom  Equipment 


6-STATION  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Compiete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 


BEJN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
«0  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  OX-7-4690 


Material  For  Sale 

f  POLYETHYLENE  RIBBONS, 
Ouslity  tested  and  fuily  guaranteed, 
wmparable  to  IBM  5121  and  Friden 
OECUTIVE.  Only  85.50  per  dozen. 
Superior  Life  Nylon — full  18  yards — 
•nly  816.00  per  dozen.  Call  or  write 
(109)  428-3223— FHN  Business  Prod- 
*cts,  1500  King  Highway,  Cherry  Hill, 
Nj.  -08034. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


PUBUG  AUCTION  | 

NEWSPAPER  PUNT  j 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  2STH  ; 
10:30  A.M.  SHARP  | 

At:  299  Lafeyette  St.,  | 
Bridgeport,  Com.  | 

HOE  4-COLOR  6-UNIT  PRESS.  JM/i"  ! 
cut-off  end  IV/i"  to  IS”  web  width.  | 
Capacity  from  4  to  40  tab  and  2  | 
to  20  standard.  Spaed  to  31,000  per  | 
hour.  I 

HOE  2-COLOR  2-UNIT  PRESS.  Rl'/i"  • 
cut-off  and  IS'/,"  to  15"  wab  width.  I 
Capacity  from  4  to  32  tab  and  2  to  I 
16  standard.  Spaed  to  26,000  par  ■ 
hour.  J 

DUPLEX  6-UNIT  BLACK  ft  SPOT  ! 
COLOR  PRESS.  2|i/i"  cut-off  and  I 
l3'/j"  to  16'/:"  wab  width.  Capacity  | 
from  4  to  72  tab  and  2  to  68  stan-  | 
dard.  Speed  to  38.000  par  hour.  | 
(IS)  INTERTYPES  including  MODELS  8 
•'V— C-3,  C-4.  F-2-2,  P-4-2.  G-4,  8 

G-4-4,  "H"  and  "B";  LINOTYPE  8 

Models  8  and  14;  (5  machines  equip-  8 
pad  with  TTS  operating  units.  All  8 
Linos  and  Intartypes  equipped  with  I 
else,  pots;  many  with  quaddars);  I 
MANY  FONTS  OF  LINO  AND  IN-  • 
TERTYPE  MATS;  EXTRA  INTERYPE  ■ 
AND  LINO  MAGS,  full  and  splits;  ■ 
(2)  FAIRCHILD  HS  Tapa  Parforators.  ■ 
LUDLOW  DEPARTMENT  with  2  CAS-  ! 
TERS,  CABS,  SUPERSURFACER  AND  I 
MATS;  (2)  ELROD  SHpeastars  "E"  ■ 
and  "F";  ’  (4)  VANDERCOOK  Proof  I 
Presses,  Models  13-28,  219  and  325G;  : 
(6)  HAMMOND  "Glidar"  Saws,  varl-  ! 
ous  models;  (2)  HAMILTON  Electric  ! 
Page  Storage  Cabinets.  I 

BINDERY  includes  42"  Power  Paper  | 
Cutter;  Paper  Drill;  Wire  Stitcher;  8 
Baum  22"  x  28"  Folder;  Perforator,  8 
etc.  8 

Many,  many  other  Typesetting,  Com-  8 
posing  Room,  Press  Room  and  Mis-  8 
callaneous  Newspaper  Plant  items  too  8 
numerous  to  mention.  8 

INSPECTION;  I 

Morning  of  sale  from  8 :S0  A.M.  8 
and  by  appointment;  NOTE;  25*/»  8 
deposit  cash  or  certified  check  wtll  I 
be  required  8 

CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST  8 

MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO.  I 

"Tlw  Prletliig  ledestry'c  I 

Aeetleeaert"  I 

37  Warrtn  St.,  } 
New  York,  N.Y.  1 0007  i 

(AC  212)  964-1370  ■ 


ELROD,  electric  pot,  11  molds,  Mar- 
gach  fe^er.  No.  E4708E.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Timas. 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  FRIDEN  LCCVF 
punchers  for  6.  7  or  8-leveI  tai>e.  With 
strad  units.  Used  on  713-10.  Contact 
W.  R.  Stabler,  P.O.  Box  150,  Napa, 
Calif.— 94568.  Ph:  (707)  226-3711. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3656 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 
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GOSS  ANTI-FRICmON  PRESS 
6  Units  22%“  cut-off,  90*  stagger,  8- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  undar-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  preas  geared  for 
62,600  per  hour.  Available  80  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


16-PAGE  GOSS  Duplex  Tubular  with 
complete  stereo  equipment;  also  Klis- 
chogrraph.  Make  offer  to  Herbert 
Feather,  News,  Snyder,  Texas — 79549. 


S(X)TT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21^  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  du^  8/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors:  Reels  ft  Pasters;  Trackage 
ft  Tumables. 

Located;  N.  Y.  Poet 
Available;  Now! 

Priced;  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  SU,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTEK  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  —  22%  —  23  9/16 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

COLOR  KING  OR  NEWS  KING  unit 
and  60-inch  roll  stand.  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  Union  City,  Tenn. — 38261. 


USED  ROSBACK 
NEWSPAPER  INSERTER 
Ph:  (218)  761-3740  Mr.  Williams 


HELP  WANTCP 
Academic 


EXPERIENCED  TEACTHER,  Master’s 
degree  or  higher,  for  growing  news¬ 
paper,  radio-television  news  curricula. 
Progressive  Mid-South  city.  Advance¬ 
ment  opportunity  for  right  person.  Con¬ 
tact  Dr.  John  McLemore,  Northeast 
Louisiana  State  College,  Monroe.  La. — 
71201. 


EDI’TOR-WRITER  to  direct  college 
publications.  Minimum  of  two  years  ex- 
I>erienca  necessary.  Up  to  810,000.  Send 
resume  to  Richard  K.  Brunner,  Dir.  of 
College  Information,  Muhlenberg  Col¬ 
lege,  Allentown,  Pa. — 18104. 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  with  capability  and 
experience  to  administer  American- 
manag^  English  language  daily  news- 

f>aper  in  Southeast  Asian  country.  No 
anguage  requirement.  Must  be  well- 
grounded  in  cold-tsrpe  offset  process. 
Unique  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Blue  Chip  enterprise  with  large  growth 
potential.  Send  resum6  to  ^x  1767, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OFFICE  SUPERVISOR- Busy  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  agency,  serving  the 
help  wanted  needs  of  more  than  600 
industries  and  business  firms  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  seeks  knowledgeable 
individual,  to  coordinate  the  work  flow 
and  myriad  details  associated  with  the 
processing  of  more  than  60,000  ad¬ 
vertising  orders  yearly.  Should  be  used 
to  deadlines  and  have  proven  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Please  send  detailed 
r«sum6  of  education,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired  and  data  of  availability  to 
K-90.  P.O.  Box  2068,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19103. 


GENERAL  MANAGiHL 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weekliea  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  pro- 
cesr.  Send  resum6  to  Box  1320,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Publisher  of  outstanding  deep  South 
ABC  suburban  weekly  and  60,000  ad¬ 
vertiser  combination — I376M  gfroes  ■ 
looking  toward  retirement,  needs  cap¬ 
able  back-up  man  with  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  background.  Sal¬ 
ary  ana  commission,  or  bonus  and 
with  stock  participation  for  right  man. 
Box  1727,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


ENERGETIC  CM  for  progressive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  15,000 — a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscien¬ 
tious  carrier  boy  training.  Send  resumft, 
references,  salary  expectations.  Unusual 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  No  big-city  racial,  strike 
and  transportation  problems:  just  good 
living.  Box  1656,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinfi  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-wMks . $1.00  per  lint,  per  Issm 

3-wNkt . $1.10  per  lint,  per  Issue 

2-wMks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-wttk  .  $1.30  per  lint. 

Count  five  syeriee  wonts  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mall  service  en  box  numben  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answerini 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resumi  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organiations  an  still  do  so  by 
placing  ume  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressee  to  "ClassiBed  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  am- 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli- 
ation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
,  matter  for  you. 


"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remitfanee  should  accompany  clae- 
slflod  copy  whon  sabmtttod  for  pub¬ 
lication  unlots  credit  baa  been  et- 
tabllshod.l  * 

4-wecks .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-wHks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

l-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfaa  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  ate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  alumn  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Bex  numbers,  which  are  mailed  ach  day 
as  they  ate  received,  are  nlid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av#.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploso  2-70S0 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


Ditplay  Advertising 


Editorial 


FUTURE  UNLIMITED!  Growing 
group  has  several  circulation  manager 
openings  on  small  dailies  in  Zone  6. 
It  you  are  "stuck  in  a  rut”  get  your¬ 
self  out  and  on  to  a  great  future. 
Nice  towns — growing  markets.  Littie 
Merchant  sales  experience  necessary. 
District  Managers  replies  welcome*!. 
Send  complete  resume  (confidential)  to 
Box  1878,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


A  stning,  personable  DIRECTOR  for 
a  30,000  p.m.  daily  in  Zone  2.  Un- 
limiteil  opportunity.  Write  fully.  Box 
1885,  E<litor  £  Publisher. 

1.5-M  DAILY  in  Zone  4  looking  for  a 
"starter”  with  carrier  lioy  background. 
Go<k]  town— unlimited  future  with  our 
organization.  Write  Box  1862,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Vacancy 
now  exists  for  an  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  assistant  advertising  manager  for 
Lake  County's  No.  1  choice  daily  news¬ 
paper,  The  News-Herald.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  outstanding  future.  Must 
have  at  least  3  years’  experience  in 
selling  classified.  No  personal  problems. 
Apply  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas.  38879 
Mentor  Avenue,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Young  ag- 
grmive,  proven.  No  old-timers.  Good 
gains,  and  want  to  keep  growing. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
—88701. 


COME  GROW  WITH  US 
Classified  advertising  saiesman  to  join 
fastest-growing  oiieration  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Converting  to  offset  soon — new. 
modem  plant.  Coastal  Carolina  city  of 
66,000  offers  cleaner,  fresher  air,  sun¬ 
nier  skys,  milder  climate.  Give  record 
of  experience,  references  and  salary 
requirements  in  first  letter  to  Jacob 
Brinson.  CAM.  Star-News  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  840,  Wilmington,  N.C. — 
28401. 


CLASSIFIED  Display  Advertising 
Salesman  wanted  for  one  of  Southern 
California’s  fastest-growing  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Must  be  able  to  make  good, 
salable  layouts  and  handle  a  large 
volume  of  business.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion,  profit-sharing,  retironent  pro¬ 
gram,  life  and  health  insurance,  etc. 
Give  complete  qualifications  in  first 
letter  to  Mr.  L.  J.  Bentz,  The  Daily 
Report,  P.O.  Box  593,  Ontario,  Calif. 
91764. 

’PHONE  SOLICITOR— A  stable,  con¬ 
tinuing  year-round  job  for  good  phone 
solicitor  who  wants  a  permanent  home 
in  a  growing  suburban  market.  Base 
pay  tlOO-per-week  plus  bonus  assures 
any  experienced  phone  solicitor  |10,- 
000  to  $16,000  per  year.  All  fringe 
benefits.  EktJSt  Coast.  Write  Box  1852. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  non- 
metro  daily — 30,000  circulation  class — 
in  Zone  8.  Must  be  experienced  and 
good  producer.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Tell  us  what  you  can 
do  for  us  in  your  first  letter.  Box  1780, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  YOUR  POTENTIAL  UNTAPPED? 


I -  So  Is  Ours!  - 1 

We’ve  got  classifieds  coming  out  of  our  ears,  with  nothing  in-be¬ 
tween!  We  need  someone  who  can  fill  that  gap — an  experienced 
man  eager  to  move  up  to  the  challenge  and  opportunity  of  manag¬ 
ing  Classified  Department  for  successful  growth-oriented  daily 
newspapers  well-established  in  Northwest  area,  metropolitan  Chi¬ 
cago’s  fastest-growing  suburban  market. 

Our  new  C.A.M.  must  be  qualified  to  mold  present  22-member  de¬ 
partment  into  an  aggressive  sales  team  able  to  further  build  and 
improve  upon  award-winning  classified  section  now  billing  over 
5-million  lines — with  unlimited  and  untapped  potential! 

These  prestige  newspapers  are  currently  engaged  in  major  expan¬ 
sion  and  development.  Progressive  management,  competent  per¬ 
sonnel,  modern  offices,  attractive  company  benefits  including 
profit-sharing. 

If  you're  our  man,  tell  us  about  yourself  in  strict  confidence.  Sub¬ 
mit  details  to: 

Stuart  R.  Paddock,  Jr. 


PADDOCK  PUDUCATIONS,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  277,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 


Display  Advertising 


AD  SALESMAN — Top  pay — all  fringe 
benefita.  Step  up  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  toon.  Mo<tem,  gas-heated  home 
with  garage  available— $76  monthly. 
We  pay  your  moving  expense.'.  Write 
details;  strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 
46714.  James  C.  Barbieri,  Business 
Mgr.,  'phone  (219)  824-0822. 


A  FAST-GROWING,  6-DAY  DAILY 
in  Zone  6  is  seeking  two  top-flight  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salesmen  to  handle 
top  accounts  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  counties  in  the  United  States. 
Several  colleges  in  the  area,  excellent 
schools,  ideal  living  conditions,  full 
benefits,  pension,  retirement,  plus  life 
insurance  and  Blue  Cross.  'Top  salary 
plus  bonus.  Send  complete  resumO  to 
Box  1844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  esUb- 
lished  R.  I.  weekly  newspaper.  Must 
be  qualified.  Minimum  salary:  $10,000. 
Opportunity  for  greater  earning  ca¬ 
pacity,  Modern  plant  for  production  of 
newspaper.  Write  Box  6063,  Providence, 
R.I.— 02904. 

DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER,  experienced, 
strong  in  sales,  promotion  and  man¬ 
agement.  Able  to  withstand  thorough 
investigation.  6-day  paper,  approxi¬ 
mately  20M  in  CThart  Area  9.  $180 
week  to  start,  fringes.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Situation  not  critical, 
will  wait  for  right  man.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Medium  daily  and  several  other  papers 
with  enormous,  almost  unique,  growth 
potential  needs  go-get-em  promotion- 
oriented  ad  director  capable  of  being 
business  manager.  Suburban  competi¬ 
tive  experience  helpful,  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Zone  2  area  not^  for  pleasant 
living.  Up  to  $30,000 — depending  on 
what  you  can  show  me.  Write  Box 
1841,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers 
in  EI£P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Dally  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 

ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  TOP-FLIGHT, 
suburban  newspapers  in  a  rapidly-ex¬ 
panding  market  is  seeking  an  outstand¬ 
ing  individual  to  sell  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  includes  such  things  as 
business  pages,  anniversary  editions, 
open  houses  and  many  other  tried  and 
tested  feature  pages  and  sections.  This 
man  should  be  at  least  40  years  of  age 
with  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  with  emphasis  on  selling. 
A  good  draw  plus  commission.  He  must 
have  a  late  model  ear  and  have  no 
personal  problems.  Paid  interview.  All 
fringe  benefits.  Needed  immediately! 
Write  Box  1864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BE  AN  AD  MANAGER? 
Show  us  what  you  can  do  as  an  ac¬ 
count  representative  and  the  job  could 
he  yours.  We  don’t  need  a  high-pressure 
salesman,  just  good  basic  knowledge 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Contact: 
General  Mgr.,  The  Daily  Press.  Ash¬ 
land,  Wise.— 64806. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
expanding  Florida  weekly.  Going 
twice  weekly  as  soon  as  we  find  right 
man.  fiend  full  resum6  to  O.  B.  Brice, 
Lake  Wales  News,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. — 
SSS-IS. 


N-ATIONAL  AD 
SALESMAN 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  Oklahoma's  largest  and 
leading  newspapers,  have  an  opening 
for  a  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Must  have  1-3  years  experience  In 
retail,  classified  or  national  advertising 
sales. 

If  intereste*!  and  qualified,  write,  call 
collect  or  apply  in  person  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  OKLAHOMAN  AND  TIMES 
600  N.  Broadway— (AC  405)  CE  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  26125 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Must  know  paste-up  layout  and  have 
sales  experience.  17,000  suburlwn  daily. 
Salary,  car  allowance,  and  incentive. 
Send  resumi  and  salary  requirements 
to  Advertising  Mgr.,  The  Examiner. 
P.O.  Box  458,  lndei>endence.  Mo. — 
64051. 

PULITZER  PRIZE 
PUBLISHER 
WANTS  AD  MANAGER 
TO  MATCH 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley  city 
of  36,000.  Mfill  compete  with 
big-town  salary,  bonus  benefits 
for  the  right  man. 

WRITE  BOX  1860. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

Science  writer  for  interpretive 
reporting  from  corporate  head- 
quarters  in  Rochester  of  Kodak 
research  results,  scientific 
achievements,  events.  Collage 
degree  needed  plus  such  profes¬ 
sional  experience  as  two  or 
three  years  of  reporting  science 
news  or  writing  science  fea¬ 
tures  for  daily,  wire  service,  or 
magazine.  Could  be  real  career 
opportunity. 

Send  letter  or  resumd,  current 
salary,  writing  samples  (return¬ 
able)  to  W.  R.  Lewis.  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  Rochester,  N.Y.  14660 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


A  CHANCE  for  a  young,  eager  re¬ 
porter  to  learn  and  earn  in  a  small 
Central  Indiana  daily.  New  plant,  new 
offset  press  and  new  ideas  are  ready 
for  the  right  person.  Bill  Allen,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Plain  Dealer,  Wabash, 
Ind.— 46992. 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN— who  has  had 
basic  experience  and  is  ready  for  top 
reporting  job  on  small,  progressive, 
Northern  Ohio,  offset  daily  that  ap¬ 
preciates  writing  ability,  incentive  and 
imagination — seeks  sound,  honest  re¬ 
porter  for  hard  news,  with  desire  to 
do  some  digging  and  develop  new  ideas. 
Cal!  Jack  Brown  (AC  419)  662-4241, 
for  full  data. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  BEEF  CATTLl 
knowledge  plus  top-notch  editorial 
skills  requir^  for  managing  editor. 
Send  complete  reeumd — editorial  and 
layout  samples,  salary  requirements  to: 
The  Shorthorn  World,  16  S.  Locust  St, 
Aurora,  Illinois — 60606. 


SCHOLASTIC  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
rapidly-growing  newspaper  in  North¬ 
west  N.  J.  Must  know  or  be  willing  to 
learn  all  phases  of  sports  reporting 
and  editing;  column  possible.  Good 
salary,  benefits,  future.  Fine  residential 
area.  State  all  iMirticulars  to  Sports 
Editor  Jack  Prather,  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  19-21  High  St.,  Newton,  N.J. 
—07860. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Massachusetts  daily — near  Boston- 
seeks  qualified  copy  editor ;  experience 
preferred.  Good  pay.  company  bene¬ 
fita;  87V6-hour.  5-day  week.  Box  1808, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  BDCCEPnoNAL  OPPORTUNITY! 
Wanted ;  A  managing  editor  on  out¬ 
standing  daily  in  progressive  Midwest 
city  of  20.000.  Very  liberal  fringe 
benefits.  Salary  open.  An  editorial  po¬ 
sition  with  a  future  chance  of  execu¬ 
tive  advancement.  Company  also  op¬ 
erates  radio  station  and  commercial 
printing  plant.  Opening  due  to  retire¬ 
ment  of  present  editor  Jan.  1.  Inquiries 
will  be  strictly  confidential.  Box  1790, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUNNY  FLORIDA  beckons  you.  Work 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter  and 
enjoy  beach  of  Florida  East  Coast  city. 
Bent  the  snow  by  writing  Box  1716. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years  exywrience  for  tJW 
growing  morning  daily  with  61,000 
circulation.  Send  resumd,  salary  r* 
quirements  to:  F.  G.  Spencer.  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
N.J.— 08602. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Young.  enerKetie 
person  to  join  lively  staff  which  » 
heavy  on  local  coverage,  but  slw 
staffs  major  N.Y.C.  sports  events.  Good 
pay,  benefils.  Write  or  call  Edw.  Casey, 
Daily  Advancem  Dover,  N.J. — 07801. 

(AC  201)  866-3000. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTERS— COPY  READERS 
fi  hav«  openinn  for  two  reporter* 
lid  two  copy  editor*  with  minimum 
i  two  year*  experience.  We  need 
Miv  men  with  proven  ability  who  are 
iBbit  ou*  for  advancement.  Excellent 
^r: unity  for  the  risht  people.  Box 
Editor  &  Publieher. 


liOOKING  TO  MOVE  AHEAD  T 
in  you  workins  on  a  email  daily  or 
le^l-  and  interested  in  joinins  a 
il,M0-plu*  afternoon  daily  in  Central 
S>w  Jereey  that  i*  moving  ahead?  The 
gome  New*  in  New  Brunewick  ha* 
■m  opening*  for  reporter*  on  it*  night 
ide.  All  company  benefit*  are  fully 
aid.  Call,  or  *end  your  resumd  to; 
idsonnel  Dir.,  The  Home  New*,  P.O. 
Sox  651,  New  Brunewick,  N.J. — h890S. 
?b;  (AC  201)  645-4000. 


young  REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN 
lor  community  newspaper  in  thorough- 
bad  horse,  suburban  county  near  D.C. 
Police,  courts,  feature*  beat.  $120  to 
lUrt.  Prepaid  insurance.  Camera  ex- 
peienee  useful  but  not  essential.  Send 
Momd.  Box  1712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 
I  drafted  from  Zone  2.  Metro  P.M. 
oMds  replacements.  Prefer  exi>erieneed. 
Pijp  and  professionalism  among  the 
bat  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


tDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  R.I. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  top-notch  news- 
inn.  Paper  printed  by  offset  in  own 
plsat.  Salary:  $10,000.  Write  Box 
MS,  Providence,  R.I. — 02904. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
riteonsin  daily  needs  No.  2  man  for 
lii-man  department.  Desk  experience  a 
iwt.  Box  I86S,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VBtSATILE  NEWSMAN  for  roving 
r^orter-photographer  beat  on  Con- 
a^cut  A.M.-P.M.  daily.  Top  pay. 
bisefita  for  37*4-hour  work  week.  Com- 
puty  ear.  Write  Box  1824,  Editor  ft 
Piblisher. 


tIPORTER  for  60,000  afternoon  daily 
a  Philadelphia  area.  Starting  salary 
liH  for  3  years  of  experience,  $168 
for  4  soars  and  $196  for  6  years.  We 
Ar  hard  work,  high  standards,  pride 
i)  the  newspaper  and  pleasant  working 
eoaditions.  87V^-hour  week.  Send  re- 
nmd  to  Box  1847,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


(XINGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 
Fdr  Journalists.  A  nine-month  educa- 
tienal  program  beginning  in  November, 
IflO,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Participants 
sill  work  ax  full-time  aides  to  Mem- 
hn  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
itives  ud  Senate  or  on  the  staff  of  a 
Coagressional  Committee.  A  bachelor’s 
dgrree  and  at  least  two  years  profes- 
MBsl  news  experience  In  newsi>ai>ers, 
sagaxine,  radio  or  television  work  is 
nqoired.  Stipend  of  $6,600  with  al- 
'ewances  for  dependents,  .^plication 
hsdl  ine  December  1,  1969.  For  infor- 
Bttion  and  applications  write: 

1W  American  Political  Science  Assn., 
1627  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C,  20036 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  like  to  get  in  on 
tit  ground  floor  of  a  lively  32M-plu* 
Mwipaper  in  Zone  1  that  is  moving 
iito  a  new  plant  and  switching  to  an 
Rtiting  6-column  format  printed  on 
tW  most  modern  offset  equipment 
•railableT  We  have  a  vacancy  on  the 
>97  desk  and  in  sports;  neither  are 
hsd-end  Job*.  Box  1843,  EMitor  ft  Pub- 


UPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  expand- 
iW  morning,  evening  paper*,  combined 
dsculation  81.600  In  Savannah.  Ex- 
PMenoed  or  J-grads  preferred.  Young 
6tff,  opportunity  to  make  name,  gain 
■ftancement.  Modem  offloa.  Moderate 
jditOTial  policy.  City  loaded  with  Old 
woth  atmosphere,  history,  charm.  No 
dwt.  no  snow.  Near  beacliM  and  famed 
^en  Isles.  Send  resumd  to  Personnel 
Mee,  Savannah  News-Press,  Box  1088, 
Smnnah.  Ga.— 81402. 


HIPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  dally 
■^papers  in  ElftP  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Bperienoed  or  qualified  beginners, 
wed  complete  typewritten  resumd.  ref- 
■Wcp*  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
140  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  111. — 60603. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


Investigative 

REPORTER 


Lively  small  daily  in  Con¬ 
necticut  shorefront  town 
seeks  experienced  report¬ 
er  to  dig  in-depth  on  a 
series  of  community  prob¬ 
lems.  Competitive  rate  of 
pay. 


Write:  C.  Hill,  Editor 
The  Milford  Citizen 
Milford,  Conn. — 06460 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
news,  features.  Challenging  suburban 
assignment.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  growing  area.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Experience  preferred  will  con¬ 
sider  trainee.  Call  collect  (703)  244- 
8421  or  write  The  Daily  Press,  New- 
I>ort  News,  Va. — 23607.  Robert  B. 
Smith,  General  Mgr. 


REPORTERS  WANTED^Need  two  re¬ 
porters  for  news  bureau  covering  four 
Western  Connecticut  towns.  Experience 
preferred.  Must  have  car  (mileage 
paid).  Top  pay,  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Box  1830,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDI’TOR  —  Fast-growing 
Region  5  daily  needs  exiwrienced  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  to  build  high  quality  section. 
Box  1845,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Junior  editorial  writer  wanted  by  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Canada  close  to  U.S. 
border.  Near  Chart  Areas  2  and  6. 
Opportunity  for  liberal-minded  writer 
on  proirressive  major  circulation  imper. 
Degree  preferred;  some  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Box  1874,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs  young, 
eager  general  assiimmcnt  reporter  with 
some  experience  or  willing  to  learn. 
Write  to  David  K.  Fraser,  Managing 
Editor,  DeLand  Sun  News,  P.O.  Box 
1119,  DeLand.  Fla.— 32720. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 


Do  you  feel  you  have  reached  the  peak 
of  your  iwrformance  in  your  present 
job?  If  so,  we  are  looking  for  you. 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  chart  area  8  is  expanding 
oimrations  and  has  openings  for  quali¬ 
fied  young  people  for  all  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  news  department — re¬ 
porters,  copy  editors,  special  writers, 
and  artists.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  1888.  Editor  ft  Pub- 
blisher.  Salaries  are  better-than-aver- 
age  with  good  benefits  and  retirement 
program;  excellent  living  conditions. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


DESKMAN  OR  REPORTER  willing  to 
learn  desk  on  Gulf  Coast  afternoon  and 
Sunday  A.M.  daily.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions  ;  pension  plan,  hospitalisation, 
etc.  Appiy  in  writing  to  Editor,  The 
Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
—77640. 


TALENTED  WRITERS— a  now.  dy¬ 
namic  publishing  firm.  Area  1,  needs 
fast  and  crisp  writing  men  with  wire 
seiwice  experience,  and  strong  rewrite 
abilitin;  also  need  Ug>  desk  man; 
financial,  scientific  background  helpful. 
Very  good  opportunities  and  salaries. 
Box  1876,  Editor  ft  Pubiisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  anxious  to  grow 
with  North  Jersey  morning  daily  in 
new,  modem  plant ;  auto  essential. 
Box  1864,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


RAPIDLY-EXPANDING  GROUP  of 
community  dailies  seeks  reporters  and 
young  newsmen  who  are  anxious  to 
move  into  management.  If  you  have 
ability  and  desire  your  progress  will  be 
rapid.  Write  Bob  Paulos,  Hagadone 
Newspapers,  Coeur  d’  Alene,  Idaho 
83814. 


COLUMNIST  I 

Large,  metropolitan  daily  is  looking 
for  experienced  columnist  to  cover  local 
scene  with  off-beat  approach  and  over¬ 
all  interest  in  people  and  city  life. 
Apply  Box  1870,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
is  seeking  several  young  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters  with  at  least  two 
years  experience  on  daily  newspapers. 
Good  pay  and  benefits.  Writ*  Joseph 
Day.  The  Providence  Journal,  75 
Fountain  Street,  Providence,  R.I.  02902. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  growing  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  city  of  45,000.  Little 
League  to  Big  League  coverage  our 
policy.  Contact:  Elwin  G.  Greening, 
The  News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
— f6360. 


EXPANDING  PAPER,  AREA  8,  needs 
1  top  general  news  reporter;  1  limited 
experience  reporter ;  and  1  society  ed¬ 
itor.  Send  complete  resumi  to  Box 
1865,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDCPBRIENCBD  REPORTER  to  gather, 
write,  and  broadcast  local  news  for 
New  York  State  radio  station.  Salary 
open.  Box  1890,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  we’ll  give  you  free¬ 
dom  to  improve  an  already  fine  sports 
page  on  our  6-day  PM  in  a  sports- 
minded  and  outdoor  recreation-crazy 
resort  town  on  the  scenic  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It’s  more  than  a  40- 
hour-a-week-job  but  we’ll  pay  $187.60 
if  you  have  some  sports  writing  exi>*ri- 
ence  and  can  use  a  camera.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  samples  of  work  to; 
Managing  Editor.  SouUi  Haven  (Mich. 
—49090)  Daily  Trilaine. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


mLP  VANTCD 

Magazine  Repretentative 


m:LP  WANTTED 

PreMtmen^—Stereotypert 


HELP  WANTED 

Printarz 


BUSINESS 

REPORTER 

ChallenKins  poaition  for  an  ag- 
irreaaive,  fnu^natiTa  and  ex¬ 
perienced  business  reporter. 

Applicant  shculd  have  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  a  feelins  for  our  fast- 
rrowinz  and  speetacuiar  Oregon 
Country. 

Send  resumd  to  Personnel  Mgr., 
OREGON  JOURNAL 
Portland,  Oreg. — 97201 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  expanding 
staff  of  nation's  best  suburban  sports 
department.  There  will  be  desk  work, 
but  the  emphasis  will  be  on  prep  sports 
coverage  and  feature  assignments. 
Hustle,  imagination,  and  writing  abil¬ 
ity  are  the  prime  requirements.  Some 
experience  necessary.  The  pay  is  better- 
than-average.  Call  collect  for  Larry 
Dennis.  Sports  Editor  (312)  261-4300. 
or  write:  Pioneer  Press.  Inc.,  1232 
Central  Ave..  Wilmette.  Iliinois-^0091. 

E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 

NEWSPAPER 

In  Central  Indiana  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for: 

•  general  reporter 

•  copy  editor 

•  features  editor 

•  ad  saiesmen 

Write  or  wire  your  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range,  and  when 
you  could  become  available,  to 
Joseph  G.  Terry,  Wolf  A  Co.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 

Ph:  (312)  Financial  6-3200. 


femme  fatale  is  now  buying  short 
articles  (1000-1600  words)  which  will 
appeal  to  the  modem  young  woman. 
Appropriate  subjects  include  man-wom¬ 
an  relationshiiM.  careers,  travel,  sports, 
self-improvement,  beauty,  foods,  diets, 
entertainment,  personalities,  etc.  We’re 
stressing  the  glamour  and  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  life  of  today's  liberated 
woman.  Bonnie  Sorren.  femme  fatale, 
8660  N.  Lombard,  Franklin  Park,  Il¬ 
linois  60131. 

FREE-LANCE  WRITER.S  with  con- 
sumer  magazine  experience.  Must  have 
expertise  and  source  material  on  your 
subjert(s);  write  two-minute  scripts 
for  broadcast.  Submit  resumf  and 
sample  writing.  Box  1818,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NATIONAL  INFORMER  READER,  a 
monthly,  needs  Rabelaisian  fiction 
(2000  to  3000  words  long),  photos  and 
articles  that  will  appeal  to  a  national 
adult  reading  audience.  Andre 
L’Enfant,  NA'HONAL  INFORMER 
HEADER.  3811  W.  North  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  66647. 
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HIGH-GRADE  and  well-accepted  na¬ 
tional  fraternal  organization,  with 
many  members  in  every  state,  needs 
responsible  representative  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  select  souvenir 
convention  book.  (Contact ;  Charles 
UVmy,  1401  E  Dartmouth,  Englewood, 
Ck>lo.— 80110. 


Operatort—MachinisU 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop ;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experience  in  ITS, 
Electrons,  0>mets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale;  $166.10  for  85 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  0>.,  280 

Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 

MACHINIST — O>mpoeing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  exi>erienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers.  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions,  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.26  for 
36*4  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— The  chance 
of  a  lift-time  for  skilled  journeyman 
or  senior  apprentice.  $170-a-week  scale; 
open  shop;  suburban  Washington.  Call 
after  9  P.M.  collect  Mr.  LaPointe  (AC 
703)  524-3000. 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  (k>od  coun¬ 
try  living,  hours,  wages,  3-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  benefits,  for  experienced  ad  op¬ 
erator-machinist.  Write,  'phone  or 
write:  Publisher,  Daily  Eagle.  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.— 03743.  (603)  632-5121. 

MACHINLST  WANTED:  also  tepe 
puncher.  Day  situations,  35  hours,  7 
paid  holidays.  4  weeks'  vacation,  wel¬ 
fare  plan  and  industrial  pension  plan. 
All  Intertypes.  Write:  Harry  Sherer, 
Bayonne  'Times.  679  Avenue  C.  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.J. — 07002. 

BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispens¬ 
able.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00936. 

FOTOSEHTER  OPERATOlb— Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  30-minutes 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  shop.  Replies 
confidential.  Write:  Supt..  West  l^nd 
News.  Box  478,  West  Bend.  Wise. — 
53095. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
35-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183;  night 
scale  $189.25.  Must  be  experienced  in 
TTS.  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  ITS 
operating  units.  Linofllm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  men.  Call  or  write:  (jompos- 
ing  Room  Supt..  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co..  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 

7111. 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
exiterienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential,  need  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant; 
open  shop;  good  wages;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr.. 
Record  Stockman.  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6553. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR— Top  scale 
in  East  Cbast  suburb.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Foreman's  position  to 
become  open  shortly.  Open  shop.  Box 
1898.  Editor  It  Publisher. 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced, 
daily  newspaper;  day  work.  Opportunity 
tor  right  man.  36^-hour  week;  pleas¬ 
ant  working  and  living  conditions. 
(Contact  Edw.  Toll,  News-Sun,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  III. — 60086. 

LEITERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  ITie  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 48883;  or 
'phone  (419)  447-4455. 

ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  5-unit  Goes  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  629-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle.  Ind.— 47362. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspai>er. 
35-hour  week ;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 98102. 

PRESSMAN — Goss  Metro  Operation 
Top  opportunity  for  experienced  press¬ 
man  capable  of  learning  Goss  Metro 
offset  newspaper  press.  In  suburban 
location,  C^art  Area  #5.  Permanent 
position  in  expanding  pressroom.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  with  many  fringe  benefits, 
such  as:  paid  vacation,  free  hospital¬ 
ization,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
participating  life  insurance  and  paid 
hoiidays.  Write  (giving  phone  number 
so  you  can  be  interviewed  by  phono) 
Box  1842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  work,  stripping, 
and  platemaking.  Good  wage  scale  with 
employee  security  program.  Air-con¬ 
ditioned  plant.  All  benefits  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful.  growing  middle-size  community. 
Write  Box  240,  Princeton.  Illinois 
61356. 

OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  by  Florida  Coast  daily.  New 
Urbanite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact;  T.  A.  O'Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News.  1075  Central  Avenue,  Naples, 
Florida — 33940;  or  'phone  (M3)  649- 
3161. 


Printer! 

THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  tp  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  (Tbula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-mile8  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  85-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. — 92012.  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 

APPLICA'nONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  he  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans, 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,600,  Send 
complete  resum4.  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  64806. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBL 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN— Sulurbaa 
daily  newspaper  seeks  composing  fort- 
man  ...  a  top-notch  machin  -t-op- 
erator  who  wishes  to  move  up  the  UA 
der  mii^t  be  our  man.  The  cha;  .:e  of 
a  life-time  for  the  right  iwrsot.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  plus  bnussi 
based  on  page  cost  control.  East  'Toast 
Non-union.  We’ll  pay  moving  exi>cns«. 
Full  details  first  letter.  Write  Box 
1892,  Editor  &  l^blisber. 

CONVBR'HNG  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  on  letterpress  oiwration  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hsi- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—87662. 

EXPERIENCED  COMBINA'nON  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulatioB 
daily  located  in  Southeast  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insuranos, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations: 
37^-hour  5-day  week ;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio — 48920.  PhoM 
(216)  385-4545. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
exi>erience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Ebccellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowery  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 


Public  Relation! 


COMMUNICA’nONS  MANAGER 
Due  to  expansion  of  marketing  activ¬ 
ities,  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  has 
an  opening  for  a  communications  man¬ 
ager.  The  position  requires  background 
in  poultry  industry  plus  experience  in 
writing,  advertising,  public  relations 
and  other  related  activities.  Applicant 
must  have  B.S.  degree.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  liberal  fringe  benefit 
progrsuns.  Send  resumd  to:  Henry 
Thomason.  Dir.  of  Marketing,  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  286, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.— 14850. _ 

ASSISTANT  PUBLIC 
INFORMA’nON  DIRECTOR 
for  large,  private  university  in  New 
York:  prefer  8-4  years  news  writing 
experience  and  interest  in  science.  Send 
resumd  to  Box  1877,  Editor  A  Pub 


SC1EN(7E  WRITER — Young  joumalid 
to  assist  director  of  Science  News  In 
mid-Manhattan  public  relations  agency 
working  with  physician  speciality  or¬ 
ganization  and  space  research.  Ne^ 
release  writing  and  media  contact.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $8,000  to  $9,000  with  good  chance 
of  advancement.  Box  1872,  Editor  $ 
Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

,4dmini!trative 


DO 

YOU 

NEED 

ME? 

30-year-old  publisher  seeks  new  chak 
lenM  due  to  sale  of  l>aper.  Started  In 
bacKshop  at  early  age.  can  run  moM 
machines.  Earned  BS  in  journalisar 
printing,  then  went  into  advertising  and 
PR  as  account  executivs.  Went  back  to 
newspapering,  purchased  intersA 
guided  paper  to  27  state  awards  ta 
three  years  .  ,  .  earned  for  himself  ' 
advertising  awards  and  state's  higher 
editorial  award.  Converted  letterprs* 
shop  to  cold  type  and  web  offset.  Knows 
as  one  of  best  in  state. 

Active  in  civic,  state  and  national 
organizations  and  affairs.  Honest,  a£ 
srressive  and  talented.  One  who  can  ds 
the  job  for  you  in  management.  Aba 
to  invest  If  right  opportunity.  Ready  for 
immediate  move. 

WRITE  BOX  1858, 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
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Personnel  Avsilable 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPEai  CONTROLLER  and  ae- 
eountant,  with  tax  and  busineas  man* 
■cement  experience.  Box  1801.  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 


GENERAL  ALL  'ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 

From  back  ihop  to  Publiiher  of  a 
larce  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans. 
Excellent  experience  in  busineas,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion.  advertisinc,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  and 
property  manacement.  Can  handle 
commercial  printinc. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests.  Available  due  to  sale. 
Prefer  Areas  8-4-8-9.  but  will  consider 
any  area  for  richt  situation.  Box  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  rtiste— Cartoonists 


ARTIST-CARTOONIST,  seasoned  pro; 
esoellent  style,  ideas;  all  phases  of 
newspaper  art.  Box  1807,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PCTLITICAL  CARTOONIST 
Cominc  home.  Ace  26,  craduate  Illinois 
University  1966.  Daily  Illini  sUff  1962- 
Jane  1966 ;  free-lance  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  June-Oet.  1966;  now  staff  1st 
Division  paper.  Will  settle  any  area. 
Write  0.  Macintosh,  lllA  Stadium 
Blvd.,  Apt.  265,  Columbia,  Mo.— 45201. 


AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONIST, 
younc,  desires  position.  Cerebration- 
provokinc  Ideas  via  clean  art.  Samples. 
Pox  1883,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


TALENTED.  AWARD-WINNING  PRO 
available.  Ace  86.  Broad  experience, 
proven  ability;  knowledceeble  in  both 
offsK.  and  letterpress.  Seeking  oppor¬ 
tunity  compatible  with  my  credentials. 
Will  move  anywhere.  Box  1766,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AD  PRO  seeks  iXMition  small 
to  medium-sise  daily ;  10  years’  as  top 
salesman  and  manager.  Prefer  Zone  9. 
Box  1829,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  small 
or  medium-size  daily  ...  an  energetic 
idea  man,  thoroughly  capable  of  pro¬ 
motional  selling  and  staff  leadership 
and  direction.  23  years’  experience  all 
ihasei.  Available  two  week’s  notice. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  7,  8  9.  Write  Box 
1827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  looking  to  relocate  in 
Zone  1  or  2.  Presently  employed  on 
award-winning  newspaper.  Desires  a 
greater  challenge.  Salary  range:  $12,- 
900  to  $15,000.  Resum6  on  request.  Box 
1849,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


NEED  A  UNEAGE  BOOST? 

Am  a  hustling,  hard-working,  go-ntter. 
Prefer  progressive  i>aper  in  Southwest, 
vp  to  ro.OOO  circulation.  Reply  Box 
18S1,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
l5-year-o1d  assistant  manager  on  large 
Metro  daily  is  seeking  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  fu.'ure.  12  years’  experience 
in  classified  and  display ;  knowledge 
of  letterpress  and  offset.  Excellent  sales 
record.  If  you  are  looking  for  sonneone 
to  taka  over  your  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  give  it  the  leadership  and 
inspiration  needed  to  produce  more 
revenue,  contact  met  Resum6  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1889,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


News  editor.  34,  ten  years’  on  desk 
with  prise-winning  paper,  seeks  city 
desk  or  managerial  position.  Zona  9. 
$275  week  minimum.  Box  1748,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR. 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
or  REPORTER 

A  86-year-old  newspaperman 
with  15  solid  years’  experience 
in  all  phases  of  editorial  work 
— including  reporting  govern¬ 
ment  and  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  polities,  ^itorial  writing, 
editing,  editorial  department 
management. 

A  mature,  stable,  reliable  man 
with  ideas  and  imagination  who 
would  be  an  asset  to  any  news¬ 
paper  is  willing  to  relocate  any¬ 
where  in  U.S.  for  opportunity 
and  responsibility,  salary  and 
future. 

Available  Jan.  1.  Resumi  and 

?ua]ity  references  upon  request. 

nterview  necessary  before  ac¬ 
cepting  any  offer.  Box  1891, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  —  4% 
years’  on  all  desks  —  seeks  news 
sditor’s  position  on  35,000  circulation 
or  lass.  $10,000.  Box  1761,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


BDI’TORIAL  WRITER — Conservative, 
middle  80’s.  Skilled  in  layout,  make-up. 
Seeks  job  with  future  on  daily.  Zone 
8  or  4.  Box  1761,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Talented  professional, 
83,  seeks  permanent  iKwition.  Dozen 
years’  experience  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room.  Challenge,  opportuni^  vital.  Box 
1789,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ALERT.  IMAGINA'nVE, 
AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN. 

40,  experienced  as  reporter,  city  editor, 
managing  editor,  wishes  to  move  from 
California  to  East  or  Southeast.  Box 
1809,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  REPORTERS  who  can’t 
write,  writers  who  can’t  report?  Solid 
reporter,  23,  experience  on  43-M  Mid¬ 
west  daily,  wants  to  do  all  for  bright 
small  or  medium  paper  in  Chart  Zones 
4,  6,  8,  9.  Prefer  S<mth  Texas,  Florida. 
Available  Jan.  1.  Box  1794,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER-CITY 
Editor  wants  news  job  in  Washington. 
D.C.  area.  Three  years’  exiwrience,  top 
suburban  daily — ^1  beats.  Box  1833, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (84)  EDITOR  on  21M  daily 
ready  for  fresher  opportunities.  Can  do 
it  all.  String  of  awards.  Family — 
permanent.  Box  1839,  Editor  ft  I^b- 
lisher. 


METRO  DESK  MAN,  6  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  to  write  for  magazine  in 
Chicago.  Box  1832,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Competent,  resourceful,  imaginative 
OKNERAI,  ASSIONMENT  KBI’ORTBR. 
20  years’  experience;  can  handle  desk. 
Veteran  editor  only,  please.  Box  1878, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  JOB  DESIRED  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  related  occupation.  Single, 
27,  four  years’  experience  in  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  service.  Box  1863,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESS  OR  PR 

J-Grad,  11  years’  experience  reporting, 
copyreading,  make-up.  seeks  Fla.,  Colo., 
or  warm  climate.  Box  1884,  Editor  ft 
Publiaher. 


STRONG  WRITER:  also  editing,  pro¬ 
duction,  public  relations;  seeks  growth 
spot  in  Washington,  D.C.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  7  years’  exi>erience  on  all  kinds 
of  publications.  Box  1869,  Editor  ft 
Publisher 

WORLD  NEWS/WIRE  EDITOR/DESK 
One  of  t^  best  in  this  nation.  Pres¬ 
ently  at  liberty.  Box  1879,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


WRITBR/EDITOR.  86,  with  16  years’ 
solid  experience  in  U.S.,  Euroi>e.  Asia; 
year-plus  in  Vietnam;  wants  challeng¬ 
ing,  stable  job  with  metro  daily  or 
magazine  on  either  coast  or  Chicago 
area.  Not  cheap.  Box  1867,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIEa^CED  JOURNALIST  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Tokyo.  Newspaper-PR  back- 
grpund.  Will  supply  news,  features, 
tapp.  etc.,  from  anywhere  in  Japan. 
Box  1723,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTO-JOURNAUST  will  creatively 
cover  Zone  6  for  your  publication.  Box 
1774,  Editor  ft  Publiaher, 


Printers 


30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpreaa,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  resumA  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Production 


BUSINESS/PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
desires  change.  Experienced  in  produo- 
tion,  labor  negotiations,  research.  Size 
of  operation  incidental.  Box  1776,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  HARLEM  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  photo  journalist  position;  avail¬ 
able  anywhere,  anytime ;  very  good 
references;  very  good  portfolio.  R. 
ITiomas  46  ’Tieman  PI.  (Apt.  2-M), 
New  York.  N.  Y.— 10027, 


Pressmen^— Stereotypers 


PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  5,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  (k>ttrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  desires 
foreminsnip  or  second-man  position; 
camera  experience;  19  years’  exiieri- 
ence  on  letterpress  also.  Box  1806, 
Editor  ft  Publi^er. 


AD-COMPOSlTOR,  hot  and  cold ; 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  560 
and  Linofilm.  13  years’  in  tra<le.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
1859,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SUPT..  PRODUemON  MANAGER 
wants  West  or  West  Cout  location,  26 
years’  in  hot  and  cold-type  production. 
Experienced  in  union  negotiation  and 
management,  cost  reduction ;  strictly 
management  man.  ResumA  and  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Box  1887,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


COLOR  SEPARA'nON.  CAMERA, 
darkroom.  Completing  courses  at  I’m 
’Training  Center;  available  January. 
Prefer  East  Coast,  from  Virginia 
North,  Including  Canada;  will  consider 
other  areas.  Box  1882,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


START  THE  70’S  IN  HIGH  STY  I* 
This  news  writer-editor,  with  14  years’ 
experience  (now  in  management  post 
on  medium-size  daily),  wants  to  take 
over  your  news  bureau.  With  good 
tools  and  good  staff,  you’ll  get  service 
as  sound  as  the  German  mark.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1821,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MA’TURE  PROFESSIONAL  in  pub; 
lie  relations  and  writing.  18  years’ 
industrial  and  military  experience 
in  all  phases  of  public  relations 
work.  Published  author.  Adept  at 
technical  and  scientific  subjects,  and 
speech  writing.  Imaginative— re¬ 
sourceful.  Talent  for  harmonious 
media  relations.  Seek  position  pre¬ 
ferably  with  academic  institution, 
museum,  foundation  or  publiaher. 

*  Available  December.  Box  1866,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

The  head  count 

With  Veterans  Day  and  Mor¬ 
atorium  Day  this  week,  and 
other  assorted  crowd-gathering 
“days”  scheduled,  the  head 
count  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important.  At  least,  it 
seems  to  be.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  estimate  of  25,000  and 
50,000— or  100,000  and  200,- 
000 — is  large  enough  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  issue  being 
either  protested  or  supported. 

It  is  important  in  forming  a 
judgment  on  whether  we  are 
talking  about  a  minority  or  a 
majority  point  of  view  so  it 
seems  the  side  that  can  get  away 
with  the  biggest  crowd  estimate 
wins  the  argument. 

Watch  the  variance  in  head 
counts  that  arises  from  the 
demonstrations  this  week. 

During  the  last  Moratorium 
Day,  Oct.  15,  the  chairman  of  a 
gathering  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
announced  over  the  loud  speak¬ 
er  that  50,000  people  were  on 
the  New  Haven  Green  at  that 
moment.  Reporters  were  told  the 
estimate  had  been  made  by 
“Sgt.  Edwards,  an  authority  on 
crow'ds,”  and  the  figure  was 
printed  in  newspapers  and 
broadcast  on  national  television. 

The  New  Haven  Register  dis¬ 
covered  there  is  no  “Sgt.  Ed¬ 
wards”  in  the  police  department 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  jam  50,000  people  in  that 
area.  The  newspaper  says  the 
police  w’ill  now  settle  for  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  25,000  but  an  analysis  of 
news  photographs  shows  the 
count  was  between  15,000  and 
20,000. 

The  Oct.  19  issue  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  carried  an  eight-column 
aerial  picture  of  the  crowd 
overlayed  with  a  grid  and  the 
explanation  there  is  148,500 
usable  square  feet  in  the  area. 

“Presuming  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  any  crowd  takes  up  a 
space  about  2  feet  by  2  feet — 
which  provide  minimal  space  for 
moving  about,  for  passages, 
etc. — this  means  4  square  feet 
per  person.  (Actually,  Herbert 
Jacobs,  a  lecturer  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  California 
says,  in  an  analysis  of  crowd¬ 
estimating  techniques  in  that 
state,  that  the  average  person 
occupies  from  6  to  8  square  feet 
in  most  crowds).  But  granting 
that  Connecticut  crowds  will 
probably  be  less  expansive  than 
California  crowds,  take  a  tight 
Yankee  four  square  feet  per 
person.  Divide  it  into  the  148,- 
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500  square  feet  of  space  avail¬ 
able,”  said  the  Register. 

With  a  few  mathematical  ad¬ 
justments  the  paper  found  that 
the  Green  couldn’t  hold  50,000 
people  jammed  tightly — it  could 
hold  no  more  than  34,825 — and 
because  of  wide  open  spaces  on 
the  fringes  of  the  crowd  the 
count  was  probably  closer  to 
20,000. 

*  *  * 

The  Herbert  Jacobs  referred 
to  described  his  crowd-counting 
technique  in  the  Spring,  1967, 
issue  of  Columbia  Journalism 
Review.  He  described  the  grid 
technique  he  used  to  count 
crowds  at  Berkeley  gatherings 
which  he  developed  by  pacing 
off  squares,  counting  the  people 
within  a  certain  area,  then  con¬ 
firming  it  with  a  photograph 
taken  from  a  high  building. 
“Only  once,”  he  wrote,  “did  the 
density  reach  four  square  feet 
to  a  person.  The  usual  density 
on  other  occasions  was  between 
6.5  and  8.5  square  feet  to  a  per¬ 
son.” 

He  reported  that  “when  Vice- 
president  Nixon  stopped  at  the 
Milwaukee  airport  during  the 
1960  campaign,  a  Republican 
Party  official  estimated  the  wel¬ 
coming  crowd  at  12,000.  The 
police  put  it  at  8,000.  A  reporter 
said  there  were  5,000.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  enlarged  the 
crowd  picture  and  counted 
heads;  the  number  turned  out 
to  be  near  2,300.” 

Later  in  his  article  Jacobs 
wrote :  “When  Berkeley  students 
voted  on  Dec.  1,  1966,  to  approve 
a  strike,  after  an  incident  the 
night  before  involving  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  policemen  on  campus. 
Bay  Area  papers  estimated  the 
crowd  at  8,000  to  10,000.  Some 
papers  published  photos.  I  ob¬ 
tained  an  ll-by-14-inch  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  one  photo  taken  at  the 
height  of  the  rally.  I  ruled  it 
off  in  one-inch  squares,  and  with 
a  magnifying  glass  counted 
heads.  They  totaled  2,804.  Even 
allowing  20%  more  for  those  on 
the  fringes  just  outside  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  crowd  could  not  have 
been  more  than  3,400. 

“On  Feb.  7,  1967,  Stokely 
Carmichael  spoke  to  a  Sproul 
Plaza  gathering  estimated  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as 
‘between  6,000  and  7,000  stu¬ 
dents.'  I  took  photographs  and 
again  counted  noses.  The  long 
count.  Such  a  count  takes  about 
four  hours;  it  totaled  2,366.” 

*  *  * 

Last  year,  June  15,  E&P 


noted  local  police  had  estimated 
50,000  to  55,000  persons  were  in 
the  march  the  year  before 
across  Memorial  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  to  the  Pentagon. 
Demonstration  leaders  put  the 
figure  at  200,000.  Both  figures 
were  reported  with  attribution. 

Pictures  taken  by  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  photographer 
from  the  air  were  blown  up  and 


a  count  was  made.  It  turned  ou 
to  be  35,000  heads. 

So,  reporters  and  editors! 
Watch  your  crowd  estimates  this 
year  because  someone  may  taki 
the  time  to  count  heads.  Without 
such  a  count  it  seems  reasonabh 
to  use  none  of  the  estimate! 
from  partisan  sources  and  only 
50%  of  the  police  “experts”  fig. 
ure. 


Barrett  says  he  could 
work  at  Columbia  again 


Edward  W.  Barrett,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  dean  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  because  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  university  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  reaction  to 
student  rioting,  now  finds  con¬ 
ditions  so  improved  that  he 
would  almost  be  willing  to  take 
his  old  job  back. 

Barrett,  now  director  of  the 
Communications  Institute  of 
the  Academy  for  Educational 
Development,  said  that  “a  bleak 
outlook”  at  Columbia  “has 
changed  to  a  healthy,  exciting 
panorama.” 

As  the  recipient  of  a  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prize  for  “distin¬ 
guished  contributions  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  inter-American 
understanding,”  Barrett  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  some  of  the 
reasons  and  causes  that  led  him 
to  resign  in  August  1968. 

“Just  over  a  year  ago,”  he 
said,  “I  reluctantly  resigned 
from  Columbia  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  outlook,  differences 
with  men  I  liked  but  deep  dif¬ 
ferences  transacting  the  crisis 
of  that  year.  While  I  had  a  de¬ 
tailed  bill  of  particulars,  I 
elected  not  to  make  it  public  but 
to  share  it  only  with  those  who 
might  do  something  about  it.” 

He  felt  this  objective  had 
greatly  been  accomplished. 

“Trustees,”  he  said,  “long 
considered  smug,  have  reexami¬ 
ned  their  role,  begun  to  diver¬ 
sify  their  membership  by  add¬ 
ing  able  educators  and  minor¬ 
ity  group  members,  and  modi- 
fi^  terms  of  office  to  provide 
more  turnover.  It  is  hoped  they 
will  evolve  ways  to  introduce 
more  youth  onto  the  board.” 

He  added  that  “Students  as  a 
whole  have  begun  to  assert 
themselves  constructively,  seek¬ 
ing  improvement  but  withhold¬ 
ing  support  from  the  fringe 
groups  who  seek  only  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  new  and  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  university-wide  senate 
is  being  tried. 

“More  important  of  all,  our 
old  and  admired  friend.  Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  Cordier  (who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk)  has 


poured  into  the  institution  hit 
magnificent  mixture  of  pa>| 
tience,  mediating  skill,  endle 
listening  and  conferring,  plui 
reasoned  firmness,  depth  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  ability  to  dis¬ 
till  something  constructive  out 
of  any  conference.” 

Barrett  found  that,  as  a  rs-  j 
suit,  “Columbia  is  again  on  thsl 
high  road. 

“My  personal  enthusiasm  for 
it  is  as  high  as  ever.  So  high,  in 
fact,  that  I  would  be  tempted 
to  apply  for  reinstatement  were 
it  not  for  my  belated  recogni¬ 
tion  that  12  years  in  a  deanshiy 
is  quite  long  enough  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  as  well  as  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.” 


Who  is  organizing 
Washington  sports  fans 
the  way  Ted  Williams 
organized  the  Senators? 


Morrie  Siegel,  editor  of 

Spoitsweek! 

It’s  the  colorful  new  sports 
magazine  every  Sunday  in 

The 

Wlashington 

Star 
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